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THINKERS AND FIGHTERS. 


HE very large class of people in the world, who detest living 
greatness because it overshadows their own littleness, «nd who 
will never admit the existence of heroism, virtue, or genius, until the 
grave has received the mortal frame in which these divine qualities 
are exhibited, have been highly gratified during the past week by the 
war of words that has broken out in the Parliament of Italy. 
Garibaldi has spoken violently and unjustly. He has lost his temper, 
and therefore placed himself in the wrong. The envious medio- 
crities of all Europe are consequently delighted, and think themselves 
nearer to the height of Garibaldi, because Garibaldi has voluntarily 
stepped down from. his lofty pedestal, and stood upon the pavement 
among meaner men. Let them not rejoice too lustily. Garibaldi will 
get up again in his old place, and keep to it. 
We shall not throw dirt at his head either on or off his pedestal, 
He is 


If he were, he 


when we say that his place is not in the Council Chamber. 
not discreet, he is not prudent, he is not politic. 
would not be Garibaldi, the great man of the age, and one as primi- 
tive in his excellencies as in his defects, and would never have 
accomplished the great deeds which have made him the foremost man 
of his nation. A soldier who was indiscreet enough to land in 
Sicily with a handful of ragged adventurers, who was imprudent 
enough to trust himself almost alone in Naples while the ex-King 
was apparently firm on his throne, and who was impolitic enough to 
brave the ill-will of Napoleon III. by thwarting his favourite scheme 
of a Confederated Italy under the Presidency of the Pope, may well 
be excused after he has driven the Bourbon from his seat, made 
Victor Emmanuel, de facto, the King of Italy, and compelled the 
unwilling Emperor of the French to respect and obey his inexorable 
logic of facts, if he show in his speeches in the Legislative Chamber, 
the same qualities of mind which he exhibited on the field of battle. 
Such a man is to be judged by what he does, not by what he says ; 
and it is no disparagement either of his genius or his virtue to say, 
that in his recent conflict with Count Cavour he made a mistake, 
and allowed his anger to get the better of his judgment. But 


Cavour, being a statesman and a diplomatist, knows the value of | 


Garibaldi, and not only how to make allowances for the natural 
feelings of a man of a stamp so different from his own, but how to 
turn them to account for the advancement of the great cause which 
hoth of them have at heart. 

If there be not friendship between the two, there is concord ; and 
of all men in Italy, Cavour, wemay be certain, will be the one who 
will think least unfavourably of Garibaldi, for that very display of 
anger, which smaller people are affecting to deplore. The feud 
between them is at an end; and if any lesson is to be learned from 
it, it is that when such athletes wrestle, punier combatants ought to 
hold aloof. 

It is the merit of Garibaldi to be a Ficurer. It is, on the other 
hand, the merit of Cavour to be a Tuinker. Garibaldi has received 
trom the universal voice of public opinion in all free countries, the 
meed of honour that is his due, for the great qualities he has exhi- 


hited in an age that possesses but little of the element of heroism 















lift it from the slough and mire of mercenary corruption and petti- 
fogging jobbery. So far has this sentiment been carried, aided by that 
other sentiment which worships success, not because it is deserved, 
but simply because it is successful (1 n'y a rien qui réussit comme le 
succés) ; that comparative injustice has been done to the rare qualities 
of Cavour. He has been depreciated in the estimation of the world 
as much as Garibaldi has been enhanced ; and men have been taught, 
as far as the influence of such teaching extends, the mischievous, if 
not fatal doctrine, that it is better to rely upon the Sword than upon 


Reason for the settlement of national or international difficulties. 


But if the Sword were everything, and Reason nothing, the exe- 
cutioner would rank above the Judge, and Jack Ketch might claim 
at least an equality with the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Chief 
Justice. Had there been no public opinion in Italy ; had there been 
no patient, zealous, and clear-sighted thinkers, working through the 


agency of the printing-press for long years, at home and in exile, to 


| scatter the seeds of knowledge, and implant the desire of liberty and 


independence in the popular heart ; had there been no laborious men 
in the solitude of the study, watching and tending the vestal fire on 
the secret altars of Liberty—what could a Garibaldi, or fifty Gari- 
baldis, have done for Italy ? 
ness, or in a dungeon, unless it be in the patient endurance of personal 
ill-fortune. 
requires men to witness it, and public opinion to welcome it and 


A man cannot be a hero in a wilder- 
Heroism, to be of value to any one but its possessor, 


to judge it. The leaders of opinion—men of the stamp of Cavour 
—are the necessary precursors of the Garibaldis or the Washing- 
tons, and without their preliminary labours heroism would be 
either impossible or useless. Had there been no public opinion in 
Sicily to justify and back his enterprise—Garibaldi would, in all 
probability, have been shot or hung within a week after his landing 
at Palermo. Had he landed at Naples, unsupported by the thinking 
power of all Europe, Francis II. would have been still in the palace 
of Naples, and Garibaldi most likely in the grave—leaving a name to 
point the moral of the old story of fool-hardiness, and of the tragic 
fate of enthusiasts, who attempt great objects with insufficient 
means. 

Cavour and Garibaldi are both wanted in Italy ; but at present 
Cavour is wanted the more urgently of the two. The independence 
of the Italian kingdom has been established, as far as it has yet gone, 
with marvellously little bloodshed ; and the result, though in some 
respects due to the unselfish and unreflecting heroism of one simple- 
minded soldier, is due in a degree still greater, to the many-minded, 
patient, astute, wary, and persevering wisdom and energy of the great 
Sardinian statesman. Two such men ought to be friends ;—for their 
objects are identical, though their means are different. And we 
rejoice to find that our anticipations on this point are realized, and 
that they, with Cialdini, are fully reconciled, and prepared cordially to 
co-operate for the service of what is now their common country. If 
Rome is to be won for Italy, Cavour is the most likely man to win it. 
And that city once acquired, should a difficulty arise about Venetia, 
the turn of Garibaldi will come. And the friends of Garibaldi may be 


hat he is noble-minded enough to pray that Austria may nego- 
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ciate for the transfer of a dependency which she cannot keep with 
comfort or with safety, and that there may be no further necessity for 
his services. At all events, it is not now the time for fighting ; and 
if there be fighting men in the Italian Chamber, their true course is 
to sit quiet, and not interfere until they are wanted in the moves of 


the mighty, and as yet successful game, which Cavour is playing. 





AMERICAN PROBABILITIES. 





E explained last week why we felt satisfied that the secession 
of the Southern States was and had long been inevitable ; and 
it was not difficult to find reasons why both parties, if they were wise, 


might separate in a friendly manner. 


There is no happiness, there can be little peace, and not much 
prosperity, for those who are “unequally yoked together,” either in 
For the sake of a common object, from 
natural regard for an old connection, no doubt, much incompatibility 
of temper should be endured, many temporary inconveniences cheer- 


private or in public life. 


fully put up with, and many superficial compromises gladly made. 
But everything of this sort is a question of time, and of degree. 


Casual discrepancies, and trivial discrepancies, may and ought to 
be borne; but, when they are greatly magnified and indefinitely 
prolonged, both the wisdom and the duty of continuing the union in | 
The day 


spite of them become, to say the least, very questionable. 
comes when it costs less in every sense to sever the connection than 


to preserve it ; when it can only be preserved by the forfeiture of the 
objects for which alone it is desired or valued ; and when, in a 


word, mutual dissatisfaction has reached a point at which the bond, | 
_ transferred to a more honourable confinement, as the guest of General 


if ostensibly continued, becomes unreal, galling, and precarious. 
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assuredly withhold payment. We, therefore, felt sure that there 
would be no attempt at coercion on the part of the Northern States - 
since the mere attempt to coerce must bring on civil war ; oni 
since the citizens of the Northern States have teo much good 
sense, to say nothing of good feeling, to encounter a civil war 
which would cost them so much, and could profit them so little. 
If discomfited, they would be disgraced and damaged. If suc 

they could reap nothing but a vast harvest of future and ceaseless 
embarrassment. 

The reasons why the Southern states should desire to accomplish 
their secession peaceably were, in our eyes, not less valid than those 
which should operate upon the Northern States. And the most 
cogent of them may be inferred from the statements we have already 
made of the superiority in riches and eventual resources possessed by 
the North. Yet we saw that it was not impossible that the angry 
passions of the Southern politicians might break out in acts of 
violence ; though we hoped for better things, if not from their good 
feeling, at least from their prudence. But the news brought by the 
mail, which has just arrived, has dashed those hopes to the ground, 
We learn that hostilities have actually commenced—that the army of 
the seceding states, which has long been threatening Fort Sumter, 
has attacked it with all the forms of war; heavy batteries bat- 
tered its walls, and, for a while, the guns of the fort replied with 


_ vigour, till at last the heavy cannon of the assailants set fire to the 


_ wooden buildings within the fort ; then, after a resistance of some- 
thing less than two days, Major Anderson, the officer in command, 
_ was forced to surrender with his garrison ; who were conveyed as 


Matters had reached this point between the Northern and Southern | 


States of the late American Federation. 


which enforced concatenation would soon aggravate into absolute 
hatred. 


There was a bitter feeling of 


animosity growing up between the citizens of the several sections, | ' 
_ Charleston : the Southern Government had called on each Secession 


The Southerners dislike the New Englanders and New | 


Yorkers as prigs; they despise them as snobs; they envy them as | 


prosperous rivals ; they are irritated by them as wealthy creditors. 


They resent their suspected interference with the institution of 


prisoners to Morris Island,—the Major himself being subsequently 


Beauregard, to whom he had surrendered. 
The secessionists were, naturally, greatly elated at this success; 
their army was increasing, and fresh troops were swarming into 


State for additional troops ; and it was hourly expected that they 
would proceed to the attack of Washington. 
We learn at the same time that, though all business was suspended, 


and the citizens of the capital, as is natural, were in the greatest state 


slavery, and they are mortified by their increasing preponderance | 


in Congress. The Northerners, to a great extent, reciprocate the | Re ceaas 
as a sign that in the opinion of the sounder part of the population, it 


hostile feeling, and are scandalised, if not at the brutal and violent 


behaviour of many of the Southern politicians, orators, and rowdies, | 


at least at the disgrace which this brings upon the American name | formidable lengths, and the fact of success having attended the first 


_ efforts of the Secessionists may render such a termination of it more 


in the eyes of other nations. Then, again, the Southerners have 


their own grand dreams of empire—of an empire sustained and based, | 


like the democracies of old, on the institution of domestic slavery— 
an empire reaching to the Isthmus, and including Cuba and the 
Antilles, in which all white men shall be chiefs and privileged rulers, 
and the only working classes shall be negroes. They wish to be at 
liberty and absolutely unfettered to carry out these gorgeous visions ; 
and they feel that the free states, especially as these become more and 
more powerful in the Legislature, would materially hamper their 
realisation, as well as carry off, perhaps, the lion’s share of the profits 
and the pride of rule. 

Under such circumstances, it is plain that the North would gain 


millions of unwilling citizens, even if coercion on such a scale were 
possible. But coercion on such a scale never can be possible ; and 


would at once swell the number of the Secessionists by the adhesion 
of all the Border States to the Southern Confederacy ; and in the 
face of so equal a division, of course, the very idea of compulsion 
must be abandoned as absurd; while, even without such assistance, 
itis notorious that the Secessionists are at present much better 
prepared than their opponents for a conflict. They are united 
and resolute, while the Northerners are uncertain and divided. 
They have not only more men now under arms, but they have 
a far larger idle population to recruit from—the “mean whites,” 
accustomed to fight and bully, inured to hardship, and greedy for 
plunder and for pay. The North certainly is far richer, and has 
greater resources in the background, but it is also more busy and 
more prudent ; and, to complete the contrast, the South has over it 
the fatal though discreditable advantage which, in such cases, the 
debtor always has over his creditor. The Slaveholding States, both 
publicly and privately, owe vast sums of money to Northern capi- 
talists and merchants, of which, in case ef civil war, they will 


of excitement, yet in the money-market the Government securities 
had not fallen. Even now we would hope that this may be taken 


may still be possible to arrest the war before it proceeds to more 


possible than if they had failed. Unless they have very able generals 
at their head nothing is more embarrassing than rapid success ; and 
a large party will surely be found who will hesitate before they 
actually attack the capital, rendered sacred as it must be in the eyes 


_of many of them by the venerable name of Washington ; and the 


slightest division or vacillation will give time for the cooler heads on 
both sides to interpose. The greater the danger, the greater the 
credit to those who by their wisdom and public virtue may exert 
themselves to avert it. And American vanity, if, at such a solemn 
moment, there is any room for such a feeling, may take comfort in 
the idea that the question of the continuance or cessation of hostilities 


little by compelling the adherence to the Union of five or six | in these States is reckoned one of the greatest importance in every 


country in Europe. 


If England seems to take an especial interest 


in the question, it is not merely because of the extent to which our 


in no instance less than in the case before us, since such an attempt | Commerce 1s connected with that of America, but because, looking on 


them as our descendants, we feel our national credit in some degree 
at stake in the wisdom and dignity of their conduct. This considera- 
tion it was that enabled Anchises to speak to Cesar on a similar 
subject with greater authority than to Pompey ; and his words we, a8 
the mother country, may apply to both the parties in the unnatural 
strife that threatens to divide them :— 
** Tuque prior tu parce genus qui ducis Olympo, 
Projice tela manu sanguis meus.” 








SPAIN IN 1861. 


ales is known to Englishmen <3 the land of romance and 
bandits, of despotism and the inquisition, of bad debts and 
sharp knives, and according to Mr. Borrow, of crypto-Jews and very 
barefaced gypsies. We believe that Spain is a hundred years behind 


the rest of the world. We have certificated its credit bankrupt, and 


'we know that the pundonor, long confined to the mimic life of 





Calderon or Lope de Vega, is now reduced to a farce. In shori, ve 
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uncomfortable barbarism against, not the rigours, but the bounties 
of nature ; and when, as travellers, we have been eaten up and 
tarved, seduced and robbed, jolted in slow diligences, and spit by 
vicious mules, we are too apt to believe all we have heard, and to cry 
anathema on the treeless waste and its garlic-loving people. But, 
abstracted from such personal sufferings and from traditional preju- 
dice, Spain offers, at the present moment, a study as worthy of 
attention as any country in Europe. It is a giant awaking from a 
long deathlike slumber, not yet restored to entire consciousness, but 
rapidly reviving. We are not going to argue that Spain, which does 
not possess a decent cook, and cannot manufacture a yard of ribbon, 
is greatly in advance of its powerful neighbour; but its material 
progress has been of late more startling, and its public life is more 
vigorous than that of France. The press is practically as free as that 
of any other country. There are no warnings or ministerial suspen- 
sions and suppressions, though there is a severe press law, and a 
fiscal who makes frequent raids among the opposition papers, but it 
is done according to law. There are prosecutions and fines, but the 
fines are paid, the prosecutions have no ulterior etfect, and the papers 
continue their course as before. There is a gradual but distinct 
growth of public life, and the representative system, if slowly, is only 
the more surely becoming identified with the life of the country. 
With the sole exception of Belgium, all ready-made constitutions have 
proved failures, and that of Spain had all the vices of its models. 
Accident has saved it from becoming not only a failure but a 
nuisance. Its authors were sincere only in the desire to present to 
liberal Europe an excuse for wishing well to a cause which was one 
of personal ambition. Not patriotism, but the desire of rule, was 
their object—liberty the pretext for working out their ends. The 
object of every Government during the last twenty-five years has 
been to stultify the principle of representation, and in the Cortes they 
have been successful. But the check which the chambers never offer 
to the acts of the ministry is supplied by the press. The number of 
daily papers, both in the capital and the provinces, is immense, and 
their tone is excellent. That the public they address is numerous, is 
proved, if in no other way, by the fines levied on the opposition papers. 


The material prosperity of the country has made still more rapid 
advances during the last ten years of tranquillity. A network of 
railways has been planned, and is in great part completed, and a 
law has just been passed granting subventions for the construction 
of branch railways to the great coal fields which abound in Spain. 
The Government has met its engagements with its contractors, as 
well as with the other creditors of the State, always excepting the 
unhappy holders of certificates, with exemplary ,unctuality. The 
finances flourish, the floating debt exists only in name, and after 
paying all the liabilities of the last month, the heaviest of the year, 
a sum of two millions sterling remains in the treasury. Last, but 
not least, a reform of the customs’ tariff is promised during this 
session. At the termination of the Peninsular war the population 
was calculated at twelve millions; a sanguinary civil war has since 
desolated the country, but the census taken on Christmas-day gives a 
result of nearly nineteen millions. No better evidence of the pros- 
perity of a country can be adduced than an increasing population. 
There must be increased food for the increased number of mouths, 
and the hands that furnish it are daily adding to the general wealth. 
Even increased taxation, the barometer of national happiness, 
according to chancellors of the exchequer, is a less certain sign of 
wellbeing, as the census in France for the last fifty years proves. The 
immense mineral treasures of Spain, neglected during the centuries 
when her sons sought in America the El Dorado they might have 
found at home, have of late years been brought to light. The removal 
of the prohibitions by which royal stupidity had debarred access to 
the hidden wealth, so familiar to Romans and Carthaginians, was 
the first step in the new life of Spain. It was the consequence, and 
more than the compensation, of the loss of the American Indies 
which for four centuries had, to their own loss, drained the life-blood 
from Spain. The law now affords facilities for the prosecution of 
mining enterprise greater than in any other country in Europe. So 
utterly had the Spaniards forgotten the value of the metals 


have read or seen that life in Spain is the struggle of the most | 











covered by their soil that not a voice was raised when the Govern- | 


ment availed itself of the old Roman law, which makes all mines, 
“ : 

like treasure trove, the property of the state. The state cedes its 
rights to the finder for three per cent of the produce. Since this law 


was promulgated large fortunes have been made, and large sums have | 


been lost, in Spanish mining, both by natives and foreigners. But 
even the sums lost have not been lost to the country ; they were the 
price of labour, nor are the sufferers to be pitied, for they put into a 
great lottery and have drawn blanks, or they were the victims of 
their own imprudent credulity. There has been a mining mania in 
oe Peg te? 
pain as there was once a railway mania in England. Individual 
Spaniards were found not less clever than individual Englishmen to 
protit by the folly of the hour, and the public, which wished only to be 
cheated, paid eagerly for mines which existed only in their own 
pockets. We have had reason to know something of this in England. 
"ere are, perhaps, at this moment in London both stags and victims 


who could tell tales on this subject. The stags are at present rather 
downcast, but their victims are not to be pitied. They are alone to 
blame, for there is no country where a small expenditure so quickly 
determines the value of a mine. 

But it is not only, as we have said, in material prosperity that 
Spain is progressing. A healthy public spirit is beginning to make 
itself felt, of which a remarkable proof was given in the last few 
days. The member for Barcelona, Signor Permanyer, ventured to 
make some strictures on government, which Marshal O’ Donnell re- 
sented as an act of insubordination in a member who owed his seat 
to the Ministry. The deputy denied that he was under such 
obligations as the Prime Minister pretended, when the Marshal, with 
the too easy elocution for which he is notorious, repeated the charge, 
declaring that Signor Permanyer, neither more nor less than any other 
deputy of the majority, owed his election to the legitimate influence 
of the Government. This public announcement of his servile 
position was too much for the member for Barcelona. He protested, 
much to the scandal of his yoke-fellows, greatly to the amusement 
of the opposition ; and he not only protested, he next day resigned 
his seat, offering himself again to the suffrages of the electors. He 
may, probably will, be unsuccessful, although the Ministry have 
declared their intended abstention from the use of the legitimate 
influence they could bring to bear on the electors. Whatever may 
be his fate, M. Permanyer has rendered an immense service both to 
the country and to the Ministry itself. Representative institutions, 
which degenerate into mere instruments in the hands of the 
executive, are even more dangerous to those who pretend to wield 
them than to the liberties of the country. The popular conscience is 
not stifled, nor is its voice silenced, though it may become inaudible 
to men in place. It was to the perfection of his organization and 
management of the Elective Colleges that Louis Philippe owed his 
fall. He fancied that the echo of his own voice which they returned 
was the voice of the people, and the clever sehemer whose watchfulness 
had enabled him to weather so many vicissitudes, allowed himself to 
be lulled into fatal sleep at the very crisis of his fate, by the drowsy 
and meaningless responses he himself provoked. Argus fell asleep 
to his own piping, and Mercury—Lamartine—had only to steal the 
cow. The same system has produced similar results in Spain. The 





| people have been bribed or forced into silence, and the power which 


they do not bestow, is the prize of successful pronunciamentos. Some 
aspiring soldier of fortune, tired of serving, asserts his turn to com- 
mand, and the acts to which Marshal O'Donnell, notwithstanding his 
royal descent, owes his present position, may any day be turned 
against him. His best chance of retaining power is to yield a part of 
it to the representatives of the country. His administration has 
been, in many respects, laudable ; the country is prospering, violent 
changes would retard its progress, and peaceful changes there cannot 
be as things now are ; timely concessions—and their time can only 
be known when the Cortes really represent the people—may prolong 
his term of power, and inaugurate a system of government in- 
dependent of military risings. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 


E have already in a previous article stated our reasons why, 
notwithstanding the ominous nature of the latest intelli- 

gence from Washington and Charleston, we still trust that the 
belligerent parties may listen to reason before they involve the whole 
North American Continent in war. No doubt the North and West, 
even without the assistance of the Slaveholding States which have 
not yet rebelled against the Federal Government, are more than 
strong enough to resist the attacks of the Seceding Confederation, 
though at a vast expense of blood and treasure, and at the hazard 
of an insurrection of the slaves. But without dwelling upon speeu- 
lations, the decision of which now depends less on principles of poli- 
tical prudence than on the fluctuating issues of events, we proceed te 
place before our readers a clear and interesting exposition, just 
received from the spot, of the objects and wishes of the several 
parties into which the Union has been split by the bold tactics of 
the Southern President and his abettors. Living and conducting 


a large business in the State of Kentucky, where slavery does not 


pay as it does in the cotton, sugar, and rice producing States on 
the banks of the Mississippi and Alabama rivers, and in the 
creeks and shores of the Sea Islands, our informant represents 
that thoughtful as well as numerous class who are not fanatic either 
for slavery or for abolition, and who are more attached to the stability 
of the Union than to any social or political theories, and who depre- 
cate Secession as a fatal blow to the power and prestige of the greatest 
Republic that ever existed in the world. 

In attempting to give such a statement of the condition of things 
as may enable your readers to form an idea of the chances, if any, of 
restoring the Union, it will be necessary to show the present division 
of the country into political parties. There are, at this moment, 
five separate parties in the country :— 


First.—Tux Union Party, extending over the whole Republic, 
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embracing all those who, conceiving the Union to be in danger, 


unite for its preservation, and cast aside all minor differences of 


political opinion, as matters of comparatively small or no im- 
portance. 

Second.—The Axso.ition Party, comprising those sentimentalists 
of the North, who act upon the sole and exclusive idea of extermi- 
nating slavery, without any regard to the constitutional rights of the 
South, or the existing laws of the country. This party openly declares 
its enmity to the Constitution of the United States, as it interposes a 
barrier against the accomplishment of their purpose. 

Third. —Tue Rervsiican Party, which is composed of those 
who do not desire to interfere with slavery in the states in which it 
already exists, but who oppose its extension into any new States or 
Territories. The organization of this party was prompted more 
by political motives, than by any real hostility to slavery as an 
institution. 

Fourth. — Tur Disuxion Party, per se. —A party made up of 
disappointed politicians in the South ; of reckless adventurers who are 
in favour of the forcible annexation of Cuba, and of further large 
slices of Mexico, in which slavery may be extended southwards ; of 
visionaries and enthusiasts in Louisiana, Alabama, and South Caro- 
lina, who expect by establishing an independent free-trade confede- 
racy, to build up their southern cities to a rivalry with New York ; 
of pro-slavery monomaniacs, who see no good in this world equal to 
the perpetuation and extension of negro slavery as a scriptural and 
divine institution, and who clamour for the legalized re-opening of 
the African slave trade ; and lastly, of that thriftless, worthless class, 
numerous in all countries, who have nothing to lose, and who hope to 
profit by a change that may make them better but cannot make them 
worse. The leaders of this heterogeneous party have for years 
laboured and conspired—openly as well as secretly—to eflect such a 
change in the public opinion of the North, as might tolerate, and even 
call for the destruction of the Union. 

kijth.— Tue petupep Disunionists.— This is a large and 
honestly-disposed class in all the Southern States ; but a class which 
would have remained contented and prosperous, and not solicitous for 
change, if it had not been for the anti-union crusade so zealously 
preached by the leaders of the last-named party. 

For more ready comprehension, the relative strength and dis- 
tribution of these five parties is shown by the following table :— 
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In the South, up to this time, the two branches of the Disunion 
party have acted together, and with so much violence as for the time 


to completely overawe and silence their Unionist fellow-citizens, <As | 


the excitement is beginning to cool, the Unionists have gathered 
courage to speak out ; and the danger dreaded by the Secession leaders 
is that, if the excitement be suffered to subside entirely, the Dis- 
unionists by delusion may grow weary of the present wretched con- 
dition of affairs, and, coalescing with the Union party, demand the 
return of the Seceded States to the allegiance due to the Central 
Government. Hence these leaders dread above all things a con- 
ciliatory and patient policy on the part of Mr. Lincoln and his 
administration. 

From the beginning of the agitation until now, the Disunion 
leaders invariably acted under false pretences. Professedly their 
grievances were the refusal of Congress to recognise and protect 
slavery in the Territories ; the unfriendly legislation of Northern 
States, designed to render inoperative the Fugitive Slave Law legally 
enacted by Congress ; the election of a sectional President, pledged, 
as they asserted, to use all the power and influence of his official 
position to extinguish slavery, &c. Their real motives were, and are, 
Free Trade, licence to seize and annex new territory from Spain and 
Mexico, in which to extend slavery ; a revival of the African slave 
trade, and better prospects of high official position in an independent 
Southern Confederation than they have heretofore enjoyed, or -were 
likely to enjoy, in the Union. As it would have been impolitic, to 
avow such motives as these, false pretexts were adroitly used to delude 
a large class (No. 5) of well-meaning people. 

In the North the Abolition and Republican parties acted together, 


| 














and by their united votes a Republican was elected President. Having | 


gained their point and parcelled out the offices among themselves, the 
Republicans are now in favour of pacifying the country. They grow 
liberal, conservative, just, are eager to preserve the Union intact, and 
are disposed to make many concessions to effect their object. | But 
this course does not suit the Abolitionists, who expected confusion 
and anarchy, coercion and war—not for their own sakes—but with 
the hope that the abolition of slavery would be the result. The 
Abolitio ists are weak, and are detested by all the other parties ; 
whereas the Republicans are strong and have every motive to be 


eee 








just, and to strive to acquire a national popularity for Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration. This great party will gain an immediate accession of 
strength if it will cut loose from the Abolitionists. This it will do 
or ~~ Seward is not the shrewd and far-seeing politician I take him, 
to be. 

In the Middle States, slave and free, the Union party greatly 
preponderates ; and to them will be due the salvation of the Union 
— if it be saved. 

Our best hopes must lie in a Southern re-action. If Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration proves as just, wise, and conciliatory as present indica. 
tions promise, that re-action will assuredly come. The deluded masses 
will turn upon their traitorous leaders, who will be consigned to the 
ignominy they deserve. They will rank with Benedict Arnold ang 
Aaron Burr, and no Southern, or any other politician, will have the 
temerity te try another such experiment for a century to come. 





THE BALLOT. 
HERE has been considerable discussion as to Mr. Berkeley’s rea] 
object in again mooting the question of the Ballot. Practica] 
men, arguing that no one in his senses would bring forward a measure 
which had been repeatedly rejected by large majorities, and which 
was sure to be rejected again, if he wished really to promote its 
eventual success, have very generally inferred that he is secretly 
hostile to the Ballot, and that therefore his intention has been to 
make it by constant iteration ridiculous as well as wearisome. But 
we rather incline ourselves to the belief that the hon. member’s 
motion was made with perfect good faith, if not with perfect wisdom ; 
and that he did and does really and sincerely believe that it is both prac- 
ticable and desirable for an elector to be able to conceal from the world 
around him the manner in which he gives his vote at every succes- 
sive election. We confess to some doubts as to the practicability of 
such concealment, believing, from our personal experience, that all 
classes in England are so addicted to the open expression of their 
political opinions, or (if that word be but little applicable to the 
lowest and most numerous class of voters) their political partialities, 
that, long before an election takes place, it isas well known which way 
each elector is inclined to vote as what his name is ; and we ourselves 
have no doubt whatever that such concealment, if practicable, would 
be most undesirable, as tending to change the open franknesson which 
we pride ourselves as a free people, into a timid hypocrisy, which 
could only be engendered by, as in its turn it must surely endanger, 
the worst of slaveries—the slavery of the mind. 

But, if Mr. Berkeley’s scheme be as practicable and as desirable as 
he represents it ; if it be practicable for English people to conceal 
their political sentiments for the whole of their lives, and desirable 
that they should so conceal them, especially from anyone who might 
seek by undue pressure of any kind to influence their votes, in that 
case we must submit to the honourable member for Bristol that his 
motion did not go far enough ; but that there is no conceivable reason 
why the ballot, if, as he contends, it would be so great a boon to the 
electors, should not also be granted as an equally valuable protection 
to the elected. We are greatly mistaken, if, on the one hand, 
Members of the House of Commons are not liable to quite as strong 
pressure from their constituents as tenants from their landlords, 
workmen from their masters, or tradesmen from their customers ; 
and if, on the other hand, votes given in Parliament are not as fre- 
quently influenced by the soft persuasions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as votes out of Parliament are gained over by the coarser 
manipulation of the Man in the moon; while it requires no lengthened 
argument to show that such pressure, if succumbed to, as it too often 
is, isinfinitely more mischievous in the case of the representative 
than in that of the constituency, 

Again, the chief doubt which may suggest itself to cavilling minds 
will be that of the practicability of the concealment desired ; and we 
may concede at once that, in the case of hackneyed politicians who 
have already voted on one side or other of the House for years and 
years, such concealment is impracticable. We all know how Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Bright and Mr. Williams will vote; 
and if we are not always sure into which lobby Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Osborne will go, we at all events know as well as they know 
themselves. But, as posterity is the great object of legislation, we 
would submit that this very known bias of the existing race of mem- 
bers does of itself supply the means by which the rising generation 
may conceal their sentiments, if they only begin early enough. The 
plan is simple: they have nothing to do but from their earliest boy- 
hood to eschew the acquaintance and avoid the haunts of those with 
whom in their hearts they agree, and to court the society of those 
whose principles they dread. or detest ; to bridle their tongues, not 
indeed for the purpose of restraining them, but with the view of teach- 
ing them that which a great French philosopher has pronounced to be 
their proper office, to disguise their thoughts. It is true that, at first, 
this will lead to some little confusion, and perhaps cause some per 
plexity to the parents. Lord Derby will marvel when he sees his grand- 
son shun the Lady Somersets or the Lady Cecils, and select his part- 
ners from the fair scions of the houses of Tite or Cobden ; Lord John 
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Russell will bite his nails when he finds his heir blackballed at 
Prooks’s, and hears that the youth is comforted by having been pro- 
posed at the Carlton by Mr. Spooner; Lady * * * * will stamp 


| 


her foot when Lord * * * whom she had hoped to see saunter by | 
the side of Rotten-row the best dressed man about town, rushes with | 


, youthful companion in broad-brimmed hat and drab gaiters to a 
council meeting at the London University ; and Lady * * * will heave 
a deeper sigh when her hope, who was to have been the prop of the 


Liberals and the Dissenters, drives down in a drag to Greenwich with | 


Lord Wilton or Lord Chesterfield. But time will reconcile them to 
these vexations ; and as they will never be sure that the son for whom 


each is anxious is not the converter rather than the converted, they | Hungary are nations that have ever been prolific of great statesmen: none 


will all comfort themselves with hope, the correctness or error of 
which they will never know, and fill up the numbers of every divi- 
sion-list according to their fancy, with a secret confidence that it has 
not been the backsliding of any of their own family that has caused 
the downfall or the triumph of the Ministry. 

If then, as it seems, the plan is practicable, its advantages we think 

obvious. It must greatly shorten the debates, the undue length of 
which is a subject of universal complaint ; since it is plain that when 
everyone who speaks is bound to express the exact reverse of his 
opinions, many will find it pleasanter, and still more will find it 
easier to say nothing. It will also tend to raise the tone of private 
conversation, by stripping it of that idle persiflage and badinage, of 
that lighthearted and merry jesting which at present lead to what 
solemn statesmen of the Berkeley and Williams school look upon as an 
awful waste of time, but on which no one will venture when he 
knows that all his companions are on the watch to detect his secret 
sentiments from the first unguarded word that may drop from his 
lips ; and thus, if it does not actually add to the wisdom of the age, it 
will add greatly to the appearance of it, which is, as every one knows, 
very nearly the same thing. At first, also, it will tend to check that 
increase of population on which other statesmen of equal wisdom 
look with equal alarm ; as, till the ladies establish a reputation for 
silence and secresy which they do not at present apparently care to 
enjoy, no man who properly values the general ignorance of his 
opinions, will trust himself with a wife, who, even if she does not in 
fact know his sentiments, will be very commonly believed to know 
them. And ultimately it will have an improving effect on the cha- 
racter of the ladies themselves ; since they, or at least all of them 
who wish to be married, will find it necessary to practise the same 
gravity of demeanour, and abstinence from small talk (as it is con- 
temptuously but most properly called), which will distinguish those 
whom they seek as husbands; so that both sexes will gradually 
become as solemn as Quakers, and such a demeanour will naturally 
add greatly to our reputation for wisdom, and,to our popularity 
among other nations. 

It will increase temperance, teetotalism indeed. We all know the 
proverb in vino veritas ; so that the moment that veritas is excluded 
from society vinum must naturally and inevitably follow. It will 
even check gambling, at least that form of it which is shown by 
betting on races, as any one who hopes to become a member of Parlia- 
ment will hesitate, when an offer to take the odds against 
Solferino may be interpreted into a wish for the re-establishment 
of Austrian domination in Italy; or a bet against Lord Derby’s 
Robin Hood, or Lord Palmerston’s Iliona, may be taken as a symptom 
of adherence to the chief of the Carlton, or as a feeler for an invitation 
to Cambridge House. 

Above all it will greatly purify the distribution of Government 
patronage. No member will be able to apply to any minister for a 
place for any friend, in the character of a supporter of the Govern- 
nent, when he would not for the world have it known whether he is 
its supporter or its enemy. Ministers will be relieved from impor- 
tunities, and no office of any kind, for the time to come, will be 
conferred on any but the ablest and most virtuous of mankind from 
the best and purest of motives. 

If, then, Mr. Berkeley, on the next occasion of his proposing the 
ballot, will only extend his motion so far as to include members of 
the House of Commons among those whose votes are to be thus given, 
there can be no donbt that he will secure the support of all those 
who think these ends desirable. On that point we imagine there can 
he little difference of opinion ; and when his bill has passed, we shall 
watch the new development of English character to which it will give 
rise, with an interest greatly sharpened by curiosity. 








AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


THE convocation of the Imperial Parliament at Vienna, and of the Diet at 

esth, is incontestably a most solemn era in the history of Europe. Two 
hations confront each other face to face. Not two foreign powers in open 
warfare ; nor two parties in the same monarchy, struggling for predominance 
ven unto civil war ; but two great nations co-existing in, but not fused into 
one State, with every high principle of internal politics, and every high 
question of international alliance in debate. On the deliberations of the 
statesmen of Austria and Hungary hang the existence or the dissolution of 
one of the foremost Powers in the world, the dismemberment or the unity of 
4 mighty monarchy, the balance of power and European order, the destruction 








of ancient and the formation of new States in Europe, and peace or war for 
probably many generations. There is not a single nation in Europe, whose 
interests are not deeply concerned in the solution of this great problem. 
Over the two assemblies broods the memorable prophecy of Napoleon, that 
France and Russia should divide the world between them as their spoil. 
History, throughout its whole course, does not present a grander or more 
solemn spectacle than is exhibited now by the elected representatives of 
Austria and Hungary. Their meeting equals in dignity and importance the 
opening of the Long Parliament, the gathering of the English Convention in 
1688, and the assembling of the Statcs-General, at the dawn of the French 
Revolution. 

That the men called to play so prominent a part in the history of 
Europe will be worthy of the occasion, we dare not doubt. Austria and 


other have approached so closely to the type of England. Great men have 
never failed them ; and as great crises called forth of yore a Themistocles, 
a Pericles, a Cromwell, and a William of Orange, so, we are firmly per- 
suaded, minds and characters will be found at Vienna and Pesth capable of 
grappling with the difficulties of this solemn moment. 

England, from her long traditional regard for both the suitors in this great 
cause, and the grave interest she has in the decision of its issue, is sincerely 
anxious to do the fullest justice to the weighty considerations which are 
attached to each side. Both can plead arguments entitled to the highest 


respect 

The Hungarians appeal to a constitution of many centuries’ standing. 
They stand on long historical rights, consecrated by many ages of prescriptive 
use, with the exercise of which their nation has become familiar by ancient 
eta and the inestimable value of which they have learnt to appreciate. 

hese rights, they point out, have not been derived from the caprice or favour 
of the Crown, but rest on the most solid of all political foundations— the will 
of the nation, manifested by long unbroken usage. They bestowed the 
Crown, by free choice, some centuries back on the Hékise of Hapsburg ; but 
they bound that dynasty at the same time by an ever to be repeated 
oath to respect the liberties of a free people. That national compact they 
renewed in the last century by the Pragmatic sanction, and standing on this 
proud eminence, they refuse to acknowledge the dominion of any king who 
does not bind himself by the coronation oath, or to accept laws which have 
not been ratified by the National Diet. They admit that their privileges have 
been often violated, evaded, or even suspended by force or fraud ; but they 
proclaim truly, that before 1848, the legal and constitutional rights of the 
nation and its Diet have always been acknowledged to be binding. They have 
never ceased, they say, to be a nation with an ancient and recognised consti- 
tution. They have never suffered themselves to be merged in the despotic 
rule of the other subjects of the Austrian Crown ; and they make a demand, 
with which every Englishman will warmly sympathise, that they shall never 
be called upon to part with a single legitimate guarantee for their ancient 
liberties. They refuse to stand on any Imperial patent or Court decree : 
their constitution is their own, and they will never consent to accept their 
privileges from any other authoritiy than their ownselves. Hence they de- 
mand to be joined to the other dominions of the House of Hapsburg by the 
Personal Union alone ; that is, that the sovereign who is Emperor of Austria 
should also be King of Hungary ; but that the two countries shall be inde- 

vendent of each other ; that Hungary shall have a separate and ncepenicnt 

arliament, with a Hungarian ministry of her own, and that the policy, the 
government, and the administration of the Hungarian people, in both home 
and foreign relations, shall be determined by themselves alone. 

The vastness of this demand is explained by the course of Hungarian 
history during the present century. The wars of ar eae threatened the 
subjugation of all Europe,and compelled all the several elements of the Austrian 
monarchy to struggle together for existence. The resources of men and 
money of every purt of the empire were placed generously and without stint at 
the disposal of the sovereign. When the danger was over and deliverance 
achieved, reaction most unfortunately set in. The continental sovereigns 
thought that future safety against French revolutionary dangers was to be 
found in subjecting their people to more absolute rule. The principles of 
constitutional government were decried and suppréssed everywhere, and the 
policy of the Holy Alliance was substituted for the moderation and stability of 
parliamentary government. The Hungarians, it cannot be disputed, were enor- 
mous losers by the change. In the eighteenth and preceding centuries they 
compelled the crown to manage them. In the hour of difficulty they enforced 
the observance of their rights : these were never wholly suppressed. But the 
old Emperor Francis was more successful in shaking off the interference and 
control of his Hungarian Diet, which had practically fallen into disuse. In 
former times the Hungarians were a free people, embodied amongst a much 
larger population despotically governed. They had the only Parliament with 
which the Crown was compelled to negotiate. After the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, by no formal act or public process, but by the mere force 
of circumstances, and the non-convocation of their Diet, they practically though 
not theoretically became an ordinary portion of the Austrian empire, 

Despotism bore its natural fruit. The loyalty of the at par to the 
rule of the Court of Vienna became weakened. Soon followed the whirlwind 
of the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty in France. The shock of the con- 
vulsion at Paris was felt in every spot of the Continent ; and most of all at 
Vienna. The Hungarians, whose devotion to their beloved constitution had 
never been shaken, seized the opportunity furnished by the risings of the 
other provinces of Austria, to reclaim the enjoyment of their old privileges, 
But the times were too violent for a peaceful and permanent settlement. 
The Hungarians asked for a separate Ministry, for which they could plead 
ancient precedent ; but the circumstances of the world were altered, and the 
results would have been no longer the same. The principle of nationalities 
had started into life, and in the nineteenth century an independent ministry 
might quickly lead to distinct policies and even dismemberment. The 
extravagance of the political doctrines then current on the Continent,—doc- 
trines so alien from those of Englishmen,—alarmed many moderate per- 
sons, and gave support to the court in its resistance to a divided monarchy. 
Civil war ensued,—the Hungarians were defeated,—and then followed the 
disastrous and most impolitic results,—of the extinction of the Hungarian 
constitution, and a resolute attempt to govern the whole state by burean- 
cratic and ultramontane agencies. The fatal Concordat put the coping-stone 
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to the public discontent, and alienated the sympathy of public opinion in 





Europe from the Imperial court. Dangers thickened on every side ; con- 


cession became inevitable, if civil war or disruption were to be averted ; 
and like our own Charles 1. the Emperor of 
necessity of summoning a Parliament with which he had tried to dispense so 


long. 

Here we encounter the peculiar, the truly extraordinary character of the 
Austrian crisis. It was the rising disaffection of all the parts of the empire 
—of the loyal Tyrolese as well as the antipathic Venetians, which extorted 
concessions from the monarch ; but the 


populations was widely different. The Hungarians had an old constitution 


ustria was reduced to the © 


litical condition of these several | 


which satisfied all their wants ; its complete restoration to vigorous exercise | 


was all they needed. They at once fell back upon it, and demanded, purely 
and simply, its revival. Bat by this conduct they isolated themselves from 
their fellow-subjects, who formed nearly three-fourths of the whole state. 
These had no old institutions to restore ; new rights had to be created for 
them ; and with these new institutions the Hungarians had no connection. 


They would neither share the counsels of the others, nor the results which | 


they obtained. They stood absolutely aloof: a separate pou in a combined 
state: an imperium in imperio. And this it is precise t 

the difficulty and the danger of the present crisis, and which it will require 
the very highest statesmanship, moderation, and patriotism to overcome. 
Had all its subjects stood in the same relation to the Austrian Crown, they 
would have had a common cause and a common struggle: they would have 


which constitutes | 





Austria prosperous, happy, and free. Isolation, of which separation js 
inevitable vat, is pom ia which the Hungarians would be Pilled a eg 
justify before the world. The past misconduct of the imperial rule will not 
defend or excuse it, for the bad government of sovereigns is the normal pre. 
cursor of popular rights ; and no sane authority has ever uttered the extraya- 
gant principle that misgovernment of itself, without any regard to the 
particular circumstances of each case, or to the degree, authorises secession 
and dismemberment. It is nct with the emperor, say the Austrians, tha 
you are invited to break; it is not an ultramontane coterie that you are 
deserting. It is your brethren, now free men and governing themselves, that 
you are separating from and punishing for the misdoings of their rulers ; it jg 
with and in a free parliament that you are summoned to consolidate every 
necessary bulwark of liberty. 

Such is the actual posture of affairs; what then is to be done? We 
feel no hesitation. Compromise is the essence of constitutional government, 
A peremptory refusal to send members to the Reichsrath would he 
clear and unjustifiable fratricide. The Hungarians have the most indis. 

utable right to ask for every possible guarantee for their rights and 
ree government. An aet of union may be necessary, with a distinct 
stipulation for the revival of the Hungarian Diet, with plenary powers, in 
the event of the failure of constitutional liberty in Austria. But to break 
off absolutely from the Austrian people—fifteen millions from twenty-five— 
without any effort at union, without negotiation, in utter oblivion that 


| Austria is a great state—and all this the Personal Union means—is an act 


shared the same perils, have fought for the same objects, have combined in | 
the same deliberations, and have been linked together into, the same people | 


by those bonds of affection which such a fellowship never fails to generate 
among men. It is a most miserable fact in the situation of the Austrian 
empire that it is made up of diverse provinces. The Hungarians have, we 
will not say deserted, but at any rate have given up a common cause. They 
feel, naturally enough, that their old constitution gives them all the rights 
and securities they require. These rights are defined and recognized ; they 


which neither public opinion now, nor history hereafter, will justify. Such 
a demand, if persisted in without consultation with free Austria, would make 
out the Hungarians to be fools or knaves ; fools, if they do not perceive the 


| inevitable consequence of the Personal Union ; knaves, if seeing it, they have 


have tried their strength by actual and familiar working. They know that | 
they are not derived from an imperial decree ; and they refuse to rest them | 
on so inferior a foundation. What may be the duration, the working, and | 


the real value of the institutions granted to the remainder of the empire, they 
do not know ; the future alone can ascertain them. They still distrust the 
sincerity of the Emperor, and the consequent reality of his concessions. If 
they should abandon their old and well-tried political home, and put to sea 
in the same barque with the other Austrians, if storms and shipwreck over- 
take them, can they be sure that they shall ever have a home again ?—that 
their historical constitution will not have passed away for ever? 

This reasoning is weighty : it would be idle to deny it. But it is at this point 
that the Austrians step in and reply. Admitting the force of this argument, 
they nevertheless point to the fact, that in bygone generations the Crown, 
which was the representative of the interests of three-fourths of the whole 
state, was able, by management or otherwise, to deal successfully with the 
Hungarian, without breaking the substantial unity of the Austrian nation. 
Whether the expedients employed were justifiable or not, the result was pre- 
cisely what England obtained in her relations with the Irish and Scotch 
Parliaments. They were never independent in the Hungarian sense of the 
term : the Irish and Scotch never possessed the so-called autonomy. Both 
raised troubles and rebellions enough, but they never, after the accession of 
James I., were separate kingdoms. One government, the one council of the 
one King, ruled the collective nation. Hence the English became a pros- 
perous and powerful state, and their example is one which the Hungarians 
should carefully study. In former days the Hungarians treated alone with 
the Crown ; it could not be otherwise. They stood alone with constitutional 
rights ; all their other fellow-subjects had no political existence, no political 
voice, no share in the government of the country. Had the situation remained 
the same, had the struggle continued to be between the Hungarian nation on 
one side,and the Emperor of Austria, with a mass of despotically-governed 
men on the other, the Hungarians might have reasonably pursued the same 
course as heretofore. They might have retired within the entrenchments of the 
old citadel, and there resisted the encroachments of arbitrary power. But now 
their position is fundamentally changed. “ A new world has been called into 
existence,” and the old one is no longer what it was. The Hungarians are deal- 
ing no longer merely with an absolute Court ; the choice is no more between 
the vindication of their old privileges or submission, with the rest of the state, 
to one absolute will. Austria henceforth belongs no longer exclusively to the 
Kaiser; she has received the requisite organs for self-government, and 
Emperor and people now form one state. The isolation of the Hungarians 
within the limits of their own constitution will cease to be the same thing, 
and will no longer produce the same social and political results, 

If, therefore, the Hungarians persist in refusing to send members to the 
Reichsrath, the imperial parliament of all the Austrian state, they compel the 
establishment of two solieaeaaa in the same nation ; or in other words, by 


not the honesty or manliness to avow it to be their aim. We are profound! 
convinced that the Hungarians are neither ; and we are sure that they wi 
ratify our belief by their deeds. 








MR. MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


WE assign to Mr. Mill and his new work—of which a synopsis appears 
elsewhere—a prominent place in this number of our Jo . He inherited 
a high name in political philosophy ; and has for nearly twenty years, while 


_ aiming to reconcile the rigid scientific deductions of his father and others 





their own partial act and their refusal to coalesce, they will undoubtedly | 


effect the dissolution of the whole state. This is a truth which admits of no 
dispute. The highest of all constitutional authorities has passed judgment 
on it, for ull times and countries, and without any thought of the political 


circumstances of Austria. ‘“ Very few propositions in politics,” says Lord | 


Macaulay in his posthumous volume, “can be so perfectly demonstrated as 
this, that parliamentary government cannot be carried on by two really equal 
and independent parliaments in one empire.” If the principle, therefore, 
of the Hungarians is, “the Hungarian diet for the Hungarians, and for the 
Hungarians alone,” they, indisputably, are demanding separation and the 
dissolution of the empire. And they are making the demand—not of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, nor of an arbitrary cabinet, nor of an ultra- 
montane court,—but of a free people, of an equally parliamentary nation, of 
fellow-subjects who have achieved the conquest of every guarantee for liberal 
government, and whom they will not aid to train, by their larger experience 
and superior knowledge of parliamentary forms, to the use and the lasting 
conservation of their newly-won liberties. At the very moment of their 
emancipation from centuries of arbitrary rule they ask of the Hungarians not 
to inflict on them the cruel blow of losing their union with Hungary, and of 
being deprived of their position as one of the great powers of Europe. The 
institutions recently granted are capable of being made the instrument of every 


rational liberty and every reasonable desire ; they are strong enough to render | the conditions on which government must be framed. As men can oose 


with the more flexible deductions of sentiment and impulse, stood foremost 
amongst the class of philosophic thinkers. To those who have faith in 
ideas, believing them to be the sources of all improvements, the publication 
of a book full of thought, like this of Mr. Mill, isa great event. It forces 
itself on attention like a battle or great shipwreck, and commands exaiina- 
tion. It relates to the present improvement and the future good government 
of society, in which every earnest politician, and indeed every man, is deeply 
interested. We think it our duty, therefore, to speak earnestly on the 
subject, and to express, with all deference to him, convictions at variance with 
his. His thought or our thought, however, can only ripen into deeds as it is 


_ received and nurtured by the public ; and, be it what it may, derives all its 


power and its assigned characteristics of good or evil from the soil in which it 
falls. 

The principle from which Mr. Mill starts is that political institutions owe 
their origin and whole existence to human will. They are instruments to 
obtain ends, They belong to art, not to science ; though they must be made 
like all the products of art, according to certain scientific principles. Like 
all things made by man, they may be either well or ill made ; and the scien- 
tific principles on which they should be made, are found, and can only be 
found, in man and society. If we set about building a bridge we must act 
according to the laws of gravity and the strength of materials ; if we run a 
locomotive we must know also the laws of gravity, and in addition the laws 
of friction. Every art, then, including that of constructing institutions, 
can only be practised in obedience to the conditions imposed by nature on the 
objects, be they wood, stone, water, metal, or men, to which the art relates. 

Mr. Mill reminds us that political machinery does not act of itself. It has 
to be worked by men; and this implies, whatever the institutions be, 
that the men are willing to accept them, willing and able to do what is 
necessary to keep them, and willing and able to do what is required of them 
to enable the institutions to fulfil their purpose. These are the conditions on 
which government can exist, but the men in question may be an armed and 
organized minority ; thus fulfilling all these conditions, while the institutions 
may in no wise be calculated to improve the whole people and promote the 
welfare of society. These conditions give us no clue whatever to “the forces 
of nature which human power must wield” to make institutions, like bridges 
and locomotives, answer the purposes contemplated. ; 

According to Mr. Mill, the chief virtue of every government 1s to rouse, 
mould, and influence all the faculties of the people, “ moral, intellectual, and 
active.” On many occasions he enforces this view ; it is his chief test of the 
goodness of a government. Thus, a government has to create the dispositions 
in the people by which it can be maintained. It is like no other instrument 
which we ae than that ingenious locomotive, which, as it goes forward lays 
down the rail on which it is to run. The conditions on which all other 
instruments must be made—gravity, relative strength of materials, &c.,— 
exist in nature, but the conditions on which institutions have to be formed, 
as described by Mr. Mill, do not naturally and necessarily exist ; and his 
ingenious explanation of the conditions of a representative government cannot 
fail to remind the public of what is said of Archimedes, that he could lift the 


| earth if he hada fulerum. Mr. Mill’s theory wants a fulcrum. 


He had on this eceasion, as on most others, to choose between tw0 
streams of thought; between Bentham and Plato, Westminster and 
Oxford; and he has chosen erroneously. He has been misled by a 
phrase. People have spoken of governments growing, and Mr. Mill ,? 
taken this literally, and properly called it absurd. “Governments (0 
not resemble trees, which once planted, are ‘aye growing’ while mes 
‘are sleeping.” Nobody ever thought or said that they did in this litera 
sense. What everybody has thought and said on this subject 1s, -— 
“ society,” not government, grows. Society, not government, 1s a pone 
natural history ; it has been so classed and described by Cuvier, and supp! 
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between wood and iron for making bridges, and between arches with a 
longer or shorter ellipsis, or sink the piers in caissons or damms, or project 
the bridges from the rock—so they can choose between different forms of go- 
vernment ; so they can and do construct them by a premeditated design: but 
it is not the less certain that growing society supplies at all times the conditions 
op which governments must be constructed, on which alone they can exist, 
and by which they must be judged. To these conditions they must be conti- 
nually adapted—a truth which has in modern times been irresistibly impressed 
equally on unwilling statesmen and speculative writers. Through many suc- 
cessive reigns our own Institutions, constituting the one great exemplar of 
representative governments which all people are now eager to imitate, have 
been continually changed without any premeditated design, till some states- 
man like Sir Robert Peel was forced to make one as the growth of 
society dictated ; and in this sense only has it ever been said, and always 

roperly said, that government is a growth, and never a perfect contrivance. 

In this respeet it resembles all other instruments, and all arts, and all the 
labour of man. From pins to locomotives, from cross-bows to rifled cannon, 
all kinds of instruments have been successively improved, and in this sense 
have grown or become better. Between the earliest agriculture and the 
horticulture of the neighbourhood of London or Brussels, there is as wide an 
interval as between pins and locomotives, filled up by successive growths of 
the art of agriculture. The basis of all science—the laws of nature—we all 
believe to be permanent and unchangeable ; but knowledge, improving 
labour and extending skill, is for ever growing. It grows, as agriculture is 
improved by man’s exertion ; but, nevertheless, we continually speak with 
perfect accuracy of the growth of knowledge, and as the improvement of all 
art depends on knowledge, including the art of government, it is not in- 
correct to describe art as a growth and government as a growth. Only, it is 
necessary to recollect that it is the result of man’s labour, man’s choice, and 
man’s will, all of which are influenced by the growth of knowledge. 

Mr. Mill, then, chooses erroneously = Bx he discards growth as an element 
of government, when he refuses to look on government as a “spontaneous pro- 
duct” of men’s wants and impulses, and regards it wholly and entirely as a 
clever instrument, made by skilful men to attain certain ends, not necessarily 
determined by the growth of society and the growth of knowledge. Happily, 
government is not as he describes it, otherwise it would be responsible for all 
the evil which exists in society. It is, indeed, as he says, an instrument made by 
men and worked by men, but it is an instrument which must at any and all 
times be adapted, whoever may work it, to the circumstances of society, which 
no government, however influential, does or can create, and by its conse- 
quence to society it must be tested, whether it be good or evil. 

_ To the misconception that government is a premeditated design to 
improve society, instead of regarding it as subordinate to society, the 
offspring first of impulse and ever after of imperfect knowledge, con- 
tinually to be improved and adapted to growing society, the chief errors 
in Mr. Mills present work may be traced. He is an enlightened advo- 
cate of representative government, and he prizes it above all for allowing 
free scope, or calling into activity all the faculties of men. He learns this, 
indeed, from actual facts, though he puts the knowledge in the form of 
reasoning. It implies, however, that all power springs from and rests in the 
people. The government cannot rise higher than its source, cannot be better, 
wiser, or more advanced than the people it represents, and cannot therefore 
improve the whole nation. Special functions, necessary for the national 
weltzre—for the continuance even of the national life—-such as defending the 
nation from foreign foes, and administering justice to individuals, it can and 
must perform; but it assumes too much when it claims to advance the 
growth of the nation in knowledge and wisdom. This assumption has been 
introduced here in latter times from the continent, where bureaucratic and 
despotic governments have long professed to provide for the improvement of 
their respective nations in art; science, knowledge, and wisdom. And in 


consequence of his primary misconception, Mr. Mill makes this assumption | 


of the continental governments the chief criterion-—in accordance, however, 
with prevalent practices—of the superiority of a representative government. 
At this proof of the moral advantages of such a government, we should smile 
with satisfaction, but the assumption induces Mr. Mill, and induces a great 
many other persons, continnally to extend the action of government to the 
great restriction of liberty and the enormous increase of the public expendi- 
ture, without a corresponding improvement in the bulk of the nation. It 
cannot be accepted as enforced by him, without deteriorating the public 
mind and the public welfare. ; 

From proceeding on this principle, Mr. Mill thinks it part of the duty of 
a representative government to determine the conditions of its own existence. 
As a spontaneous produce, the result of impulse and imperfect knowledge, it 
is not expected that the whole people shall, at every moment, determine the 
form of government ; but a representation proceeding theoretically from the 
whole people is a mockery if some other power or persons determine how 
they are to act in forming the representative body. In fact, our government, 
the product of impulse, has determined this long ago, without much wisdom, 
and by a very imperfect plan. Mr. Mill, imitating it, rather than following 
out the true theory—“ that it is for the people to determine how they shall 
be represented ”—makes a great many suggestions for the improvement of 
the representation. In truth he advocates quite a novel plan for the people 
to elect representatives. But we cannot now advert in detail to his various 
Suggestions, including universal suffrage, giving votes to women, and repre- 
Sentatives to minorities. 

His book treating of many such subjects, offers many points of con- 
troversy. The great use of such works is rather to stir up thoughts than 


rT) le . ° x . ‘ ° ° . 
Treguiate society. For many historical illustrations and many profound argu- | 








ments it is extremely valuable ; but it will be more beneficial to the public | 


by giving an impulse to inquiry than by settling all the important questions 
that hang about the origin, formation, and probable future of representative 
Sovernment. 





Thucydides,” observes a modern writer, “that in the civil contests familiar to 
him, the more daring and unscrupulous men generally prevailed over the intelli- 
gent and more moderate, who fell victims to violence while they were deliberating, 
perhaps while they were studying schemes of pacification and comprehension.” 

s 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


“Tue Budget—will it pass?” was the question last week. Most people 
said “ Yes,” without doubt or qualification. “ Wait till Monday!” the 
cautious exclaimed. Well, on Monday night there was a large assemblage of 
members. If the Opposition had any batteries to unmask against the finan- 
cial calculations and propositions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
was their time. If Mr. Gladstone had his anxieties and difficulties, so had 
they. If they committed themselves to a prophecy that he had no surplus, 
twelve months might prove him to be right, and themselves bad financiers. 
If, too, they boldly went in for no surplus, they would be bound in consis- 
tency to oppose the remission even of the penny in the Income-tax, as well as 
the Paper Duty. They would have preferred the reduction of the Tea and 
Sugar Duties to the abolition of the Paper Duty, but an amendment to that 
effect would be an admission that the Chancellor had a surplus of two mil- 
lions to dispose of, and would cut the ground from under them. So between 
a hypothetical surplus and conflicting claims to remission, the Opposition 
were rather more puzzled than Mr. Gladstone ; and as to a te taking, 
telling, hustings’-amendment to going into Committee, it seemed out of the 
question. 

; It was a relief to us all when Tom Baring broke the ice. A better man to 
_ holes in a Budget could not be found. To the best opportunities of 

nowing what the great city banking and mercantile houses think of our 
fiscal condition and prospects, the member for Huntingdon unites financial 
ability, quickness, and more fairness to opponents than is commonly found 
among party men. If he had lived in Greece or Rome, when elocution and 
rhetoric were part of a liberal education, he would have been an effective 
speaker. His fluency—oh, the cursé of fluency !—would have been “ put 
down.” He would have acquired poise, balance, rhythm, slowness, and di 
tinctness. He would not have gone on twittering like a bird, and a 
his voice at all the passages which his hearers are most concerned to hear an 
most angry at missing. However, we heard enough. Tom gave us plenty 
of doubts and warnings, yet they were largely tempered with qualification. 
If we had a year of prosperity, the surplus of two millions was not an 
excessive or aneualie surplus. (First knock-down blow to the Chan- 
cellor!) But suppose the China indemnity should not come in, or suppose 
war in Europe should break out. Then the extra penny must be put on the 
Income Tax, and another penny to compensate for the Paper Duty. If, 
which he doubted, the House could rn and properly assume that there 
would be a surplus of two millions, it would be much better to reduce the 
duty on tea. Here he was at home. A very pretty financial and moral case 
can be made out for reducing the present war duty on tea, and Baring made 
it accordingly. Yet I think I remember Lord George Bentinek arguing 
strongly in favour of a reduction of excise imposts, and the setting free of home 
industry from excise regulations, as against a reduction of Customs duties on 
articles of general consumption. I thought this was a cardinal principle on 
fiscal matters with Lord George and his party, and if the Excise duty to be 
repealed had been on anything but paper, should we not have heard some- 
thing about the Bentinckian axiom ? 

The Conservatives not in the secret thought Mr. Baring would conclude 
with an amendment. But he contented himself with imposing upon the 
Government “the responsibility of jeopardising the national interest and the 
national finance.” Of course the Government cheerfully aecept this respon- 
sibility. The Chancellor of the Exchequer would deliver under his hand to 
each and every Derbyite a full and free acquittance of any accountableness in 
respect of the Budget. The Treasury Bench looked greatly relieved when the 
great City oracle sat down without proposing any amendment. The Liberals 
below the gangway, who seem to relish the Budget a good deal more than 
many of the Ministerial Whigs, were still more jubilant. The Derbyite faces, 
on the other hand, wore an obvious gloom. An unopposed motion to go 
into committee on a Budget somewhat resembles an unopposed second read- 
ing. The battle was to be fought in committee, and the speeches now made 
were to discredit the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme as a whole, in 
order to enable the Opposition to attack him with the more success in detail. 


It is always understood that amendments may be made in the details of a 
Budget, which are to be taken in good part by the Finance Minister, and are 
not to justify a Ministerial resignation. But it oozed out last week in that 
confidential whisper which runs round the House like wildfire, that the Go- 
vernment will dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country, if their pro- 
posal for the repeal of the Paper Duty should be rejected by the House. It 
was even said that they regard, as a vital part of their scheme, the embodi- 
ment of all their financial proposals in one Act of Parliament, and that they 
will not incur the responsibility of proposing the repeal of the-Paper Duty to 
the Upper House as a single and isolated measure. Now Tom Baring struck 
a chord that jarred not a little on Conservative ears when he said that he had 
no wish to remove the present Government from office. “There is no cala- 
mity I should more deeply deplore,” said the head of one of the greatest mer- 
cantile houses in the city, “than a succession of weak Governments.” 
Perhaps if he had told us his mind more fully, he would have said—“ than 
the succession of a weak Government.” “I desire,” he added, “a strong 
Government ; but neither this Ministry, strong as they may be in talent and 
in the majority at their command in this House, nor any other, can be strong 
unless they possess a strong financial position.” This was honestly, gene- 
rously, and truly said ; but it was not a very hopeful tone tor the opening 
speech on the first night of the debate, nor did it infuse great confidence into 
the Opposition orators who followed Mr. Baring. 

After the uncertain sound of the Huntingdon trumpet the debate was 
dull and vacillating. Sir Stafford Northcote, like Mr. Baring, admitted 
that the realization of the Budget depended upon the continued pros- 
perity of the country. Would not every sane man who happened to be 
Finance Minister of a great, growing, prosperous country, blessed with 


~ 


enormous wealth to fall back upon, and unprecedented elasticity of resources, 


ING - © : | frame his Budget upon the expectation of continued prosperity ! I heard so 
Dakine Factions anp Moprxate Parties.—“ It is a well-known remark of | frame & a fe. ee joer. 


many doleful vaticinations on Monday night about home and foreign affairs, 


| so many dismal prophecies about our home trade and foreign commeree, such 


gloomy anticipations about increased ae ree © and diminished revenue, 
that I could not help thinking Mr. Croaker would be the only Chancellor of 
the Exchequer entirely to the taste of the Opposition at the present moment. 
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Tuesday night saw a full House, and Henry Berkeley, on the Opposition 
side of the table, with his s h fairly written out before him, engaged in 
the task now abandoned by Mr. Bright of “ spurring a dead donkey.” The 
case of the Ballot is theoretically perfect. Yet the Ballot has all but ceased 
to be a practical question, being altogether distanced at the present moment 
by the Deceased Wife's Sister. For the first time it was treated with con- 
tumely, as a motion on which it was unadvisable to waste a single word. 
Lord John sat with folded arms on the Treasury Bench, but_made no sign, 
and after hearing only Berkeley and Sir C. Douglas, one of Bright’s bottle- 
holders, in support of the Ballot, the House instantly and contemptuously 
divided, and negatived the motion out of hand by 279 votes to 154. 

A “Count-out” is a Parliamentary institution—as useful in its way as 
anything in Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. It prevents the great name 
and influence of the House of Commons from being perverted to the pur- 
poses of bores and hobbies. It sends overworked Ministers home to bring up 
arrears of work, and enables them to go to bed at midnight. It enables in- 
dustrious Oppositionists to write letters to neglected constituents, or study 
the last Blue Book, and dilettanti legislators to go to the opera. Even inde- 
pendent members who sneak in when the bell rings for a count, and pretend 
to look indignant when the Speaker declares the House adjourned, are in 
their hearts as pleased as anybody. Next morning the newspapers are quite 
readable. The lew intelligence is not postponed for a day or two, the foreign 
correspondence is not laid aside, the news from the provinces has a fair 
chance of insertion, the police reports are not burked. 

A “Count-out,” for fan and excitement, somewhat resembles a coursing- 
match. If you did not give your hare a little law, she would have no 
chance. And so if the Speaker proceeded to count as soon as the motion was 
made, the game would be ready bagged ; for the honourable member who 
rises to observe that forty members are not present, always verifies the fact 
before he brings it under Mr. Speaker's notice. On Tnesday, Sir Frederick 
Smith, an elderly General of engineers, who represents Chatham, was reading 
from the Blue Book to show that the administration of the naval yards is 
indefensible, which nobody denies. Three or four members dot at intervals 
the dreary waste of the opposition benches, giving it the animated appearance 
of the sea at Brighton, when the three fishing vessels of that marine resort 
are anchored within view. Below the gangway, on the ministerial side, are 
half a dozen advanced liberals, whose duty it is to be present when every- 
thing is complained of, and who look as much like sturdy and indignant 
“~ as they can ; for they know what is going on. Altogether, there may 

about twenty members in the House. About the same number are 
assembled in the lobby ; having been intercepted as they came in, and doing 
their best to dissuade those who arrive from entering the House and spoiling 
the “Count.” Sir Frederick looks uneasy as one M.P. after another vanishes 
and swells the little mob in the lobby. At length the inevitable moment 
arrives. Some mysterious intimation is made to the Speaker by an inaudible 
member well screened from observation. The “Count” is moved, and Sir 
Frederick drops into his seat as if shot. A pause follows. This is the 
“law,”—the House is the hare,—and the M.P’.s, in the subterranean precincts, 
are the hounds. When they hear the bell ring they start. If they arrive 
within three minutes, and in sufficient numbers, they defeat the “ Count ;” if 
otherwise, the House adjourns. During the chase they encounter all sorts of 
obstacles, and run a gauntlet of dissuasion and ridicule. 

As the time grows near the excitement increases. Fellows who wish to 
have the credit of being in the House when it is counted, without the weari- 
ness of listening to the orator, drop in from the lobby and the library, with, 
to do them justice, the air of men who feel that they are doing a very mean 
thing. As Sydney Smith said, they wish “to combine the sweets of rapine 
with the odour of sanctity.” They encourage the “ Count-out” by their 
absence, and then defeat it by their presence, in order to boast to their con- 
stitnents of their assiduity of attendance. Mr. Lindsay was one of the 
M.P.’s who dropped in on Tuesday night in this way. Thank Heaven! the 
“little game” of these shabby, quasi-punctual M.P.’s is no longer promoted 
by the publication of a list of “The Members who were present when the 

ouse was counted out last night,” which some popularity-hunting M.P.’s 
used to carry round to the offices of the morning newspapers a few years ago. 
There ought rather to be published the names of those who defeat the rule of 
the House that forty members shall be present, by running in and giving 
validity to a sitting which, according to parliamentary practice, had relapsed 
into a sederunt of mere private individuals, who had arrogated to themselves 
the mace, borrowed the Speaker, induced the Clerks at the table to lend 
their wigs and gowns to the farce, put the Serjeant-at-Arms on a herring 
scent, and persuaded the reporters to stay under false pretences. These un- 
lawful objects they attain by leaving in hot haste smoking-room, tea-room, 
and dining-room, by running along the corridor and across the lobby, by 
hustling, jostling, and upsetting the peaceable and honestly disposed members 
who may be in the lobby— I caught, in full career, one wretch on my elbow, 
and could have kicked him into the bargain)—and then, by dashing into 
Mr. Speaker's presence and into the presence of the House breathless, hot, 
panting, undignified, with all the marks and signs of muscular exertion upon 
them, and on their brows the uneasy consciousness that they are acting the 
part of so many Jeremy Diddlers. 

These knaves were dashing in, I say, and we gave up our “ Count” for lost. 
But our Speaker counts silently and discreetly, and when the last grain of sand 
falls in the minute-glass he calls out the number then present in the House 
with a promptitude and decision that lead one to hope he will, in the chair, 
soon be all that his friends could wish. 

“ Thirty-six ! The House is adjourned !” exclaimed the right honourable gen- 
tleman in the chair, just when the subterranean phalanx were bounding and fly- 
ing in like a herd of antelopes. Now do, I pray you, imagine theineffably silly 
look of the three or four men who at that instant were in full leap between 
the glass door and the magic line traced on the floor-cloth near the chair of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, which indicates that the “ House” has been reached. 
Another moment, and they would have been within the port of safety and 
in the haven of deliverance. Now all that they gained was exposure in the 
full view of the House, the mortification of failure, the ready laughs of all 
the members in their places, and the jeers of those in the lobby. Mr. 





Speaker Denison had satisfied himself by private mental arithmetic that only 
thirty-six members were present when the prescribed time had expired. So | 
he said “ Thirty-six !—the House is adjourned !” 
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SHAKSPEARIAN DOINGS AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Gone, going, gone! positively the last time, if no advance, for one thoy- 
sand pounds! Good Mr. Auctioneer, we will not believe it. Do you meay 
really to say that you can stand in that rostrum, and with steady eye ay} 
business judgment raise that little hammer to knock down what? Ah. 
there’s the rub. In that little “ what” lies the certainty of your forgiveness 
for you are not selling either human flesh—you have not the heart to qd, 
it—or even bricks and mortar—you would look more serious than you do 
if you were doing so. Why? is asked by Echo, and that Echo answer 
as it is wafted over the fragrance of the violet and eglantine,—alas ! ¢},.. 
bricks and mortar of our beloved are no more. We can no longer traverse 
his halls, nor sit where man wrote as never yet did uninspired man writo. 
They are gone, and the place would know him no more, were it not that the 
violets and the roses and the daisies are there, and that we can walk where 
once sauntered, embodying a scene in a morning, Shakespeare the Great, 
Shakespeare the Wonderful, Shakespeare the genius, par excellence, of the 
world. Does any one require to be told that the hammer now lifted up bears 
in its wretched fall the future fate of New Place, the spot where our great 
dramatist passed the later portion of his life, and where he died? It jx 
simply an absurdity to suggest the possibility of such stupendous ignorance. 

So we are positively witnessing the sale of New Place by Mr. Bolton, at 
the Red Horse Inn, at Stratford-on-Avon, on the anniversary of the poet's 
birth and death ; and it is now described, in what may be considered jy 
regard to such a property, as curious terms: “all that valuable family resj- 
dence called New Place, where Shakspeare jived and died, situate jy 
Chapel-street, in the borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, for many years past in 
the occupation of the late Mr. Rice ; consisting of dining and drawing-reoms, 
entrance hall, surgeries which may easily be converted into library and 
breakfast-rooms, nine bed-rooms, bath-room, kitchens, good cellars and out- 
offices, with extensive pleasure and kitchen gardens, coach-house, stabling, 
piggeries, aviary,” &c. The ancient building in which Shakspeare lived 
would probably not have been described very differently, had it existed at 
the present day. Unfortunately, it was pulled down to the ground about a 
century ago by a person named Gastrell, who is generally stated to have 
committed this wretched — of sacrilege, because, forsooth, he was teazed 
by pilgrimages to the Shakspearian dwelling. We are unwilling to think so 
badly of him, and suspect rather that the real ground of complaint lay in 
some dispute with the local authorities respecting the rates. Be this as it 
may, the residence was levelled to the ground, and one of the most interesting 
places in all England became merely as a shadow in history. The only relies 
of it that we know of are two stone lintels, now preserved at the Birth- 
Place, and a series of panels which line the sides of one of the rooms in the 
Falcon Tavern, an inn opposite the New Place; but instead of the odour 
of the violet, there are to be encountered the fumes of tobacco, or the 
villainous scent of it which even is to be allowed to harass one in the fresh 
morning ; for as it is with roses, even so is it with the smoke of that weed,— 

You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will eling round 1t still. 

Now, gentlemen, is there to be really no advance on the insignificant 
srice of one thousand pounds? It is really worth more than that as an 
investment, and is nothing to be given for the garden air, no extra ducat for 
the descendant of the mulberry! Bid, gentlemen, or if you will positively 
not bid, tell us what we are to do. Take another glass of sherry, mildly 
suggested an intelligent gentleman on the left, a proposal, we need hardly 
say, that was received with tokens of approbation. Indeed, we are by na 
means sure that we did not hear the sound of a faint cheer from a farmer 
near the door, who did not bid at all, but who ss as if he were just 
on the point of doing so every time you looked at him. The sherry, however, 
produced another hundred-pound bid immediately, but then again was a 
pause, a horrible pause, with a silence so intense that one might have heard a 
pin drop, only unfortunately for ascertaining the truth by experiment, no- 
body dropped one. Not another shilling was bid, and strange to say, the 
easy expedient of ordering another bottle, which had been so successful in 
the first instance, was not repeated. There the property stuck, really worth 
more, though perhaps hardly equal in value to the auctioneer’s reserve, 
£1,800, upon which there was no advance. We say “ perhaps,” but, as we 
should be sorry to depreciate a property, it is as well to mention that we are 
not well acquainted with the market value of house-property at Stratford, 
and for all that we could confidently assert, the reserve may be moderate. 
Surely, some who are lovers of Shakespeare, and who have also plenty of 
money at their bankers, could be found who would raise such a sum as that 
for it. It is a mere flea-bite for a wealthy citizen, and its possession would 
do honour to any one, far more than that of many a wr for which a large 
sum has been unwittingly given. We should gladly hail a Shakspearian 
scholar as the owner of New Place, but if this is not to be, let it be in the 
hands of any one who would really value it as associated with the memory of 
our great poet. 

Well, it is not our fault that New Place is still unsold, but only that of a 
rich uncle who ought to have left us many thousands of spare cash, but who, 
with an unpardonable want of sagacity, distributed it elsewhere. Perhaps, 
if he had known that we should have ever had an opportunity of making so 
good a purchase, he would have made a better and more judicious will and 
testament ; but, as he did not, we may pass that question by. Suffice it to say, 
the numerous visitors to Stratford on this Tuesday, April the 23rd, appeared 
to take more interest in the newly-restored birth-place of Shakspeare and 
the newly-coloured bust, than in the fate of New Place. One enthusiastic 

pilgrim to the former spot was up and stirring early, a patient devotee at the 
gate, in order to be the first to do the poet honour in the inscription list of 
the day. Another wanted to sleep in the birth-room ; some one else in the 
chancel of the church. Such and so varied are the forms in which Shak- 
spearian idolatry is exhibited. It is all harmless, and if it does nothing else, 
x the extent of the popular affection to the memory of the national 

t. The birth-place is excellently restored, under the care of a local 
architect of talent and judgment, Mr. Gibbs ; every fragment of the origina! 
edifice being very carefully preserved, and what are additions being executed 
with great care in following every indication suggested by what remained of 
the older building. Altogether, the Birth-Place, as now restored, reflects the 
greatest credit on the committee, the architect. and on all who are connected 
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with it. Neither must we omit to notice the garden and orchard attached 
to it, which have been laid out with excellent judgment, under the care of 
w. O. Hunt, Esq., who has taken so active a part in everything connected 
with the house. 

Now to church, and let us ‘see the monumental effigy of Shakspeare. We 
have seen it before, many a time and oft, but there is a living and a speaking 
likeness in that bust, which never wearies. But we really don’t know it 
again. Dear Mr. Vicar, what have you been and goneand done? It used to be 
of an ashy paleness, whitewashed since the time of Malone, somewhat ghastly- 
looking, but still an evident likeness. It is now repainted, and we see it 
as perhaps it used to be seen by the poet’s relatives and friends ; but we 
cannot say that we like the alteration, and should feel better satisfied did the 
worthy vicar consent to submit it to the examination of our leading artists. 
It is a point upon which we feel hardly competent to judge, but we cannot help 
thinking that the paint was originally laid on by a lighter ‘brush. Atall events, 
the prejudice against coloured statues will hardly be removed by the present 
specimen ; though perhaps it may be owing to that prejudice that the change 
in the character of the bust will be probably more severely criticised than if 
it were otherwise. The eg eyes were of a light hazel colour, the hair and 
beard auburn. The doublet in which he was dressed was of scarlet cloth, 
over which was thrown a loose black gown without sleeves, such as our stu- 
dents of law wear at dinner in the Middle Temple Hall. The colouring of 
the bust certainly gives better the idea of Shakspeare, as far as the dress is 
concerned ; but there appears to us to bean extra degree of ghastliness, es- 

cially about the mouth, that more than outweighs any other advantages. 
But no harm has been done, and the gentleman who has painted it may well 
console himself, if absolute success has not crowned his endeavours, that this 
style of art is novel to this country, and that there are probably very few 
artists, even of great eminence, who could have executed the task altogether 
satisfactorily. The great comfort is that the bust is at least undamaged by 
the process, and that the time still appears to be far distant when the an- 
ticipations of Leonard Digges are to become realities. 





—— Shakspeare, at length thy pious fellows give 

The world thy works ; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb, thy name must, When that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 

Here we alive shall view thee still. 


Yes, so we shall, or rather our posterity will; but while we can, we will 
look reverently on that Stratford effigy. These lines were published in the 
year 1623, seven years after the death of Shakspeare ; so that the bust was 
no doubt erected shortly after the poet’s decease. It does not appear to have 
sustained serious injury during the first century after its erection, but in 
the year 1748 it was repaired, and the colouring restored by an artist of the 
name of Hall, a native of Stratford. After this date, the bust has never 
been seen in its pristine state, for although the original colours were no 
doubt faithfully copied, there is generally a wide difference between a copy 
and the original, and there does not appear to be any reason for thinking 
that the present was an exception. e have little doubt but that the 
coloured bust of the latter part of the last century and the coloured bust of 
the present day are equally removed from the exact condition of the. original. 
On this account, we do not so greatly regret the application of the uniform 
stone colour bestowed upon it by Malone. It was better suited to the sacred 
edifice which contains it—more in harmony with the, surrounding objects. 
Besides, it was our first love. Can you really, Mr. Vicar, be so hard-hearted as 
not to have some compunction_for the heartrending occasioned by the oblite- 
ration of the associations of our youth? We will not believe it. Those 
evening bells were nothing to us in comparison with the solemn effigy of 
Shakspeare. Can it be called solemn now? Shade of Malone, you are 
avenged, After all the mud that has been cast on you for your whitewash, 
= — see what the bust was before you plastered it, and we bow our 

anks, 

The bust is said, or rather conjectured, to have been fashioned after a cast 
taken of the head of the poet after death. This supposition seems to be well 
supported by the character of the effigy, which has all the appearance of 
having been formed after such a model. The only difficulty in receiving this 
theory appears to us to consist in the improbability of a comparatively small 
town like Stratford-on-Avon possessing either the artist or the appliances for 
such an — ; though at the same time we suspect that casts after death 
wer, in the seventeenth century, more common than they are at the present 
day. Be this as it may, it is impossible not to acknowledge that the Stratford 
bust is by far the best memorial of the personal appearance of the dramatist 
that we possess. The only other representation of him that deserves any 
consideration is the engraving on the title-page of the first folio edition of 
the poet's works published in 1623, and which is stated by some, but denied 
by others, to bear a similarity to the bust. We have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing our opinion that the resemblance is striking, but have no intention 
of quarrelling with those who differ from us on this disputed point. It is 
one of those matters rather of individual feeling than a question of taste. 

The newly-discovered painting of Shakspeare, upon whicha week or two since 
we discoursed hardly eloquent music, but rather a good deal of the tongs and the 
bones as far as the picture itself was concerned, is to be sent up to London for ex- 
amination, by the kind permission of its respected owner, W. O. Hunt, Esq. 
When in the metropolis, it will, no doubt, be submitted to the scrutiny of 
competent judges in art ; and although, for our own part, we entertain no doubts 
about their decision, such a course will be by far the most satisfactory that could 
have been adopted ; and the public are greatly indebted to the liberality 
which Mr. Hunt has displayed is dealing with a work which so many others, 
Hore intent on the possession of a rarity than anxious for the discovery of 
truth, would have more jealously guarded. The discoverer of the picture, 
Mr. Collins, also deserves a note of praise for the candour he has displayed in 
the matter; and we state this the rather, understanding that some of the 
observations we made on the subject have been misconstrued. It is natural 
that any one who is the first to suggest the possible high value of a work of 
“art which has been hitherto unappreciated, and who is conscious of having 











some degree of impatience any strong adverse criticism upen it. At the same _ 


lah it should be recollected that all who pass an opinion on the subject are 
able to have their judgment reversed ; and so, on such a matter as a Shak- 


‘pearian portrait, their credit will ultimately be at stake. There can be no 


party-feeling, least of all any against Mr. Collins, who, we are assured, has 

throughout shown a disposition to act in the most liberal and candid manner. 

If, when the picture is sent to London, it is accepted as a —eraT 

— of the great dramatist, the brow of Mr. Collins will be crowned wit 
urel, while it will be our lot to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

It is the duty of all concerned in such matters to express candid opinions, 
taking of course the risk of having those opinions controverted by more com- 
petent judges. There was —s in the observations we made that in any 
way reflected upon Mr. Collins, who, we are informed, is an able restorer of 
pictures, and is much esteemed by numerous patrons of art. His own expe- 
rience must have taught him how great is the variety of opinions on nearly 
all matters connected with his profession. The picture in our opinion belongs 
to the last century ; but, even if it be painted so lately as the time of the 
Jubilee, it possesses interest and pecuniary value not merely as a relic of that 
celebrated pageant, but as an authentic copy of the bust in its original 
colours, before the latter was whitewashed under the directions of Malone. 
We should not be in the least degree surprised at a collector giving several 
hundred pounds for it even in that view. What it may be worth if it turns 
out to be the original painting from which the bust is copied is more than we 
can say. The Koh-i-noor would fetch less, and be not worth going a quarter 
as far to see. No one would rejoice more than ourselves should this turn out 
to be the case. The merry laugh that Mr. Collins and the Stratfordians 
would have at us would be cheerfully borne, and more than cheerfully, in the 
satisfaction derived from such a discovery, the importance of which it would 
be hardly possible to over-estimate. The very importance of it is, indeed, a 
strong reason for the advisability of deliberation and further examination ; 
not that we anticipate that our opinions will be overruled, though we should 
feel gratified should an opposite judgment ultimately prevail. We have the 
audacity to think that there is no hope of it. 





RAGS, 


Tue reader of this paper will do well to begin its perusal with a firm con- 
viction of the truth of the poet’s assertion, that sermons may be got out of 
stones, and that there is certainly some good in everything. Otherwise he is 
likely to doubt that anything worth hearing can be said about rags, still 
more, that there is a great deal of good in them. To the respectable middle- 
class English mind, the word will suggest poverty-and street-begging, dirt 
and cold, all at once. The travelled mind, which has made good use of its 
opportunities, and narrowly observed the characteristics of the beggar of 
southern climates, will have similar associations presented to it ; with perha 
the exception of cold, for which it will substitute vermin. There will be only 
here and there an individual of more practical tendencies, who, recalling 
some indistinct recollections of the connection of rags and paper, will conceive 
that this is what the writer is aiming at, and that it is in this that lies the 
good alluded to. _Nothing of the kind. The writer knows nothing about 
paper, barring that it is the tissue upon which he is writing. He has some- 
thing to tell you about rags, which, if you are the rag-hater he takes you to 
be, ought to make you feel a little uneasy. What say you, oh gentle lady ! 
to the fact that that soft warm cloak—so smooth and glossy, that it were 
hard to distinguish it from the real seal-skin, which it imitates—is made of 
rags, undeniable rags, the sole relics of garments which have experienced all 
the vicissitudes to which garments are liable? Swell, swell’s valet, old-clothes- 
man, gent, may each in their turn have possessed it in its previous state of 
existence; until perhaps, at last, it formed the tattered covering of some 
Polish or Italian cripple, whom you would not be very anxious to detect 
between the wind and your nobility. Nor, my male friend, are you a bit 
better off with reference to that rough great coat, which you are preparing to 
cast aside at the approach of spring. It is a comfortable and, you flatter 
yourself, a becoming garment. It has that combination of coarseness and 
neatness so dear to the Englishman of the period. Nevertheless it is nothing, 
or nearly nothing, but old rags, of very much the same quality as the seal- 
skin just mentioned. 

About one fifth of the new cloth now making in Great Britain will be 
composed of old cloth. No matter who your tailor may be, Poole or Moses, 
it must be so. They may call the material as they like, but still, twined in- 
sidiously in with the fresh woven fleece of German or Australian sheep, there 
will surely lurk the thread of what once was rag. The men who not long 
since discovered that old materials are very good substitutes for new, have 
made immense fortunes. Two small villages in the West Riding of York- 
shire, Dewsbury and Batley, situated about a mile apart, are fast spreading 
out towards each other, and would doubtless even by this time have formed 
one great town, were there not some disinclination upon the part of the 
owner of the intervening ground ; and all this by prcins up rags. In the 
little district, a few miles square, which surrounds these places, there are up- 
wards of two hundred factories almost all engaged in the same business. A 
ton of the best woollen rags—for there are qualities even in rags—is worth 
some forty-four sovereigns ; their money value having increased twenty-fold 
in the last quarter of a century. .The cloth, which is annually manufactured 
from them, will be paid for by some million and a half of money. Now, is 
there good in rags, think you? Old cloth becomes new, somewhat in the 
following way. When considerably the worse for wear, it is shipped off for 
the continent. There it gets a little, or rather a good deal, more worn, until 
it has to submit to the common destiny of coats and can no longer hold toge- 
ther. It is at this point that things begin to mend with it, not indeed before 
it very much wants mending. Once let the coat get to the mg stage, and a 
new prospect opens out before it. Utter dilapidation is the first step towards 
re-cohesion. As long as one obstinate shred holds together the various 
parts, and gives it still a claim to be called a garment, it is comparatively 





| worthless ; the moment that gives way, and no longer maintains the vain 
| pretence —presto the dismembered remnants acquire a money value, purse- 


strings are loosened, and from far German markets the agent of the rag 
grinder transports them back to their own West Riding. There is something 


entertained the best motives towards the fortunate owner, should view with | poetical in their returning to their native place in order to take a new lease 


of life. Like Madeira, to be worth much, they must cross and recross the 
sea. Why the principal rag markets should be abroad, we dont know, Pos- 
sibly it is, because foreigners will make shift to wear the parent garment, 
when it is too far gone in decomposition to suit the more decorous English- 
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man. When the rags reach the factory, they are sorted and classed into 
the “mungo” sz rag of fine cloth, and the “ shoddy,” or rag of inferior cloth. 
Then women set to work to clip out the seams, for these last will not work 
up again. Next, they are tossed into a machine called “ the devil,” which 
re-delivers the woollen fibre in its original fuzzy state. The operative who 
does the tossing business is said to“ feed the devil.” Were such a one to 
wish to change his particular employment, and engage in some other capacity 
with a serious Southern family, they would hardly esteem a character from 
his last place any very essential recommendation. Al! that now remains to 
be done is to leaven the .rag-wool with a greater or less proportion of the 
fresh, and to submit the mixture to the score or so of processes in the score 
or so of machines which are required to “finish” it for the warehouse as 
“ superfine,” or “ Witney,” or “seal skin,” or “ pilot,” or whatever the name 
may be, with which the manufacturer baits, and at which the public bite. 

We do not care to introduce our reader too intimately to the place where 
this transformation takes place. Let him content himself with an idea, 
gathered from the transformations of which he is cognisant. In the pantomime 
the change is accompanied by red-light, music, general glitter, much applause, 
and is backed by a scene of Beverley’s. The caterpillar gradually turns into 
a butterfly in the open air, amidst pleasant sights and sweet odours. 
“ Shoddy ” and “ Mungo” are not so fortunate in their mise en scine. Should 
you wish to assist at their transformation scene, you will, probably, first have 
to climb up some very treacherous steps ; if you accomplish this, you will 
proceed from one room to another, up fresh steps, no less dangerous ; in each, 
you will have to hear a confused whirr and rattle of machinery ; you will see, 
if the dust will let you, queer-looking engines, which appear to be composed 
chiefly of toothed wheels and small garden rollers ; grimy-looking men will, 
if you address them, answer you roughly, in a dialect unintelligible to your 
southern ears (they are good fellows though, these upstanding Yorkshiremen); 
if you have nerve to walk about, your foot will alternately slip on cakes of 
congealed greese, and sink in mounds of oily wool ; the smell—but Ohe ! 
jam satis—we must leave that to your imagination. 








THE MERITS OF RIFLES. 


Tue late contest between Lieut. Wallinger and the sergeants of the Royal 
Engineers has, by the correspondence which has subsequently taken place, 
once more called public attention, and not undesirably so, to the question of 
the comparative values of rifles. The question in the present case would be 
indeed very far from a settlement if it depended on the issue of the late trial 
referred to, because, granting even the equality of the weapons then used 
(which no one can do), the merit would really depend, as in fact it did, on 
the shooting. The conditions under which the firing took place being 
unequal, as they always are in match-shooting, by reason of the differences 
of skill and methods of handling, the results, unless with weapons very dis- 
similar indeed, can necessarily only show the competitive distinctions of the 
marksmen. 

As far as the rifles were concerned, the match at Chatham between Lieut. 
Wallinger and the sergeants of the Royal Engineers was a competition be- 
tween the ‘453 bore Whitworth rifle and the ordinary military ‘577 oval-bore 
Lancaster carbine of the Royal Engineers, loaded with the Enfield rifle am- 
munition, namely 70 grains ; the cost of each service weapon being about 
£4. The Whitworth used by Lieut. Wallinger was one of that maker's 
highly finished match-weapons, and charged with 90 grains of No. 6 sporting 
— of Curtis & Harvey, and cost probably some five-and-twenty pounds. 
Now, had every other condition been equal, it could scarcely be expected that 
the performance of a gun made on a service-standard, the conditions of which are 
known to be imperfect, should be equal to one of the highest finished Whit- 
worth weapons, restricted to no limiting conditions, but expressly constructed 
for matches, and costing five times the amount of money. 

All science is based on simple principles, and it is easy for anyone to per- 
ceive that in rifle shooting the straighter the ball flies the surer the hitting 
of the mark ; and the quicker it flies through the air to its destination the 
less time gravitation has to act upon it in deflecting it from a direct course 
and bringing it towards the earth. 

The law, then, which governs accurate rifle-shooting or practice is very 
simple. It is only necessary to establish an equation between the length and 
diameter of the ball, and to give to that ball an adequate rotatory motion 
around its polar axis, when unfailing aceuracy must be the result, irrespective 
of the precise method by which the rotatory or rifle motion is given. That is 
to say, the interior of the rifle barrel may be cut into any number or any shape 
of grooves, or no grooves at all, so long as the equation is preserved, and the 
bullet acquires a proper rotatory motion, and then the accuracy in every 
case will be red The consideration, however, that must determine the 
proper arm for a soldier involves as first conditions that the weapon should 
not exceed a certain weight and dimension, and that it should be easily 
loaded and easily cleaned. It therefore follows, that to be easily loaded, the 
bearing surface, in the aet of loading, should be as small as possible; and 
that, in the shape given tothe rifling, as far as practicable, all angles should 
be avoided. We know no other form that so perfectly carries out this pro- 
9a as the spiral oval, inasmuch as the bearing surfaces in the act of 

oading are but two, and no form offers so great facilities for cleaning with 
the unavoidably scanty meaus at the disposition of the soldier during active 
service, This opinion seemsto be borne out by the results of the Indian campaign, 
and by the trials at Malta, Gibraltar, and other foreign stations. In India 
the Enfield rifle is said to have completely “ shut up” at many critical periods 
of the campaign. The papers and private letters and official reports teemed 
with complaints ; yet with the same ammunition, under the same cireum- 
stances, the oval-bore rifles with which the Royal Engineers were armed 
never failed to perform their duty to the satisfaction of both officers and men. 

We may state that when the Enfield rifle is made with a diminished bore 
and an elongated bullet is used, comparably with the Whitworth the effect 
is just as good ; yet the Enfield service-rifle, as it now exists, must be re- 
garded as an attempt to satisfy impossible conditions. The officers charged 
with the construction of this arm were not permitted to reduce the calibre of 
the weapon below a given limit. Hence the adoption of the standard bore 
of ‘577. As a consequence of this too great diameter of bore, an inherent 
difficulty presented itself, namely, that of securing a perfectly and unfailing 
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hermetical fit between the interior of the bore and the ball when driven from 
the barrel by the explosion of the powder. Let us examine the actual result 
of the imperfect conditions exhibited in the Enfield rifle. The weight of the 
ball is fixed at 530 grains, the ne of powder at 70 grains, the calibre, ag 
before stated, at ‘577. Now the effect of 70 grains of powder acting on the 
large cross-section of the ball, will not and does not give pressure sufficient 
to produce in every case sufficient expansion of the ball into the grooves, 
Careful experiment shows that not ten per cent. of the bullets are equally and 
fully expanded on every side. Sometimes one groove is distinctly mark 
sometimes two, and in only one-tenth of the total rounds are the 
fully expanded, hence the inaccuracy of the shooting of the 577 bore service. 
rifle. 

Now, the perfect conditions of accurate practice from rifles grooved in any 





form may be described as follows :—That the bore should be ‘5 inch, the 


length of ball 1°12 inch, rotation or twist 1 in 18 inches, charge of powder 909 
to 100 grains (No. 6), weight of ball identical, namely 530 grains. The force 
exerted under this condition upon the cross section of the ball may be con- 
sidered as plus, therefore there is an unfailing and unerring fit between the 
ball and the bore, and it arises in this way,—the diminished diameter of the 
bore gives increased length of ball, and no wooden plug is necessary as in the 
service bullets to drive out the metal. The bullet is therefore an homogene- 
ous solid of about three diameters long. In the explosion the expansive 
force of the powder is first exerted on the rear or posterior section of the ball 
(a), and the transmission of the motive force, although almost instantaneous, 
is nevertheless met by the vis inertie of the mass of metal constituting the 
ball, exerted in the whole length (from a to b), and backed by the counter 





Bullet for Small-bore Rifle. Service Bullet, with Wooden Plug. 


resistance of the air in the barrel. It is at a glance evident that this resist- 
ance must be evinced in the middle portion of the bullet or part of greatest 
resistance (¢), and consequently, by a perfectly natural expansion there, the 
bullet would be slightly shortened, say about one-tenth of an inch, while 
the central portion would be increased in diameter sufficiently to fit her- 
metically the form of the interior of the barrel, whatever its shape might be. 

When these more perfect conditions are fulfilled, not once in 500 times 
is there any defective expansion, the ball invariably taking the form of the 
rifle, and thus there results the most excellent rifle practice. 

These remarks apply to all rifles of every description. : 

What is it these favourable conditions do for a rifle, and why do they give 
more accurate shooting? Having shown how the interior of the bore is 
perfectly fitted by the bullet, we will endeavour to trace its results. One of 
the main achievements in the construction of a rifle is, as we have said, to get 
a “ low trajectory,” that is, that the curve the bullet describes in its flight 
should be as near an approach to a straight line as possible, and, as a neces- 
sary sequence, a high velocity is absolutely necessary, so that gravitation may 
have the minimum of effect in depressing the ball in its passage. Now, the 
effect of diminution of the calibre achieves the first result, and by the employ- 
ment of a larger charge of powder on the small cross section of the ball, the 
highest velocity and the most accurate results are obtained. 

With respect to the methods of rifling, it will be inferred from what we 
have already said, that so long as the ball gets a proper “ spin” on leaving the 
barrel, it matters not in itself how that rotation is given, whether by an 
hexagonal bore as in the Whitworth, an oval as in the Lancaster, or by three 
grooves as in the Enfield ; neither is a number of gr®oves necessary, for if 
one has @ sufficient grip on the bullet to turn it, the requisite condition 1s 
fulfilled. Still there are inherent defects in the manners of grooving which 
may easily be shewn. If the rifling be angular, there is a loss of power in 
effecting the expansion necessary to fill up the angles, besides the probable 
escape there of the propelling gas. Moreover each angle is a line of weak- 
ness to the barrel ; so with any number of grooves, and proportionably to 
their depths are the same defects manifested. The spiral oval, therefore, of the 
Lancaster gun is theoretically the best, as presenting the form to which the 
bullet will most readily adapt itself with the slightest expansion. 

That the Lancaster rifle must have great merits appears from the fact, that, 
before the adoption of the Enfield pattern, the Lancaster rifle, then in com- 
petition with it, was recommended in preference by four separate and distinct 
committees. It was submitted for approval to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
by him sent for final decision to Hythe. The first report from the officers of 
the School of Musketry there was most favourable ; the second report decided 
in favour of the Enfield. The reason then assigned for this decision was that 
the balls “stripped.” Subsequently, however, the following facts are said to 
have transpired. The first 10,000 rounds of Pritchett ammunition, with 
which the first trials there were conducted, were of the proper standard 
diameter. With these cartridges admirable shooting resulted. In the 
second experiment the same ammunition was not employed, the former 
having been made in 1853, the latter in 1854 ; the experimenting officers 
at Hythe being entirely unconscious of any difference in the ammunition, 
not having been informed that in the bullets made in the latter year there 
was a difference of ‘007 less in the diameter, as compared with the bullet 
of 1853. i 

This fact was not detected until a year and a half after the final decision 
in favour of the Enfield, when Colonel (then Captain) Fitzroy Somerset, 
tested the pattern of the Royal Engineer oval-bore carbine. It is easy to Se 
that the diameter of the diminished Pritchett bullet being less than the propeT 
standard, it would, in many instances, especially when there was any excess 
of hardness in the lead, pass out of the barrel without acquiring a rotatory 


| motion, that is, it would not sufficiently expand to fill the interior of the 


barrel, whether of a Lancaster or any other rifle. 

That the Whitworth is too expensive for army use, and requires yee 
delicate treatment than it is likely to get in actual service, we think few pie" 
question, and the tests should therefore be applied to the Lancaster ant 
Enfield or other patterns respectively, which are fitted for the rough ang 
warfare. The way of doing this, however, will not be by rifle-matches, t 
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by firing from a fixed rest, with equal quantities of nee, and with bullets 
of the same weight and cast, thus making all such conditions equal, and 
leaving the test open only to the respective merits of the weapons 


themselves. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Wuew Foucault, > his beautiful pendulum experiments, had succeeded in 

demonstrating optically the fact of the earth’s daily rotation on its axis, phi- 
losophers turne their attention to the various phenomena of nature in the 
endeavour to discover some other effects which might be traced to the same 
cause. It was not long before M. Babinet, of the French Institute, announced 
that, owing to the centrifugal force occasioned by the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, all the streams of water in the northern hemisphere had a constant 
tendency to wear away their right banks, whilst those in the southern hemi- 
sphere would have a similar tendency to abrade the left bank. He added, 
moreover, that this tendehcy was in proportion to the sine of the latitude, 
and independent of the direction of the stream. This announcement was 
received with considerable interest ; several academicians at once adopted it. 
Some, however, would not allow that this erosive action exercised any real 
influence upon the direction of the stream, whilst others denied that it was 
able to produce an appreciable effect, except at the mouths of rivers : the fact 
of some action being caused by the earth’s rotation was, however, generally 
accepted. The subject has recently been submitted to rigid mathematical 
analysis by M. Lamarle, and his researches have led him to an opposite 
opinion to that entertained by M. Babinet and others. He has shetak Gint 
in the case of a river four kilometres (about two and a half miles) wide, 
flowing in our hemisphere with a uniform velocity of three metres every 
second, the water at the right hand of the stream would only be raised 
twelve centimetres (about four and a half inches) above its normal level, by 
reason of the rotation of the earth, an amount which, if unaccompanied by 
other causes, would be quite inadequate to exert any influence on the course 
of the river, if the two banks, supposed to be upon a level, were each to pre- 
serve a certain degree of elevation above the part moistened by the water. 
This, however, would not hold good, we should imagine, in the case of a flood, 
or where the river rose sufficient to overflow its banks. If we assume that these 
are of equal height, the water would flow over the right bank when it was not 
within four inches of the top of the left, and in that case it could not fail to 
have a very marked influence upon those parts over which it flowed. M. 
Lamarle next proceeds to show that various circumstances, such as friction 
against the banks, tend to modify or even neutralize the slight elevation 
which is given to the right side of the stream, and concludes by stating it as 
his belief that the rotation of the earth exercises scarcely any appreciable 
influence upon the direction of streams in their ordinary state. 

An easy method of preparing large quantities of liquid and‘solid carbonic 
acid has just been made known by M.M. Loir and Drion. They first 
produce a temperature of — 89°5° C., by the rapid volatilization of liquid 
ammonia under the air pump, and then conduct dry carbonic acid under a 
slight pressure into a vessel which is kept at this low temperature in the 
ammonia bath. Ina short time transparent crystals, increasing rapidly in 
bulk, are seen to form on the sides of the glass, and at the end of half an 
hour, nearly an ounce will have formed. 
acid, forming a colourless mass as clear as ice. 
they slowly assume the gaseous condition ; placed upon the hand they do 
not occasion any particular sensation of cold. 





with an oily coating. 
grasping a crystal between the finger and thumb, he is rewarded by the 


They are difficult to grasp | obtained 
between the fingers, and when gently squeezed slip away, as if enveloped | to the Peak of Teneriffe, under the direction of Mr. Piazzi Smith, proposed to the 


When, however, the experimenter has succeeded in | 


Hitherto liquid or solid carbonic acid has only been obtainable by the | 
employment of very costly and dangerous iron apparatus ; and the enormous | 


pressure which it was necessary to obtain in order to condense the acid at 


machine to explode, killing the attendant. 

The formation of hail has always excited the interest and attention of the 
natural philosopher. M. Dufour has for some time past been investigating 
some phenomena connected with the freezing of water, and his results, which 
are very curious, seem to throw great light upon the manner in which hail- 
stones are formed. He isolates a certain quantity of water from contact with 
any solid body, by placing it in the midst of a liquid which has the same 
specific gravity as itself, and with which it will not mix, and then exposes it 
toa gradually diminishing temperature. The fluid which he uses is a mixture 
of chloroform and oil in proper proportions, in which a drop of water takes 
the form of perfect spheres, and maintains itself in equilibrium in the centre 
of the vessel, unaffected by gravity. Upon cooling the whole, it is remarked 
that these isolated spheres of water scarcely ever freeze at 32° F. but may 
be brought down to as low a temperature as 21°, 14°, &c., before a change of 
State takes place. Sometimes, even, globules of water may be reduced to 34 
degrees below the freezing point before they become ice. 

The solidification of these aqueous globules presents several points of interest. 

hey become suddenly transformed, sometimes into solid globes of ice, at 
other times only freezing at the surface, according to their size and tem- 
perature. When a sphere of ice formed in this manner is brought near 
other spheres in the liquid state, it occasions the congelation of the latter and 
causes them to coalesce. Sometimes, when the globules are small and the 
temperature very low, the spheres, when they are brought in contact, solidify 
suddenly, but do not unite. At other times, with larger globules and at 
temperatures not much below the freezing point, they flow over one another 
ore or less completely, the liquid one forming an icy shell to the solid one. 
In this way can be produced lumps of ice of the most different shapes. Some- 
times they appear like irregular spheres built up of concentric layers, whilst 
other spheres ~ projections in their surface. These varied forms would, how- 
ever, be of little interest in themselves were it not for the striking manner 
in which they explain the strange and often incomprehensible forms assumed 
by hail-stones, This analogy is not merely superficial, but is borne out in 





These crystals are solid carbonic | 
When exposed to the air | 


with others of different sizes and temperatures, freeze together, and form 
all the different varieties and shapes of hail. ctnect. 

Intoxication is not always attended with injurious results. A physician, 
residing in the Philippine Islands, has written home to say that on a recent 
occasion, one of his attendants being bitten with a very venomous serpent, 
and having tried various remedies in vain, as a last resource he bethought 
himself of giving him a bottle of coco wine (a strong alcoholic drink), In a 
short time the wine was swallowed, and the man became drunk, but seemed 
free from the agony which he was previously suffering. As he became sober, 
the pain rea , 80 a second bottle was given to him, and after that a 
third with a like good effect. The swelling went down in his arm, and he 
was ina short time cured. There is a saying in some countrie that drinking 
alcohol to intoxication is a specific against the venom of s:rpents, but we 
have never heard of so well authenticated an instance as this. The instance 
is the more remarkable as a bite from a similar species of serpent which bit 
the physician’s attendant has been known to be fatal in a few minutes. 





M. E. Lagout has presented a report to the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
employment of sea-weed, applied in layers against the thin walls of habitations, 
to prevent sudden variations in and excess of temperature. The marine alge, such 
as sea-wrack, may be termed a sea-wool, which has this advantage over ordinary 
wool, that it does not harbour insects, and undergoes no ebhange by dryness or 
humidity, provided it be not exposed to the solar rays ; in that case it undergoes a 
complete transformation; from being brown and flexible, it becomes white and 
almost rigid. In the dark, on the contrary, itis unchangeable, unfermentable, 
inputrescent, uninflammable, and unattackable by insects. At first it has the 
objection of being hygrometic, but a single washing in fresh water removes the 
salt, and then its properties become so beneficial, that a celebrated architect has 
styled it the ‘* flannel of health for habitations.” It has been applied successfully 
between the tiles and ceiling of a railway station; also in a portable house 
intended for the use of officers at the Camp of Chalons; also double panels, 
the intermediate space being filled with sea-weed, have been prepared for the 
construction of temporary barracks at the isle of Reunion. The consulting com- 
mittee of Public Health, the Society of Civil Engineers, the council for Civic 
Structures, &c., have expressed their approval of the judicious employment of the 
marine alge, and state that the popularization of this process will be of great 
service in dwellings, especially in those of the humbler class, as it renders them 
both more agreeable and salubrious. It can be obtained for about twenty shil- 
lings the ton, which quantity is sufficient for upwards of an hundred square yards 
of roofing. 

M. Bechamp has discovered a new property in platinum, the faculty of reduciug 
perchloride of iron. 

Dr. Eiselt, of Prague, has made a very important discovery connected with 
researches for the detection of contagious miasma in the air. In the foundling 
hospital at Repy, near Prague, there were, among 250 children, between the ages 
of 6 and 10 years, 92 cases of blennorrhea of the ocular conjunctiva. This 
epidemic ophthalmia fully convinced Dr. Eiselt that the contagion could be trans- 
mitted by other means than by contact. He instructed the nurses to carefully 
avoid touching the eyes of the patients; but, notwithstanding the greates* pre- 
cautions, the doctor and his assistants were attacked by the same disorder. Then, 
by the aid of the Aeroscope of M. Pouchet, he examined the atmosphere of one of 
the sick wards, and in the first current of air through the apparatus he distinetly 
saw little pus cells, which had undoubtedly served as the vehicle of contagion, 
Several members of the Imperial Medical Society of Vienna, appreciating the 
high importance of this discovery, have united together to pursue researches inte 
the matter, 

M. Otto Struve, surprised at the important results obtained by the expedition 


Emperor of Russia to establish a permanent observatory on Mount Ararat, near 
Tiflis. This proposal was favourably received, and the sum of £5,000 appro- 


instant raising of a blister, attended with all the sensations of a severe burn, | Priated for the necessary constructions, and half that sum for the purchase of 


instruments, 
In certain places on the sea-coast, where the usual means employed for fixing 
the shifting sands, or dunes, have failed, such as planting the maritime pine, 


| . ; . | certain kinds of grass, acacias, &c., it has been found that the ailanthus is perfectly 
the ordinary temperature of the air, has on more than one occasion caused the | 
| last sixteen years planted a considerable extent of surface with this fast-spreading 





humerous details, and the author has shown that he can thus explain their | 
| but the doctor seems to possess so excellent a remedy that bis own progress was 


crutnany as well as their abnormal characters. He assumes that the aqueous 
, rops can be cooled below the freezing point in the upper strata of the at- 
nosphere without assuming the solid state ; that then these globules, uniting 


suecessful, even in the most arid places. A landowner near Odessa has for the 


tree, and an almost impenetrable forest exists where formerly was only a dreary, 


barren waste. 

‘* We,” observes our Paris contemporary, the Cosmos, ‘‘ have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing, as almost certain, the discovery made by M. Hermann Goldschmidt, of 
a ninth satellite to the planet Saturn, situated between Hyperion, the seventh 
satellite observed by M. Lassel, and Japhet. We could give the numbers which 
express the distance of the new satellite from Saturn, and its mean diurnal motion, 
but prefer waiting till the measures are verifled. Since the 10th of this month, 
M. Goldschmidt has not lost sight of bis brilliant conquest, and he will follow it 
step by step until it attains its greatest elongation. It will probably be named 
Chiron, the last son of Saturn.” 


a ’ 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Tne meeting of the Geographical Society, on Monday, was rendered inter- 
esting by the reading of letters from Dr. Livingstone and his brother, Mr. 


| Charles Livingstone. 


In his first letter, dated from Sesheke, 10th September, Dr. Livingstone de- 
scribes the route which he had taken in escorting back the Makalolo to their own 
country, as he had promised. The party started on the 16th of May from Tette, 
and in three months accomplished a distance of six hundred miles into the in- 
terior. Their route lay along the Zambesi, and crossing the mountains of Kebra- 
basa they continued along the valley of the Zambesi for about a hundred miles ; 
then turning westward in lat. 27° 18’, up the river Zongue they saw frag- 
ments of coal strewed on its bed. They then ascended to the base of Tabachen, 
about 2,000 feet above the Zambesi (3,300 above the sea), and ‘‘ breathed fora 
short time the clear, cold, reviving airof that high land, and actually saw hoar frost 
and a little ice.” They then descended into the great valley of the Makolo, and 
when within twenty miles from the Victoria Falls they could see the columns of 
vapour with the naked eye. The doctor's plan of returning was to pass Victoria 
Falls, buy camels at Sinamanes, then drop down the stream 30 as to be at the sea 
in November. He then describes the skin disease, or leprosy, under which he 
found Sekalelu labouring. Many influential men of his tribe, too, had died of 
fever, as also had six out of nine of a party of London missionaries at Linyanti, 


rarely delayed more than a day or so when any of his party was unfortunately 
attacked, while on the other hand the poor natives were helplessly perishing. 
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This letter was intended to have been sent overland by one of the elephant- | 


hunters, but that means having been missed, the doctor adds a second one from 
Tette on the 26th November, with further details. The river was so low, that 
they could easily see the bottom of one-half of the fissure which forms the Vic- 
toria Falls, the depth of which, instead of 100, is over 310 feet, and the breadth 
of the Falls between one statute and one geographical mile, that is, somewhat less 
than 2,000 s. The lips of the crack or fissure into which the cataract falls is 
at Garden Island about 80 feet, and on the opposite side of the crack the fissure 
is prolonged in a remarkable zigzag manner, through what may be called a table- 
land, for the ground on the opposite side is of the same height as that over which 
the cataract flows. After leaping sheer down 310 feet, the water is collected from 
both sides, and eseapes through a narrow gorge at right angles to the Falls, thence 
flowing away in the zigzag part between high cliffs, broken through the compara- 
tively flat top of the surrounding country, which is of the same level as the bed of 
the river above the Falls. ‘Asa whole, the Victoria Falls are the most wonder- 





ful in the world.” A fall, called Mombra, below them, is interesting, from the 
fact that it is looked down on from a height of 500 feet. The whole country 
round the Falls had been subjected to comparatively recent volcanic action ; but 
the occurrence of roots of reeds and saurian bones in the tufa, over an area of 200 
miles in extent, is incompatible with the notion of this tufaceous deposit being of 
voleanic ejection. At Kariba, a basaltic dyke stretches across the stream, pre- 
senting a wide but dangerous passage for canoes. At Vurumas, there occurs the 
swiftest rapid on the river: it is about 100 yards in length, and runs at the rate 
of six knots an hour. There appeared to be another dyke here similar to that at 
Kariba, but this had two openings. In the bank of the river, a large seam of 
fine coal was observed ; and another was seen in the bank at Mangerire Hill. 
Fragments were also observed in the rivulets on both sides, and the existence of 
the coal-field, down as far as Sinramanes, below the Falls, has been distinctly 
made out. 

The only real difficulty in the passage of the river is at Morumbua, and that 
could be passed in full flood, for a rise of 80 feet must smooth it over. ‘‘ On 
arriving here,” the letter concludes, “ two days ago, we had travelled from Lin- 
yanti and back some 1,400 miles—the greater part on foot. We have thus kept 
faith with the Makalolo, though we have done nothing else. We were swamped 
once, but the men behaved admirably, leaping out and swimming alongside until 
we got into smooth water. In another place one canoe was upset and property 
lost. 
‘all well.” 

An interesting paper was then read on the Batoka country, a portion of Central 
Africa, between the 25th and 29th degrees of east longitude, and 16th and 18th 
of south latitude, by Mr. Charles Livingstone, dated from Kongone, at the 
mouth of the Zambesi, as late as the 14th of January of the present year. The 
boundaries are the Kafire on the north, the Zambesi on the east and south, and 
the low fever plains of the river Majeela on the west. A mountain range rises 
abruptly on the north of the Zambesi, and spreads north and west in a vast undu- 
lating table-land, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. Sandstone is the pre- 
vailing rock, and beds of shale and coal-seams crop out in the banks of the 
small streams which flow into the Zambesi, while in some parts granite resem- 
bling that of Aberdeen is met with. The broad elevated lands have a fine climate, 
well suited for Europeans. Feyer is unknown. A few years sinee these exten- 
sive prairies were peopled by the Batoka, now not a human being was to be seen, 
and vast herds of buffalos, zebras, and antelopes graze on the luxuriant pasture. 
So desolate now is this district that the explorers travelled from Monday until 
Saturday without encountering a single person, although the ruined huts of their 
villages were frequently met with. The Batoka people were driven out of their 
country by the invasion of Sebitané, but before their conquerors had well settled 
down in their newly-gotten territory they were attacked by small-pox, and when 
weakened in numbers by its ravages, they were in turn driven out by the 
warlike Matibelé, 

It is narrated of the Batoka that in an ancient time they marched to fight with 
another tribe, but they thought it would be better first to hold a consultation 
with their enemy, whom they persuaded to regard peace as preferable to fight- 
ing, and perchance of being killed, and a large heap of stones was mutually 
raised in commemoration of their pacification. They are remarkable hunters of 
the buffalo and elephant, and rush close up to them and kill them with their spears. 
In this respect they are very brave. Having been at peace for ages, they 
have attained to some degree of eivilization. Fruit-trees have beea planted by 
them ; no other tribe has done this, and not even the Portuguese. Some tribes 
superstitiously believe, that whoever plants a mango will die, but in this country 
the explorers saw regular rows of fruit-trees, some of which must certainly have 
seen a hundred summers. Their degree of civilization is farther shown in the 
respect they show to their dead in their funeral rites, and the monuments they 
raise to thew memory ; while others not so advanced, consign the bodies of their 
relatives to the river to be devoured by alligators, or cover them over amongst 
the bushes, when they are scented out and devoured by the hyenas. The belief 
in witcheraft is prevalent, and the drinking the waradi, or poison-draught, is the 
test of the innocence of the accused. 

These natives are remarkable for their hospitality ; no stranger is suffered to 
be hungry, and the explorers met from them the most cordial kindness, Some 
cleared out the ground for their camp, some brought them food, while others 
fetched thein water, although the latter had to be got more than a mile away from 
the village. They store their grain with great care, and from it they produce a very 
excellent beer, nutritious but not intoxicating. Drunkenness was not prevalent, 


We then abandoned the canoes, and came home on foot, thankful to say | 
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and the people were all plump and in good condition. Labour was cheap. One 
of their coloured attendants had an old pair of trousers ; he engaged a man to 
help him for a whole day for one leg; fora second day for the other ; and he 
continued to get his assistance the third day for the piece that was left minus 
the buttons. 

With another full description of the Victoria Falls this communication wag 
terminated ; and Sir Roderick Murchison and Consul Hansen addressed the meet. 
ing, expressing strongly their feelings of respect for Livingstone’s conduct, which 
both thought would render the English name in the highest estimation among the 
African tribes and peoples. The latter, an African gentleman of colour, spoke 
eloquently on the subject of Livingstone’s success in his explorings, and attributed 
it to the very just.and kindly point of view from which that gentleman had 
regarded the A fricans,—that was, not a8 inferior beings, but as men ; and as he 
had always treated them with kindness, consideration, and truthfulness, so he had 
elicited the better feelings of their nature, and had himself everywhere been 
honoured and beloved, and treated with affection and hospitality wherever he had 

one, ’ 
r The eminence of Mr. Ruskin as an art-critic, and the excellence ang 
popularity of his published works, of .course secured for him, at the Roya] 
Institution, a most brilliant audience, His subject was sboerenty a simple 
one “Tree twigs,” but the numerous artistic diagrams with which it was 
illustrated, at once showed how fertile of art-lessons it would prove. 

The Lecturers that usually appeared in the place he occupied that evening 
were the greatest philosophers of the age, and the deepest truths and the latest 
discoveries of science were the engrossing topics on which they dwelt. But no 
such high interest attached to what he had to say on this occasion. All he 
should endeavour to do would be to point out the connection between the laws 
of nature and those of art, the aspects of nature and the aspects of art. He 
had only eleme truths to tell, he could hardly say to teach, as they were 
already known, although perhaps sometimes forgotten. 

By little twigs the most important fabric on the face of the earth was woven, 
Of iron and many other substances so useful to our race, so abundant in nature, 
we see nothing of the elaborations ; but of trees, timber, wood, we see the work. 
manship daily carried on before us. The flowers of the field neither toil nor 
spin, but the leaves of the forest are ceaseless toilers: all their existence long 
they are spinners, and weavers, and miners ; and the timber of our largest trees 
displays the warp and woof of the multiple threads which the ever working leaves 
have elaborated. 

There are three modes of aggregation : 1, simple, like the shingle on our sea. 
shores ; 2, tree-growth, in which one layer of material is laid over the other with 
a bond of union between the two; and 3, perfect growth, as in animals, in which 
the organ has always the same form, but increases in size, as, for example, the 
hand, which, although it grows larger, is nevertheless always a hand. 

The growth of a tree commences with a short stem, to which another stem is 
vertically added, and so on a third; but the rod which this vertical elongation 
would ultimately make, would be too slender, too weak, for any covering of leaves, 
Against this result nature provides, by sending down constantly two roots for 
every shoot sent up, so that every branch and trunk is thus encased and 
strengthened. 

The next inquiry which naturally arises, is as to the structure of these shoots, 

In the dicotyledonous trees, which are the most interesting to us as being of 
native growth, these twigs are divided into two classes, namely ; those of a square 
form (Fig. 1), and those which are pentagonal (Fig. 2), or have many sides. In the 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


former, the shoots are alternately placed at right angles to each other (Fig. 3) ; in 
the latter, they form by their positions a spiral round the stem (Fig. 4). The 
position of the leaves is not, however, strictly geometrical, each leaf trying, as 
it were, to get the most room and air for itself in seeking the most open space. 
There is something like instinct 
or volition in this; and one 
can but consider this power of 
choosing the best condition to 
be dependent on the vital 
energy. The five upper leaves 
of the oak exhibit this beau- 
tiful spiral arrangement. The 
horse-chesnut exhibits even 
more beautifully than any other 
tree this arrangement, for the 
alternate leaves, although 
crowded, grow with the most 
perfect grace and freedom. 

Of one school of art it was 
scornfully said that its artists 
followed out the minutiz of 
their pictures with micro 
scopic exactness; but before 
the microscope was know?, 
and in all ages, there had been 
a class of painters who had 
given the utmost attention to 
the perfection of details. It 
was to be remarked, that when- 
ever leafage had been care- 
fully studied and finished, that 
school, whether in painting 
or architecture, had always 
flourished ; whenever the leaves 
were neglected, that school had 








Fig. 4. 
failed. The Venetian pictures held the first place in art, and how wonderful was 


Fig. 3. 


their finish in this reapect. The portrait of Ariosto, by Titian, in the National 
Gallery, was referred to for its foliage background. The events transpiring 1" 
Italy might give the chance to our nation of obtaining some of the best examples, 
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and nothing advanced the art-student so much as seeing and ntyieg the work 
¢areally great painter. What has advanced sculpture in our so much 
pe the fine examples of Greek art, and especially the Elgin marbles? One good 
Venetian picture in our national collection would be a school of art established 


for ever. 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 7. Fig. 8. 


Fig. 5 is given as a type of the work of the leaf left after it falls in a polygonal 
tree, namely, the oak, That left in a rectangular tree would present a similar 
appearance, except only that the buds would be in pairs instead of single. Each 
of these types are connected with those of monocotyledonous trees by intermediate 
conditions, such as those of the arbor vite and pine. Figs, 6 and 7 represent the 
outer spray of the arbor vite, which is broad in one direction, narrow in another, 
and forms gradually a branch, which is flat in its foliage, though the stem is 
rounded by the gradual accretion of the decaying leaves. This tree may be con- 
sidered as forming the link between the rectangular dicotyledons and the monoco- 
tyledons; while the pine, in which the leaves arranged in a spiral order leave 
when they fall a spray, such as fig. 8, is the link between the alternate dicoty- 

ledon and the monocdtyledon. Such 

7 being the general structure of the sprays, 
js we have next to consider the mode of 
ramification. Each healthy shoot every 
year adds at least four others to its 
extremity, two and two (Fig. 9), in 
opposite vertical planes if the character 
of the stem be square ; three in separate 
divergent (Fig. 10) directions if it be 
polygonal. Thus the minimum increase 
Fig. 9 Fi. 10 can be stated at three shoots for each 
bv; — extremity of every stem. Each of these 

iwigs again, at the next season of growth, produces three others (Fig. 11), 
and s0 on at every ensuing increase. These twigs are thus constantly massing 








Fig. 11. 
Fig. 12. 


themselves towards the outer circumference of the tree (Fig. 12), while the 
stouter branches which support them are comparatively inert and lifeless, 


Careless painters were apt to represent boughs by a series of irregular offshoots, 
and as dying away in their energy towards their tips (Fig. 13). 
Such might be true of the twig in which the vital energy 
was most forcibly put forward in its first sprouting, but. it 
was not so in the bough at the extremity of which the 


. 4 numerous new subdivisions or twigs formed themselves into 
a globular interlacing mass, in which the fullest vitality of 

& the tree was exhibited. ' 

Fig. 13. That, observe, is considering the bough only as a flat rami- 


, fication, but actually as the shoots in a rectangular tree 
‘pring in the form of a cross, and in a polygonal tree in a spiral order, the 
ramification being on all sides with equal force, the resulting structure takes a 
cup-shape, so that every tree may be considered as a mass terminated by aspherical 
or round surface, composed of a series of cup-shaped masses of foliage, emerging 
one from within the other. 

There is a general tendency in the boughs of some trees to curve with a concave 
outwards; in other trees the concave is inwards. If the concave is outward, the 
“spect of the tree is like that of a fountain, throwing its branches out from the 
central stem ; if the concave is inwards it more resembles a fir-cone, the successive 
cups closing round each other towards the top of the tree. Every branch in 
“arrying on the formation of the mass of its leaves, to occupy in successive years 








: '¢ place which they are required to fill in the typical form of the tree, exercises 
“0 instinct like that ofan animal. It is commonly said that light and heat operate 


on vegetable tissue, under fixed mechanical laws, but there is a vital law which 
modifies the action of the —_ and heat, which accepts that action willingly if it 
draws the bough where the bough wants to go, which refuses and painfully submits 
to the same action if it drives or attracts the bough where it does not want to go. 

Hence there is a continual exhibition of vital power and of instinctive choice of 
place and of direction, contending with adverse mechanical influences, or flourishing 
under favourable ones, and the curvatures of a bough are therefore sometimes 
free, sometimes cramped, sometimes suddenly changed, sometimes resolately 
consistent in purpose. These characters give at once , fantasy, and yet 
the look of imperfect organic life which distinguishes the Renety of a branch from 
that of any other flexible form. In the convolutions of a serpent, for instance, 
the whole y is animated at once by a harmonious force ; in the undulations of 
& wave, governed by a force communicated under constant laws. The line of a 
branch interrupted in vitality, and subjected to various accidents, stiffly graceful 
and fitfully consistent, is recognizable at a glance from all other conditions of 
consecutive lines presented in the natural world, 

In bringing out these results, it will be seen that the action of the leaf differs 
wholly from that of the flower. The flower perishes quickly, leaving behind it 
the seed which is to be developed into its successor. The leaf not only leaves 
behind it the bud which is to be developed into a similar shoot, but works all its 
life long in order to establish the succeeding shoot uader different circamstances 
from all that had preceded it. It not only leaves the bud, but places it and 
provides for it by the actual substance of the stem from which it is to advance to 
greater height and wider e, The main function of the flower, therefore, is 
ane only in its death ; that of the leaf depends on prolonged work during 
its life. 

This difference in the operation of the flower and leaf has attracted the atten- 
tion of all great nations as a type of the various conditions of the life of man. 
Chaucer’s poem of the Flower and the Leaf, in which the strongest knights and 
noblest ladies worship the goddess of the leaf in preference to the goddess of the 
flower, is perhaps the clearest expression of the feeling of the middle ages in this 
respect. That of the Greeks is set forth by the fable of the “ Rape of Proserpine.” 
The Greeks had no goddess Flora correspondent to the Flora of the Romans. The 
Greek Flora is Persephone, the “ Bringer of Death,” because they saw that the 
force and use of the flower was only in its death. ‘Fora few hours Proserpine 
plays in the Sicilian fields, but snatched away by Pluto her destiny is accom- 
plished in the Shades, and she is crowned in the grave. The Greek feeling re- 
specting the leaf is set forth by the fable of ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne.” Daphne is 
the daughter of one of the great mountain rivers of Arcadia, and of the Earth ; 
that is to say, she is the mist of the dashing river filling the mountain valley. 
The sun chasing the mist from chasm to chasm is Apollo pursuing Daphne. 
Where the mist is sheltered by the rocks from the heat of the sun, the laurel and 
other richest vegetation spring in profusion, and thus the laurel-leaf becomes the 
type of the animating power of the rivers and of the sunshine ; and therefore the 
reward and crown of all vigorous human work nourished at once by the dew of 
earth, and the light of Heaven. 

This interpretation of the fable of Apollo and Daphne might at first be doubted, 
but will not be so when it is compared with the original eastern tradition as pre- 
served in the book of Genesis, In the garden of Paradise we are not told that there 
were flowers. We may conjecture that the term, ‘‘ herb of the field,” includes them, 
but we are told positively that there grew every tree—literally, every timber— 
good for food at | pleasant tothe eyes. And it is said, that these trees were not 
watered by rain, for rain had not been caused upon the earth. The brightness of 
the sky was not to be concealed by rain-clouds, but a mist rose from the ground 
to water the garden. Sunshine and mist together forming the nourishment of its 
vitality, as in Arcadia, the Eden of the Greeks, the same power is attributed to 
Apollo and Daphne. 

In applying these principles to art, the same feeling appeared to animate the 
best workmen of the great times. The noblest architectural decorations had been 
found in the Jeaf rather than in the flower. In the Acanthus by the Greeks, and 


| in nearly every form of Spring vegetation by the Gothic workmen. The merit of the 


work might be almost always judged of by the simplicity of line and by the artist's 
dwelling on the spring and growth of individual leaves rather than on the shadows 
produced by their entanglement. The intricate shadows of complex foliage or 
flowers formed the decorations of declining architecture, but in the best times the 
designs consisted of few lines like those of the example here given from the Ducal 
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Fig. 14. 
Palace of Venice, in which there was no palpable dexterity of cutting, but an ex- 
quisite attention to and enjoyment of the spring of the stem and the undulation of 
the foil. All good work was, then, grave, intense, and attentive, not necessarily 
minute. It might be thought that the details into which the lecturer had entered 
descended into too accurate particulars, but the distinction between accuracy and 
minuteness was just that on which depended the distinction between true and 
false art. It was quite possible to be accurate without being small ; small with- 
out being accurate. The scale on which work is done depends upon place and 
convenience, but no work was ever done well which was not founded on the 
loving and attentive examination of every natural fact which came within its 


range, 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS LY WATER COLOURS, 53, PALL MALL, 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the New Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, is a collection of average merit and interest. Most of the 
pictures display earnest and conscientious study, with a freedom from pretension 
and affectation that favourably distinguishes these artists from their brethren, who 
paint in oil, There can be no doubt that the mechanical processes of water- 
colour painting demand more careful study and diligent preparation before 
picture-making is attempted, than is required in oil-painting, where the facilities 
for repainting tempt the tyro to ambitious efforts which only the mature artist 
ean successfully achieve. In the exhibition of the water-colour painters we 
recognize more t, more respect, and veneration for true art, hence an 
almost total absence of the persiflage and conceit which abound in the ranks of 
the majority of unfledged oil-painters. It is, however, a matter for regret that 
the water-colour painters do not start forward from their vantage ground, and 
magnify their office, by producing works more in sympathy and harmony with 
the contemporary intellect of the age, by emancipating themselves from the 
traditionary trammels imposed during the past reign of the annuals. The artist 
who attempts to embody a scene from a novel or a verse from a poem, must 
always labour under disadvantage, inasmuch as the spectator has generally formed 
the picture in his mind’s eye previously, which, being totally different from the 
artist's conception, the latter generally disappoints. Herein the artist occupies 
& position analogous to that of the translator in literature ; to translate a poem 
demands a poetical genius fully equal to that of the original poet. Schiller was 
fortunate in finding a Coleridge, but how many rhymesters have failed in the effort 
to render the Wallenstein readable in English. The artist who presents us with 
a material representation of a verse from “ The Idylls of the King,” or from 
“ Genevieve,” at once places himself in a state not of alliance, but of antagonism 
with the poet, and in most cases must inevitably fail to satisfy the demands of the 
spectator. 

There is always poetry enough passing around us in the incidents of contempo- 
rary history or of daily life, which the poet never puts into yerse, but which the 
painter would do well to perpetuate, on canvas, with such elevation of treatment 
as the subject admits of, or that his genius may suggest: But artists seem 
strangely blind or indifferent to the living poetry around them. Seeking it in 
books, and sacrificing their creative or inventive faculty, they are content to pick 
out a list of the “‘ properties,” as the stage-artist would say, and mechanically 
reproduce them. By this method the artist loses sight of, or abandons his true 
vocation, which is not that of pleasing the eye merely, but to exalt and inform 
the mind. Thus it has arrived, that mere dexterous manipulation, and facile imi- 
tation—the materialism of art, has come to be regarded as the chief aim in art- 
productions, and its spirituality ignored or contemned. 

In the collection that forms the present Exhibition, there are three hundred and 
thirty-nine pictures, the productions of fifty-five artists. These works may be 
pronounced of average merit, and if those artists whose former productions 
have led us to expect great things, continue to pursue the even tenor of their 
way, it is perhaps the critic’s fault in not stimulating or goading them on 
to higher aims. Amid this array of unquestionable talent, which cannot but ex- 
tort admiration, how grateful should we be for one flash of genius! Poetical 
feeling abounds ; it is evident even in the treatment of many of the landscapes ; 
yet it is only of the reflective kind,—while we demand the creative. It is not 
enough to reflect nature passively, as in a mirror. We demand the infusion of 
a little human interest—a spark from the electric chain with which our lives 
are bound, else the picture can awaken only a passing pleasure, and excite no 
deep emotion in our minds. 

As usual in exhibitions of modern pictures, the landscapes greatly predominate. 
They are marked by that truthful representation of nature for which the English 
artist is so renowned, Among the most conspicuous works of this class is Mr. 
E. H. Warren's ‘‘ Rest in the cool and shady Wood ” (212), a work of great power, 
displaying to the full the legitimate resources of the art of water-colour painting, 
while it is entirely free from any effort at clap-trap or trickery to catch popular 
applause. The fine contrast between the glowing sunshine and the cool shade is 
vigorously and truthfully rendered, evincing a great amount of careful study. This 
is the only picture the artist exhibits. Mr. McKewan’s pictures are distinguished 
for their sober truthfulness, good atmospheric effects, and vigorous drawing in the 
trees. Similar qualities exist in the productions of W. Bennett, whose ‘‘ Woods 
at Congleat, Wilts” (248), is admirable, and of J. W. Whymper, who exhibits 
many careful studies. 

Mr. Charles Vacher delights in calm, rosy sunsets. His rendering of acertain phase 
of atmospheric effect is truthful and masterly, but too often repeated. His ‘‘ Vesu- 
vius” (70) is a very striking picture, full of the light of an Italian sky ; his “ Lake 
of Llianberis” (166), and ‘ Snowdon, from Capel Curig” (11), are no leas admirable. 
In Mr. J. C. Read's pictures we recognize a most praiseworthy amount of con- 
scientious study : this is strikingly displayed in ‘‘ The Valley of the Lledr” (144), 
in which the rocks are as truthfully rendered as the most exacting geologist could 
desire. His “‘ April Showers” (200) is a phase of nature difficult to depict, yet 
successfully achieved. ‘‘ Last Year's Leaves” (237), and ‘Early Spring, Burnham 
Beeches ” (255), are most faithful pages from the book of nature. 

Mr. Aaron Pealey delights in painting Nature in her misty moods, The mist is 
well enough depicted ; but a sense of the utter lack of solidity in the material 
elements of his scenes, constantly interferes with our enjoyment of his works. The 
very perfection of transparency in sky and water, especially the latter, is given in 
Mr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Cathedral of St. George, Limburg on the Lahn” (82). This 
purity of atmosphere is also strikingly displayed in Mr. Rowbotham’s ‘On the 
Beach at Bonchurch” (78), and “ Near Castel a Mare, Coast of Naples” (114). 
We cannot accept Mr. Campion’s “ Eoglish Harvest Home ” (118), as either true 
to fact or to nature ; the colouring is especially artificial, the sky impossible. In 
the class of “‘ Landscape with Figures,” in which sometimes we hardly know 
whether the landseape or the figures be the accessory, Mr. J. H. Mole’s 
*‘Gleaners on the Devonshire Coast” (77), is distinguishable for its pleasing 
composition and rich tone of colour ; but this picture is completely eclipsed by the 
same artist’s ‘“‘ A Hopeful Parting” (201), in illustration of Mr. Charles Mackay’s 
“‘ Fisher's Song.” This isa work of very high merit, in conception, treatment, 
and execution ; a sturdy fisherman is taking leave of his pretty young wife and 
children, while the boat's crew on the distant beach are hailing him to join them. 
Often as this incident has been painted, this picture is as fresh and original as if it 
had been now represented for the first time, vigour and delicacy are harmoniously 
combined. His *‘ Fishing for Dog Crabs” (228), displays similar qualities on a 
diminished scale. ‘‘ Near Tintern,” also by the same artist, is a fine landscape, 
remarkable for its warm green trees. 

Fruit and flower painting are well represented by several artists of the gentler 
sex, among whom Mrs. Wm. Duffield is conspicuous for her vigorous delineations 
of many difficult subjects, particularily “‘Hydrangea, &c.” (157), “‘ Peony, Caly- 
stegias, &c.” (319), which are very praiseworthy. Some remarkably laboured 
studies of the botanical world are exhibited by Mr. Sutcliff. His ‘‘ Conservatory 
of J. Ritson, Esq.” (92), is like a “transformation” scene in a pantomime, but 
we most admire his ‘‘ Where we find nests” (330), which is a little gem, 
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Among the sea-pieces, in which Mr. Robins chiefly delights, we vy 
mire his “‘ Calais Pier” (103) ; full of life and cade Mr cary Phillips’ ane 
Rough for Fishing ” (224) possesses similar good qualities. Mr. Hayes has some 
excellent pictures of this class. 

In architectural subjects we have several interesting sketches taken in Brittany 
from the pencil of Mr. J. 8. Prout, which are unexceptional in every respect, save 
the skies, these we should desire to see purer in their tints. Mr. D’ Egville’s “San 
Michele, Venice” (194), isa charming picture marred by clouds carelessly painted, 
A view in the town of ‘“‘ Watford, Herts” (214), deserves mention from its truth. 
fulness ; it is a little unpretending sketch, but full of local character. Mr. Telbin 
has some very gorgeous scenes in Venice, the truth in colour of which will be 
questioned by those who have not visited the ‘‘ Queen of the Sea.” Venice appears 
to have been a favourite resort of artists lately. 


We have now arrived at a class of works so totally different in character and 
execution that it is like entering an entirely new domain of art. Quite in the 
antique spirit, reminding us of the wall-paintings of Pompeii, are Mr. Bouvier’s 
“Olympia” (6) and “‘ Lesbia” (176) ; these display much taste and refinement, 
and all the details Lave received a due amount of careful elaboration and finish, 
We cannot help thinking, however, that if the backgrounds were of a more sub. 
dued or neutral hue, the figures would gain immensely. This is shown in the 
“‘ Nut-brown Maid” (299), where the background being cold in hue, the figure 
gains in relief. The ‘‘ Princess Elizabeth in the Tower” (148) is the more ambi. 
tious effort of the four exhibited by this artist, and displays the same amount of 
careful and elaborate execution, yet is not altogether so satisfactory as the others, 
We always look with interest upon the works of Mr. Henry Tidey, which display 
a large amount of poetic feeling ; of the three pictures he exhibits this year, that 
illustrating a passage in Ossian is the most successful. It represents ‘‘ Dar-thula” 
woufded ; painted in a low tone of colour, it is in admirable keeping with the 
gloomy sentiment of the poem ; the figure of Dar-thula is exceedingly well con- 
ceived. Mr. John Absolom has several very meritorious works ; we may especi- 
ally distinguish his “Isola Bella” (242), ‘‘ Berne” (245), and ‘‘ Isola Pescatore 
Tourists” (316), but 98, a scene from the French Revolution, must be regarded 
as a failure—it is too repulsive in subject for a picture, and is in so different a 
sphere from the pastoral, in which Mr. Absolom excels, that he would hardly be 
expected to succeed in it. 


Mr. Carl Warner is undoubtedly the boldest and most ambitious exhibitor in 
the gallery : a perfect master of all the resources of his art, we can but regret 
that he should indulge in certain unnecessary vagaries of execution. He essays 
various departments of art—historical, sentimental, and architectural, and displays 
an equal amount of talent in each. His greatest effort is an illustration of 
Cooper's Novel of the “ Bravo,”—‘‘ Jacopo summoned before the Council of 
Three.” There is an air of artificiality about the picture which deprives it of most 
of its interest. To the next generation, when Cooper’s superficial novel will have 
become forgotten, this picture will be unintelligible. Venetian history furnishes 
abundance of subjects of the more dramatic kind for the painter’s pencil, therefore 
we caunot but think that Mr. Werner has thrown away a vast deal of labour upon 
this fictitious work. If he must go to Venice for a subject, could he not choose 
one from the heroic life of the patriot Daniel Manin? Of the other pictures 
exhibited by this artist, we prefer ‘‘ The Fair Worshipper” (254), ‘“‘ Toledo Cathe- 
dral” (329), ‘‘San Lazaro, Venice” (235), as evincing poetical feeling. 

There are two carefully studied works by Mr. J. M. Jopling, a “Swiss Peasant 
Girl” (91), and ‘‘ Schiffssangerinnen von Breinz” (325), which are much more satis- 
factory than the “‘ Marianna,” or ‘‘ Sophy Waife.” 


“ A Zwingfest on the Wengern Alp,” vulgus, a Swiss Wrestling Match, is one 
of the best pictures that has proceeded from Mr. Henry Warren’s pencil ; it dis- 
plays a vast amount of careful study, and evidences of literal truth, A large 
assembly of Swiss peasants of both sexes is picturesquely grouped around a 
couple of wrestlers; their features are all so individual and strongly marked as 
to lead to the conclusion that they are portraits. The introduction of a couple 
of young English travellers imparts a still greater air of reality to the scene. 
Another picture by the same artist, but as opposite as it is possible to imagine, 
both in sentiment and treatment, is the ‘‘ Ford of the Jordan”—a Greek bathing 
place (33), it is a thickly-shaded valley, lighted by the pale yellow rays of the 
setting sun, peopled by picturesque looking groups, scarcely distinguishable 
amid the surrounding gloom, ‘A charmingly poetical sentiment pervades this 
picture. 


Miss Emily Farmer exhibits a very excellent picture, entitled ‘‘The Lost 
Sixpence.” Scene, a chandier’s shop, in which a sixpence, lost by a little 
girl, is found by a boy ; the female shopkeeper expressing her satisfaction at the 
recovery. This picture is most carefully studied from nature ; the chiaroscuro 1s 
perfect, which, from the varied nature of the contents of the shop and fixtures, 
must have been a task of no little difficulty. The ‘ Long Sermon” (25), by W. 
Lee, a group of charity girls, taking advantage of their mistress’s quiet nap, 18 
full of character and truthful expression. ‘The Drinking Fountain ” (253), by 
the same artist, representing a group at a street fountain, is no less meritorious. 


Mr. L. Haghe, in his “ Artist’s Studio” (63), fully equals, and even rivals, any 
of his previous productions. An artist (himself), at his easel, is sketching a model, 
in the guise of a standard-bearer. The masterly distribution of light and shade, 
the finished chiaroscuro, together with all the varied and minute details ofa 
large apartment filled with the diversified appliances of the studio, render this 
picture a marvel of art, worthy of a place beside the best productions of the 
Flemish school. His ‘“ Interior of the Cathedral of Milan,” a work on a large 
scale, well displays this artist’s mastery of breadth as well as of detail. Worthy 
companion to these is “‘ The Song of Victory” (323). 


Mr. Wehnert exhibits but one picture, a scene from “ Joseph Andrews,” quite 
different in style from the works we used to admire from this artist’s pencil, but 
full of character and expression. Mr. Edward Corbould is beyond the reach of 
praise or censure. A master in his art, he commands unqualified admiration 
from the multitude by the exalted nature of his subjects, by his poetic treatment 
of incident, and gorgeous colouring. Two of his pictures illustrate incidents from 
the novel, “Adam Bede,” and are painted by command of Her Majesty, truly 4 
great compliment to the author of that work. The one (206) is a scene in Mrs. 
Peyser’s dairy,—“ Hetty” making butter; the other (218) is “ Dinah,” pray!™g 
to her rustic congregation. In the first, the chiaroscuro is very skilfully rendered, 
the difficulties being greatly enhanced by the peculiar features and accessories ° 
the dairy. The figure of Hetty is very charming, both in attitude and expression. 
In “Dinah,” a very different sentiment pervades the picture. The fair-haired, 
blue-eyed quakeress is the very ideal of Christian devotion ; while among her 
hearers are not a few of those charming types of rustic beauty which Mr. Cor- 
bould knows so well how to depict. His other picture illustrates a passage from 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylis of the King,”—Elaine, the Lily maid of Astolat, on her 
funeral-barge. This-subject affords Mr. Corbould ample opportunity for lavishing 


| the richest hues of his palette. The picture is Venetian in its glow of colour, to 


which the mass of black velvet forming the pall lends the aid of powerful contrast. 


| We cannot say that this feature, occupying full one-third of the picture, is very 
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agreeable to the eye. Perhaps, in being literal, it could not be dispensed with, 
ct we opine it might have been rendered less obtrusive. As it is, it would 
ppear like a bold experiment or a challenge. 

f this Exhibition gives no striking evidence of any great advance in art, it 
fully sustains its past prestige. Not to advance, however, is to recede, and we 
would seriously and earnestly suggest to the many artists who display so much 
mastery over the technics of their art, to cultivate the intellectual element. Let 
them show themselves not unmindful of the signs of the times, the present is 
more manageable than the past ; the painter who seeks for exalted subjects for 
his pencil, may find them in the ever-varying social movements around us, 
no need to resort to fiction for subjects when the columns of a newspaper con- 
tain incidents enough daily to furnish the easels of half a dozen painters. 





MR. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 


Mr. Mayall, the eminent photographer, has commenced the publication of a 
new series of portraits of eminent statesmen, the first of which is that of Lord Derby. 
This is a remarkably vigorous and life-like picture, and shows in a most striking 
manner the great progress that photography is making as a fine art. Not very 
long ago a work of this high excellence was considered imposible, unless the 
photograph was worked up to a great extent by the artist’s pencil. But what 
with greatly improved lenses and a better recognition of the results attainable 
from proper lighting of the studio, we have genuine untouched photographic por- 
traits in which all the resources of chiaroscuro are found, and all the exigences of a 
work of art fully satisfied, 

The attitude of the noble earl is exceedingly well chosen. The whole figure, 
seated, is shown ; it is scarcely possible to imayine that the resources of photogra- 
phy will ever produce a more satisfactory style of portrait than this specimen 
presents us with. Mr. Mayall intends to issue these portraits monthly ; that of 
Lord Derby will be followed by those of Lord Brougham, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, 








THE DRAMA. 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


It must be a great relief to the Haymarket Company to exchange the dulness 
and insipidity of ‘‘A Duke in Difficulties,” for so lively and agreeable a comedy 
as Mr. J. Stirling Coyne’s Black Sheep. Upon the productions of this practised 
and prolific author, managers and the public may safely reckon beforehand, the 
one of success, the other of pleasure and satisfaction, for Mr. Coyne well under- 
stands the art of interesting an audience, and is thoroughly conversant with 
stage effect. No matter how familiar the incident he selects for his plot, he can 
so invest his characters with novel situations, and furnish them with sparkling 
dialogue, as to interest an audience from the first scene to the last. We feel 
ourselves under the spell of a master of dramatic art, and surrender ourselves 
incontinently to its influence. 


The title Mr, Coyne has given to his comedy would lead to the supposition that | 


he intended to hold up to view the machinations of a gang of knaves or scoundrels. 
Of such black sheep, however, there are but two in this comedy, and those of 
rather an innocuous kind. The plot is by no means intricate, and the incidents 
are quite naturally evolved. The interest centres chiefly in what we may venture 
to style the heroine, Ethel Maynard (Mrs. Charles Young), a young lady who 
obtains a living by giving cheap music lessons. The hero, Herbert Lester (Mr. 
Howe), is a painter, whose aspirations for high art condemn him to poverty. 
This couple, as may be expected, are fondly attached to, each other, and if the 
course of their true love were allowed torun smoothly, there would be no comedy ; 
but by the aid of a little jealousy, a nice little plot is developed. Lady Barbican 
(Mrs. Wilkins), is the evil genius; she is the portly widow of a wealthy city 
knight, who has become enamoured of Herbert Lester, and visits his ‘studio 
ostensibly to have her portrait taken, but evidently more frequently than the 
exigencies of art are supposed to require, and she has requested Herbert to make 
no allusion to her visits to his studio, 


It is not to be wondered at that Ethel becomes suspicious of the lady, and ob- 
taining no satisfactory explanation from Herbert, soon becomes jealous ; and 
believing her lover to be false, she discards him. This conére temps was very wn- 
fortunate, and might have been avoided by a little explanation. Ethel had just 
discovered, through a trading philanthropist, that she has become heiress toa large 
fortune, left her by Major Atherton, a retired East Indian, aud is willing to forget 
past differences, marry Herbert, and be happy ; but at this juncture she diseovers 
the widow concealed in Herbert’s bed-room, whither she had retreated tu avoid 
being seen by some visitors to the studio, Ethel is naturally very indignant, re- 
proaches Herbert for his infidelity, and bids him farewell for ever. 


Ethel now enters upon a career of fashionable gaiety, environed by the many 
perils that usually beset an heiress. She is in the hands of a scheming lawyer, 
Jacob Mortmain (Mr. Rogers), who is anxious that she should marry a dissipated 
man of fashion, the Hon. Digby Hardup (Mr. E. Villiers), that he may make 
money by the alliance, as he holds numerous acceptances of the spendthrift’s. 
Ethel seems upon the verge of falling into the snare. She despairs of Herbert, 
whom she believes to be wholly given up to Lady Barbican, whereas he is merely 
trifling from pique at Ethel’s want of confidence in him, An opportune dis- 
covery puts an end to the lovers’ distresses. Herbert proves to be the son of the 
Major Atherton, from whom Ethel received her wealth. The Major had clan- 
destinely married Herbert’s mother, and supposed her and her son to be dead— 
she supposed herself to be a widow. Thereupon Ethel generously restores to 
Herbert the fortune she has inherited, to whom by moral right it belonged. An 
opportunity occurs for the lovers to mutually explain themselves; their love for 
each other is as warm as ever, and the curtain fails upon a fair prospect of hap- 
piness for both. 


Such are the leading events of the story of this clever comedy, which is farther 
elaborated by the introduction of several well-sketched characters. Mr. Bunny, 
a philanthropic impostor, is a character that well deserved typifying on the stage ; 
it is acted with great unction by Mr. Buckstone. Tom Shorter, a lawyer’s clerk, 
and a professional attendant at balls, is an entirely new creation, the type of aclass 
akin to the professional diner-out, but that it has any actual existence in society 
Wwe very much doubt ; nevertheless, supposing it to be an actuality, it may be pro- 
nounced very good. The character wis played with great gusto by Mr. Compton. 











The “black sheep” are Bunny and Mortmain, between whom the best scenes of | 


3 comedy take place, unless we except the interview between Hardpace and 
“ortmain, which is very skilfully claborated. 

7 The character of Ethel Maynard was well sustained by Mrs. Charles Young ; 
ieee the beau-ideal of the modern heroine—generous, affectionate, and 
gi-minded. Herbert Lester is in every respect worthy of her; he found an 
pressive representative in Mr. Howe. The efforts of Mrs. Wilkius and of Mr. E. 


] . 
a very complete and elegant style. 


MUSIC. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY—BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN D. 


We doubt whether any great work of art in literature, painting, or music has 
caused a greater variety of opinion or raised a fiercer controversy than the “‘ Missa 
Solennis ” of Beethoven. It may often happen that the loftiest inspirations pro- 
duce most conflicting impressions ; but it is, we think, in the highest degree 
humiliating to the art of music that musicians, or, at least, men who pro- 
fess to be musicians, are to be found who sneer at the last works of Bee- 
thoven, ridicule them, and treat them as offsprings of a diseased brain. Others, 
again, less profane, but equally shortsighted, refuse to recognize the sub- 
lime beauties, more numerous in his later than in his earlier creations, while 
the majority of these quasi judges honestly, but reluctantly, confess that they do 
not understand them. It is undoubtedly true, that in his Mass in D, his ninth 
symphony, his posthumous quartets and sonatas, Beethoven does not address him- 
self to the multitude, Those at all acquainted with the history of the great man 
know that during the period when he wrote these masterpieces, his life had 
become a burden to him. Stricken with deafness in the prime and zenith of his 
power, cut off from the world through an infirmity, to him, of all men, unusually 
distressing, Beethoven created a world of his own, fathoming the deepest recesses 
of his heart, and abandoning himself to his exalted and fertile imagination. How 
touching are his own words, which we find in a letter from Bettina (Beethoven's 
great friend and admirer) to Goethe. 

“‘No sooner do 1 awake,” says he, “‘ but I begin to sigh, as everything I see 
around me is against my religion, and I despise the world which does not under- 
stand that music is a revelation more sublime than all wisdom and all philosophy.” 
When he adds, ‘‘I have no friends ; I am alone with myself; but I feel that in my 
art God is nearer to me than to others. I act without fear of Him, because 
have learnt to understand and to recognize Him ;” it is impossible not to feel on 
hearing the Mass in D, that this sentiment is the keynote of the whole composition. 
We do not deny that it might be possible to point out in it phrases and harmonies 
more strange and elaborate than beautiful, but it is equally certain that the oftener 
they are heard the more they gain upon us, which leads us to think that by failing 
to enter into these exceptional beauties we are at fault, and not the composer. 
We share the opinion of those who think that Beethoven, like other men of 
genius, lived before his time, and that the more we advance in the art of music 
the sooner shall we discover our errors, and learn to understand what may now 
seem obscure. It is utterly impossible to attempt anything like an analysis of 
such a gigantic work in a journal not exclusively devoted to musical watters, 
Neither can we do full justice to a performance which, considering the enormous 
difficulties, was in the highest degree satisfactory. We must content ourselves 
with calling the attention of our readers to a few of the most striking pieces, which 
for their grandeur and sublimity are unparalleled in the history of music. 

The ‘ Kyrie,” with its short prelude for organ and orchestra, impresses the 
listener at once with a sense of calmness and devotion beautifully portrayed in the 
extreme simplicity and religious fervour which pervades the whole first movement, 
In the “Gloria,” on the other hand, grandeur and breadth of style are the 
characteristic features. The majestic passage for the basses, in unison with the 
whole orchestra with which this movement is begun and sustained with marvel- 
lous power throughout, leads to the magnificent quartet and chorus ‘‘ Quoniam Tu 
solus sanctus.” We are inclined to think, however, that the tempo marked 
“ allegro maestoso 3-2,” was taken too fast. But of all the different pieces in this 
wonderful work, the ‘‘ Credo” is the most wonderful. Language is too poor, and 
the pen too feeble to describe, how Beethoven proclaims his belief in an Almighty 
Power. One note, one chord expresses more than a thousand words could possibly 
convey. The fugue, however, which comes after the quartet, ‘‘Et Vitam ven- 
turi,” is at times rather confused, and did not go so well as the commencement. 
We agree with Mr. Macfarren, who, in his analysis, justly remarks that this 
fugne ‘‘ evinces more the laboured effort than the natural fluency of the author.” 
Perhaps the most exquisitely tender and melodious number is the ‘‘ Benedictus,” 
with its lovely violin solo, played with the greatest purity of intonation and 
expression by M. Sainton, whose liquid tone and distinct style are particularly 
suited to music of this class. This melody bearsa great resemblance to the pathetic 
adagio in Beethoven’s posthumous quartet in E flat (No. 12). It is, moreover, 
in the same time, 12°8, though not in the same key ; the solo in the Benedictus 
being in G, and the other in A flat. The ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” so full of imploring 
submission, is followed by the concluding chorus, ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem,” which, 
by its treatment of the stringed instruments, reminds one of the last movement of 
the choral symphony composed after the Mass in D. 

We must not take leave of this glorious work without expressing our admiration 
of the manner in which the principal singers, Mesdames Rudersdorf and Sainton- 
Dolby and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Thomas, acquitted themselves of their arduous 
tasks. ‘The chorus and orchestra were likewise deserving of all praise. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA—‘T PURITANI.” 

THERE are certain operas by Italian composers which will always keep the stage, 
not so much for their excellence as for their fitness to serve as a vehicle for the 
débuts of aspiring vocalists. Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi have each and all pro- 
vided them with what may be called ‘‘ Sample operas.” Year after year we are 
treated to one or two representations of ‘I Puritani,” ‘ Maria di Rohan,” and 
“‘Ernani.” Every one of these three operas is admirably adapted to test the 
powers of “ primi tenori and prime donne,” bistrionically as well as vocally, and 
is consequently chosen by them for their ‘‘ cheval de bataille.” Another reason 
why these operas are dusted once a season is, that every prima donna or tenor 
assoluto bargains for so many operas as their exclusive property and right. No 
new comer dare touch them. Signor “Cielo” will not allow it. Signora ** Acqua” 
threatens to throw up her engagement ; while, between the two, the unfortunate 
impresario must yield, and the novice, still more to be pitied, is obliged to put 
up with what he or she can get. This year good tenors have a fair chance, 
since Signor Mario and Signor Gardoni have left the field open to singers of the 
florid school. Madame Grisi, the last of the original quartet, who sang in “I 
Puritani” when the opera was brought out in Paris in 1534, bas likewise de- 


| parted, and ceded her plaee to younger, if not better, Elviras. Of ail Lellini’s 


operas, “I Puritani” and ‘* Norma” are, perhaps, the most popular,—we think, 
deservedly so. More care has been bestowed by the composer on these two 
works than on any other of his inspirations. He had the great advantage of 
writing for singers like Pasta, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and Madame Grisi, 
who were the original representatives of ‘‘ Norma” and ‘‘I Puritani.” Though 
melody was undoubtedly Bellini’s greatest. gift, he has shown in the above- 
mentioned operas that orchestral effects and knowledge of harmony were not 
despised by him, though, im this respect, he has been surpassed both by Doni- 
zetti and Verdi. 

Madame Ortolani-Tiberini is not unknown to the frequenters of the opera. 
Madlle. Ortolani made herself first known to a London audienceat Her Majesty's 
Theatre, five years ago, in the same opera which she has now chosen for her début 


Villiers greatly contributed to the success of the piece, which is put on the stage | 4t the Royal Italian Opera. The impression she then created was not very favour- 


able, but Madame Tiberini has decidedly improved since her last appearance. 
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Her voice is more powerful and less tremulous, her execution more finished, and 
her acting more intelligent and animated. For all that, we very much question 
whether the lady will be able to sustain her post as ‘“‘ Prima Donna” at the 
Royal Italian Opera. She may, however, prove very useful in making upa 
perfect ‘‘ ensemble,” which has ever been one of the greatest features of this 
magnificent establishment. The new tenor, her partner (both on and off the 
stage), made another step in public favour, by his excellent performance of Arturo. 
His singing of ‘‘A teo cara,” was the first piece that wrung some applause 
from a not overwarm audience, and in the last act, Signor Tiberini put so much 
expression in his acting and singing, that he was rewarded with unanimous and 
hearty demonstrations of approval. 


We wish we could speak with equal praise of the performances of Signor 
tonconi, and Herr Formes, who made his first appearance after an absence of 
many years, partly spent in America. The ‘‘ré/e” of Ricardo, which Signor 
Ronconi took on this occasion, is another of those parts which the great baritone 
would do well to leave for some time. Though his acting is masterly, his voice 
is too much worn to sustain it with effect, in the loud and hacknied duet, “ Suoni 
da tromba,” especially when Signor Ronconi has a companion like Herr Formes, 
whose “forte” lies in not being able to subdue his organ. We must, however, 
do the German bass the justice to say, that Giorgio showed great inclination 
to follow Ricardo’s by no means ‘‘ Puritan” notions of singing in tune, and 
came quite up, or rather down to his level. America is, however, the land of 
liberty, and it is just possible that the American licence extends even to musical 
intonation. Our English ideas do not go quite so far. 
There is some talk of the re-engagement of Signor Mario and Madame Grisi. 
hope the news may prove true. With them it is easier to forgive than to 
orget. 


_—. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


If Dr. Wylde does not always succeed in obtaining the most perfect performances 
he, at all events, deserves credit for endeavouring to render them attractive, by 
engaging the best talent, and selecting good music. The programme of last Mon- 
day's concert was highly interesting. It incladed Beethoven's “Choral Symphony,” 
two overtures by Cherubini (‘‘The Abencrages”), and Weber (‘The Ruler of 
the Spirits”), and a pianoforte concerto by Mozart, executed by M. Hallé. M. Ole 
Bull played a concerte of his own composition, and Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Lascelles, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Signor Belletti sustained the vocal part. The ninth 
symphony of Beethoven has now taken its place amongst the standard works which 
are annually performed at our best orchestral institutions, and is almost as well 
known and as keenly appreciated. as the eight younger sisters, Nor do we see any 
reason why it should be otherwise. The three first movements, when properly 
and carefully executed, contain no greater difficulties than any other symphony 
of Beethoven, 
critical points for the chorus and principal singers, but the eminent vocalists en- 
gaged sufficiently proved that even these may be overcome. We have seldom 
heard the quartet at the end of the last movement to such advantage. The 
performance was altogether very creditable ; the adagio especially being played 
with great attention to light and shade, which was not always the case 
in the other movements, M. Hallé this season sways an undisputed sceptre. 
No Rister, Rubenstein, Lubeck, or Clauss are here to share his laurels. For 








| 
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our part, we are quite content with our lot, and prefer old to new friends, | 
especially when, like M. Hallé, they understand the art of remaining for ever | 


young. 


In Mozart's concerto in C minor, the great pianist proved himself once | 


more a complete master on his instrument ; the concerto, though superior to the | 


one played by Mr. Barnett at the Musical Society, is yet a little ‘‘ passé.” The 
greatest curiosity seemed to prevail with regard to the appearance of M. Ole 
Bull, who made his début at the third concert of the Vocal Association. Some 
twenty years have elapsed since the Norwegian violinist first visited these shores, 
As usual, he was welcomed back with great enthusiasm by his old friends and the 
friends of his old friends. But, alas! ‘‘there is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
which M, Ole Bull will never see again. A quarter of a century ago the flood of 
trickery and charlatanism was at its height ; but at the present moment it is at a 
very low ebb indeed, We were present at the first appearance of M. Ole Bull, at 
St. James's Hall, last week, Judging from what we then heard, we confess we 
were bitterly disappointed. Violin-playing more absurd, more curious, less satis- 
factory, and less artistic, we have seldom listened to. Every trick of the craft 
was attempted, and almost invariably missed. Pizzicatos with the left hand to a 
caricature of a melody, single and double harmonics searcely ever in tune, chords 
and passages on three and four strings with mysterious arehtsted, formed one 
part of the business ; the other part was made up of athletic contortions, ridicu- 
lous gesticulations, and eccentric manceuvres, such as drawing the bow over 
the strings without touching them, and by a poetry of motion all his own, 
inviting the audience to believe that he was actually playing. In short, we were 
strongly reminded of the much admired ‘ Polichinelle.” NM. Ole Bull was, per- 
haps, not aware that Professor Frikell, the celebrated conjuror, achieved his popu- 
larity by announcing his ‘tours de force"’ without the aid of an apparatus. We 
are inclined to think that the “ great violinist” (as he was announced in the bills), 
would have produced double the effect if he had performed his tricks without 
the ‘‘ fiddle,” and certain we feel he would have far outstripped his Russian rival. 
We are, however, bound to state, and have great pleasure in doing so, that 
M, Ole Bull's second appearance at the New Philharmonic concert was a great im- 
provement on his first attempt. Thongh in point of composition his music has 
no great value, yet it better deserves the name of music than the ‘‘ Molinara” and 
the burlesque on ‘‘God save the Queen,” which Mr. Ole Bull played in compli- 
ment, we presume, to Mr. John Bull. His playing, too, was more steady and 
musician-like, and the staccato bowing, double stops, and arpeggios very well 
executed. We hope to have another opportunity of hearing the eccentric 
‘* virtuoso,” and shall be pleased to note a still greater improvement in style and 
a manner more becoming an artist, whose motto, we have heard, is ‘‘ Equal to 
himself and inferior to none.” 

The singing of an air from ‘ Le Serment” introduced in “Fra Diavolo” by 
Mdlle. Parepa, and a duet from “ L’Italiana in Algieri” by the same lady and 
Signor Belletti, was in every respect to be commended. The Italian baritone 
gave also the beautiful aria from ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” in the most finished and 
fluent manner. 

The overture (“The Ruler of the Spirits”) played at the end of the concert had 
the negative quality of exciting the spirit of the orchestra and moving the bodies 
of the audience. It was evidently a race who should get out of the scuffle first. 
We are not aware who won, and leave the inference to our readers. 





Yesrerpay.—In a few words Mr. Thackeray expresses a happy thought upon 
ee ‘ , ; 

the past and the future. “Yesterday,” he observes, “‘is gone; yes, but very 
well remembered; and we think of it the more now we know that to-morrow is 
not going to bring us much.” 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LORD 8. G. OSBORNE. 


On Monday, the 15th instant, at Bartrams, his residence, on Hampstead Green 
Middlesex, aged 71, the Right Hon. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne. He was 
. the third and last surviving son of 
Francis Godolphin Osborne, 5th Duke 
of Leeds, K.G., by his second wife 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas An, 
guish, Esq., some time Accountant. 
General of the Court of Chancery. Hg 
was born in 1789, and educated at Eton. 
The deceased nobleman had long led a 
quiet and retired life at Hampstead, 
formerly at West-end, and latterly at 
Bartrams; and he lived and died up. 
married. He was uncle to the late, ang 
also to the present Duke of Leeds, 
and half-brother to the Dowager Countess of Chichester, and brother, by the 
whole blood, to Lady Catherine Anne Sarah Whyte-Melville, of Bennochy. 











GENERAL A’COURT-REPINGTON, C.B. 


On Friday, the 19th instant, at Amington Hall, Warwickshire, aged 75, General 
Charles Ashe A’Court-Repington, C.B. He was the youngest son of the late Sir 
W. P. A’Court, many years M.P. for Heytes. 
bury (by Letitia, daughter of the late 
H. Wyndham, Esq., of the College, Salis. 
bury), and brother of the late Lord Heytes. 
bury. He was born in 1785, and entered 
the army in 1803, in which he saw some 
active service. He was appointed to the 
Coloneley of the 41st Foot in 1848, and 
became a fuil General in the army in 1856, 
He was also a Knight of the Hanoverian 
§ Order. He succeeded to the property of 

"9 Amington Hall, on the death of his elder 
“ brother, the late Admiral E. H. A’Court. 
Repington, in 1855. He married, in 1815, 
Mary Elizabeth Catharine, only daughter of 





| Abraham Gibbs, Esq. His eldest son and heir is Mr. Charles Henry Wyndham 


The glorious finale, however, “The Ode to Joy,” offers some | Ashe A’Court, late M.P. for Wilton, who was born in 1819, was educated at St. 


John’s College, Cambridge, and married, in 1854, Emily, eldest daughter of 
Mr. H. Currie, of West Horseley, Surrey. 





C. E. LEFROY, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 16th instant, at Ewshott House, Hants, aged 51, Charles 
Edward Lefroy, Esq., of that place. He was the second son of the late Rev. 
John Henry George Lefroy, by Sophia, 
daughter of the Rev. Clement Cottrell, of 
Hadley, Middlesex, and was born in 1810. 
He succeeded to the property on the death 
of his elder brother, George, in 1824, and 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1832, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1836. In the same year he 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn. In 
1841 he was nominated Secretary to the 
late Speaker of the House of Commons (the 
Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, now Vis- 
count Eversley); and in 1856 was ap- 
pointed Taxing-Master to the House of Com- 
mons. He was also a Magistrate for Hamp- 
shire. According to the “ County Families,” he married, in 1845, Janet, daughter 
of James Walker, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., LL.D., &c., by whom, who is deceased, he 
has left a son and successor, Charles James Maxwell, born in 1848. The Lefroys 
are a Huguenot family, who came over to England at the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and settled at Canterbury, whence two branches succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves,—the one in Ireland, now represented by Chief Justice 
Lefroy, and the other in Hampshire, represented by the gentleman so recently 
deceased. 








THE REV. G. BUCKSTON. 

On Wednesday, the 17th instant, at Sutton on the Hill, aged 63, the 
Rev. German Buckston, of Bradborne. According to Sir Bernard Burke’s Landed 
Gentry he was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. — Buckston, of Bradborne, and was 
born about the year1798. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1820, and 
was ordained deacon and priest by the late 
Bishop Cornwallis of Lichfield. In 1834 
he was appointed to the Vicarage of Sut- 
ton on the Hill, which is given in Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory as of the annual 
value of £300, and in 1827 to the Vicar- 
age of Bradborne, Derbyshire, in the 
patronage of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and of the value of £135. By his wife, 
| Ellen Margaret, only child and heir of the Rev. Richard Rowland Ward, of Sut- 
ton on the Hill, Derbyshire, he had issue a son and two daughters. His son and 
successor is the Rev. Rowland German Buckston, Curate of Bradborne, whe 
was born in 1829, and educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1850, and proceeded M.A. in 1852. 








SIR C. W. PASLEY, K.C.B. 


On Friday, the 18th instant, in Norfolk-crescent, Hyde Park, aged 80, General 
Sir Charles William Pasley, K.C.B., of the Royal Engineers. The deceased, who 





was well known to the scientific world as the inventor of some valuable improve 
| ments in the construction of pontoon bridges, and as the author of “ An Essay 
| on the Military Policy and Institutions of the British Empire,’ and of 4 
‘“‘ Treatise on Military Instruction,” was born at the close of the year 1780, and 


entered the artillery in 1797. In the following year he exchanged into the 
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engineers. He served at the cefence of Gaeta in 1806, and was stibsequently 
at the battle of Maida, the Segoe of Copenhagen, and the battle cf Corunna. He 
was wounded before Flushing more tlian once, and acted also as chief engineer 
to the Marquis of Huntley's division at Walcheren. The gallant officer, who had 
received the Peninsular medal, was made colonel commandant of the royal engi- 
neers in 1853, and became a full general in 1860. He was also for some years 
inspector general of railways ; and he was well-known for his services in blowing- 
up the Royal George at Spithead. He was rewarded for his services by being 
created in 1840 a K.C.B., military division. Sir Charles married carly in life, 
but was left a widower in 1848, 





D. PUGH, ESQ. 

On Saturday, the 20th inst., at his seat, Llanerchydol, county Montgomery, 
aged 71, David Pugh, Esq., M.P. The deceased gentleman was the only 
con of the late Charles Pugh, Esq., of x 
Perry Hill, Kent, by Jane, daughter of 
W. Lloyd, Esq., of Montgomery, a de- 
scendant, we believe, of the Masons, 
of Wrockley, who formerly represented 
the town of Montgomery. He was born 
in 1789, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Montgomeryshire, 
for which county he served the office of 
High Sheriff, in 1823. He was elected 
M.P. for Montgomery in one of the short 
Parliaments just previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, and was re-elected in 
the moderate Conservative interest in 1847. He was re-chosen at all the subse- 
quent elections. Mr. Pugh was formerly Major in the county militia, and 
formerly Recorder of Welshpool. 
of Llanerchydol are descended from Cadwgan, son of Elyslan Glodrydd, Prince of 
Fferlys. By his wife Anne, only daughter of Evan Vaughan, Esq., of Beguildy, 
Mr. Pugh has left a son and successor, Charles, late Captain 90th Foot, who was 
born in 1818, and married, in 1849, Felicia Harriet, daughter of Captain 
Gosling, R.N. 








R. W. HATFEILD, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 14th instant, at Edinburgh, aged 32, Randall Wilmer Hatfeild, 
Esq., of Thorpe Arch Hall, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
of the late Randall Gossip, Esq., of Thorpe 
Arch, an officer in the Fusilier Guards ty 
(who assumed the name of Hatfeild on 


succeeding, jure uxoris, to the estates of FUE 
his wife’s brother, William Hatfeild, Esq., EEECKTE? 
-_ . . . . 7 * 





of Newton Kyme and Laughton), by “is ie cing’ 
Christiana, only daughter of the late Wil- i 
liam Marshall, Esq., of those places, 
some time Lientenant-Colonel 3rd West 
York Militia. He was born in July, 
1828, and served for a short time as an 
officer in the 10th Royal Hussars. He 
married, in 1856, a daughter of T. G. 
FitzGibbon, Esq., of Ballyseedy, co. Li- 
— sister of the lady of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and 
onnor. 
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R. PRICE, ESQ. > 


On Wednesday, the 10th instant, at Norton Manor, Radnorshire, aged 88, 
Richard Price, Esq. He was the elder of the two sons of the late Richard Price, 
Esq., of Norton Manor, by Mary, daughter of the late Charles Humphries Price, 
Esq., of Montgomeryshire, and was born in 1772. He was the Senior Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Radnorshire, and for many years Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the County Militia. He also enjoyed the patronage of 
one living. He was elected M.P. for the Radnor district of boroughs in 1796, 
and retained his seat without interruption until his retirement from public life at 
the general election of 1847, at which date he was the “ father”’ of the House 
of Commons. In politics he was a staunch Conservative. 





LADY NICOLSON. 


On Friday, the 19th instant, in William- 
street, Lowndes-square, Lady Nicolson. Her 
ladyship was Augusta Sarah, only daughter 
of the late Robert Cullington, Esq., and 
widow of Captain Hay. She married, 2ndly, 
in 1854, Captain Sir Frederick William 
Erskine Nicolson, C.B., who lately distin- 
guished himself in China, and by whom she 
has left issue a daughter. 
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THE REV, DR, OLIVER. 


On Saturday, the 23rd ult., at Exeter, the Rev. George Oliver, D.D., aged 80, 
the most learned antiquarian of the West of England. He had been for forty- 
four years pastor of the Roman Catholic congregation in that city, and only 
retired from his active labours about eight years since. He was born at New- 
ington, Surrey, in February, 1781, and was educated, under the Jesuits, at Stony- 
hurst College, where he taught as a Professor. for five years. He was appointed 
to the Exeter mission in 1807. From an early period he manifested a great taste 
for the study of ecclesiastical antiquities. His first production, we believe, was a 
Compilation of the ‘ Historical Records of the Old Religious Houses of Devon- 
shire,” which was followed in 1821 by “ The History of Exeter,” a work of great 
research and authority, and now scarce and valuable. He was also the author 
of “Collections illustrating the Catholic Religion in the Counties of Devon, 
Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester,” which he gave to the world 
in 1857. This work, though sadly wanting in method and plan, is really an 
*aborate compilation of facts, bearing on the past history of the Roman Catholic 
community in England during the three last centuries ; but its memoirs of the Clif- 
fords, Arundells, Talbots, and other Roman Catholic families of aristocratic descent, 
“re written in a disagreeable style of high-flown laudation. The work is divided 
‘nto two parts, the one biographical, and the other historical ; and it offers excellent 
materials for any future Macau'ay, who may undertake to write the history of the 


*omish Church in this island, from the Reformation down to the era of the Papal 
agvresgion., 


His most recent work was a “ History of the See and Bishops of 


-— - —— -— A a _ ——— — 


Exeter,” which was published early in the present year. Dr. Oliver had the 
degree of D.D. conferred on him by the late Pope Gregory in 1844. He was also 
elected an honorary member of the Historical Society of Boston, U.S., and he will 
- re remembered as the intimate friend and correspondent of the historian 
singard. 





REV. J. L. HODGSON. 


On Friday, the 29th March, at Harker Grange, near Carlisle, in the 43rd year 
of his age, the Rev. Joseph Lowther Hodgson, M.A., Incumbent of Wetheral 


| with Warwick, Cumberland, and third son of the late and brother of the present 


According to the ‘‘ County Families,” the Pughs | 


He was the eldest son | 


William Hodgson, Esq., of Houghton House, in that county. He was born 
September 27th, 1818, and was educated at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1840, and proceeded M.A. in 1844. He was ordained by 


| the late Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Percy, deacon in 1844, and priest in 1845, and had 


held his late incumbency, according to Crockford’s “ Clerical Directory,” since 
1848, being presented thereto by the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. Mr. Hodgson 
was also one of the Diocesan Inspectors of Church Schools, and in 1858 was made 
an honorary canon of Carlisle Cathedral. He was the author of a small work on 
* The Village Schools of Cumberland,” “ A Catechism of the Lord’s Prayer,’’ &e. 
He married Jane Eleanor, daughter of John Dixon, Esq., and widow of James R. 
Grant, Esq., by whom he has left issue. 





T. F, ELLIS, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 5th inst., at 15, Bedford-place, Russell-square, aged 65, Thomas 
Flower Ellis, Esq., barrister-at-law, and Recorder of Leeds. The deceased gen- 
tleman was born in 1795 or early in 1796, and was educated at Trinity Coll. Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1818. He was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn in February, 1824, and was appointed Recorder of Leeds in 1839. The late 
Mr. Ellis, who was a Q.C. in the County Palatine of Lancaster, was a lawyer of 
considerable legal attainments, and was well known as the author of some law 
reports, conjointly with Messrs. Adolphus and Blackburn. At the time of his 
decease, he held the office of Attorney-General of the Duchy of Lancaster. He 
was an intimate friend of the late Lord Macaulay, and one of his executors, and 
it was he who brought out the recently published volume of miscellaneous essays, 
reviews, poems, and literary fragments of the great historian, whose loss we have 
lately had to mourn, 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Colonel Henry Bence, of Thorington Hall, Suffolk, died on the 9th of 
February last, having made his will on the 3lst of March, 1860, and a codicil 


the 10th of December following, which were proved in London by his son, Henry 


| A. 8. Bence, Esq., who, together with the relict, are nominated executors. 


The 
personal property was sworn under £14,000. This military officer possessed 
a large fortune, principally in estates, which, together with the personal property, 


| with the exception of a few minor legacies, he has bequeathed amongst his 


| family. 


To his relict he has left a life-interest in the estates situate in the coun- 


_ ties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, together with an immediate legacy 
| of £200; also his carriages, a certain portion of jewellery, and such articles of 


furniture as she may select. 


To his son and heir, Henry Alexander Starkie 
Bence, Esq., whom he has appointed residuary legatee, he has directed to lay out, 
from the sale of certain estates in Suffolk, in the purchase of landed property to 
angment the family estates. The colonel had presented to him by the inhabitants 


| of Blyngsley, an honourable testimonial of respect and regard, consisting of a 


| badges of distinction. 


silver candelabrum ; this, together with a diamond necklace, cross, and earrings, are 
to descend as heirlooms, and to be preserved in perpetuity by the party enjoying 
the family estates. To his youngest son, Edward, who is in possession of the 
Kentwell Hall estate, he gives certain portions of land which he has purchased 
to incorporate with it. The colonel gives also to this gentleman his military uni- 
forms, badges of distinction, and war medals. ‘There is a bequest of rather a 
peculiar character; it is the gift of certain land to the Rector of Kensale, Suffolk, 
and his successors, to be enjoyed by them in perpetuity. The will concludes 
with legacies to servants. Colonel Bence was an officer in the 16th Lancers, 
promoted to the 60th Rifles, and afterwards passed into the 7th Dragoon Guards. 
The gallant colonel is another veteran who distinguished himself in the late 
Peninsular war, and was present at fourteen general actions, and wounded at the 
battle of Talavera; for these services the colonel received a war medal and other 
It is gratifying to find that the colonel’s life was spared to 
pass the remainder of his days in the bosom of his family, and in the peaceful 
enjoyment of his home. He occupied himself during this interval by filling the 
offices of Deputy-Lieutenant for Suffolk, and Magistrate for the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and also accepted the colonelcy of the East Suffolk Militia. The 
gallant colonel attained to the age of 73. 





Lieutenant-General Sir Lovell Benjamin Lovell, K.C.B., K.H., late re- 


siding in Seymour-street, Portman-square, but died at Brighton on the 11th 


ult., aged 75. His will, bearing date the 23rd of February last, was proved in 


| London on the 16th of the present month, by his nephew, Francis Hastings Gue- 
| tavus Nicolls, Esq., together with his niece, Mrs. Sophia Martyn, the executors. 


General Lovell was the eldest son of Thomas Stanhope Badeock, Esq., of Maple- 
thorpe Hall, Bucks, who, with his only brother, assumed by sign manual, in 1840, 
the appellation of Lovell. The General bas left his real estate to his nephew, 
Lovell Stanhope Richard Lovell, Esq., and to his issue, and has bequeathed his 
personal estate to his niece, Selina Frances Lovell, after the payment of an an- 
nuity, and some few legacies to relatives, personal friends, and his executors. His 
war medals and decorations he leaves to his niece, Sophia Nicolls. General 
Lovell and his only brother embraced the profession of arms, and devoted them. 
selves to the service of their country, the General entering the Army as a Cavalry 
Officer, and his brother the Navy. ‘The two gallant brothers rose to high rank 
and distinction in their respective services ; the testator attaining to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, and his brother to that of Admiral. Both these gentlemen 
saw severe and active service, the General undergoing the perils and difficulties 
of the campaign in the Peninsula, in which he distinguished himself, and received 
many badges of distinction. The Admiral— it is enough to say of him that he was 
at the battle of Trafalgar, under the immortal Nelson, and both passed throagh 
all the dangers incident to their profession, by the preserving care and mercy of 
a gracious Providence, to attain to a protracted period of life. 





John Henry Mandeville, Esq., late Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argen- 
tine Confederation, who died at his residence, Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, on the 
16th of March last, at the age of 87, had executed his will on the Lith of July, 
1857 ; to which is added two codicils, dated in 1853 and 1857, which were proved 
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in London on the 16th inst., by the executors, Thomas Staveley, Esq., of the 
Foreign (Office ; the Rev. James Hutchinson, Rector of Great Berkhampstead, 
and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge ; and Henry Bingley Clark, Esq., 
of 160, Oxford-street. The personalty was sworn under £30,000. This gentle- 
man, who has led a singularly varied and active life, had served his country 
both as a naval and a military officer, and subsequently in a civil capacity, in 
which latter he appears to have laboured to a protracted period of his life, and 
was the oldest member of the diplomatic corps. The will runs as follows :—The 
testator bequeaths to the wife of his son, James H. Mandeville, a legacy of £2,000, 
and to their eldest daughter, Emma, the sum of £6,000, and the sum of £10,000 
amongst their other children. His library the testator has left to his grand- 
daughter, Emma, and his plate between her and her brother Henry, and has 
appointed his own son, Henry Mandeville, residuary legatee. His papers, both 
public and private, are bequeathed to Dr. Arthur Wilson, M.D., of Dover-street, 
London. | For a brief notice of this hardworking and aged veteran diplomatist, 
see the number of this journal, dated 30th March last. | 





-_- 


| 





Edward Penrhyn, Esq., of East Sheen, Richmond, Surrey, died on the 6th | 


of last month, aged 66. His will bears date the 20th of June, 1856, wherein he 
appointed his two sons, Edward Hugh Leycester Penrhyn, Esq., and the Rev. 
Oswald Henry Leycester Penrhyn, M.A., his executors, to whom probate was 
granted by the London Court on the 6th inst., and the personal property sworn 
under £70,000. This gentleman is of very respectable descent, and by matri- 
monia! alliance attained to an elevated rank in life. Mr. Penrhyn married the 
eldest daughter of Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, K.G., and assumed the name 
of Penrhyn in 1817, in compliance with the will of the late Baroness Penrhyn. 
The testator was M.P. for Shaftesbury, and filled the important offices of Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Surrey, and also Magistrate, and Chairman of the Board for that 
county. Mr. Penrhyn died possessed of a handsome property, both real and 


personal, which he has devised entirely amongst the members of his family. To | 


his eldest son and heir he bequeaths, subject to the payment of legacies, &c., the 
whole of his property, nominating him also residuary legatee. To his youngest 
son, who has property under settlement, he has bequeathed a sum of money 


sufficient to make up £20,000. To his two daughters a sum that will in like | 
manner make up 10,000 each. To his sister, the widow of the late Bishop | 


Stanley, and his sister, the widow of the late Rev. Augustus Hare, legacies of 
£100 cach are bequeathed as tokens of affection. 





His Excellency Christian Charles Baron de Bunsen, D.C.L., D.D. 
late of Bonn, in Prussia, died, on the 28th of last November, at the age of 70; 
without making any will, possessed of property in this country, which has been 
estimated for duty at £5,000. Letters of administration have been granted by 
the London Court to his son, Ernest de Bunsen, Esq., of Abbey Lodge, Regent’s 
Park,— his relict, the baroness, having renounced. The Baron was the architect 
of his own fortune: he rose from an humble sphere of life, and by his superior 
talents and genius attained to high rank and distinction. It is unnecessary to 
make any further comment upon the life and character of this gentleman. He 
was generally known to all classes in this country as the Prussian Ambassador to 
our Court a few years since. See a brief account of Baron Bunsen in our 
journal Sth December last. 





The Hon. Louisa Henrietta Boothby.—This lady is the relict of the Rev. 
Brooke Boothby, late Prebendary of Southwell and Rector of Kirkby. The tes- 
tatrix was the daughter of the third Lord Vernon; she attained tothe age of 72, 
and left a family of four sons and a daughter, to whom she has bequeathed her 
property in certain respective proportions, three of her sons taking the residue 
amongst them The will bears date 28th March last, and probate was granted 
by the London Court, on the 17th inst., to the Rev. Frederick Anson, M.A., Canoe 
of Windsor and Rector of Sudbury, and to the Hon. Augustus Henry Vernon, th 
executors. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


City and Suburb. By F. G. Trafford, author of “The Moors and the Fens,” 
and “Too Much Alone.” Three vols. London: Charles J. Skeet, 10, King 
William-street, Charing-cross.—This is a first-class novel. The author’s name is 
not known to us, for it has not been our good fortune to have seen either of the 
works referred to in the title-page; but this we feel no hesitation in affirming 
that such a book as “ City and Suburb” cannot fail to attract universal attention. 
It mainly devotes itself to giving in detail what reads as if it were an actual 
biography of a proud, highly-gifted young man, unaided by friends, flinging him- 
self into the midst of the great battle of life in London, and eventually, by 
integrity, energy, and talent, coming out of the strife—a conqueror! The hero 
and his family are all pictures drawn from life, and so distinctly portrayed that 
they must ever after remain impressed upon the memory as persons with whom 
one has been well acquainted. In the midst of the family group is one of those 
creatures—the curse and the plague of many a homestead,— a beautiful, brain- 
less girl, an unceasing cause of anxicty to all who bear her name, a creature of 
impulse, with no principles to guide her, and no strong feelings to hold her. In 
the following manner she is described upon her first appearance :— 

**She was just one of those tiresome women who make the best of everything till they weary 
of it; and if she had been shipwrecked on some distant island, she would first have shrieked till 
she had no voice left, and then have fascinated the chief of the tribe, and played at queen till 


she tired of her lord and her subjects, when she would have compassed heaven and earth to get 
off in the first vessel, the sail of which she saw against the horizon.”’ 


The power of the author does not consist merely in a clear analysis and a just 
description of character. Scattered profusely over the pages of the work will be 
found many wise, thoughtful, and just sentiments, the ripe results of practical 
wisdom and well-used experience. A single extract will prove this :— 

*‘] would,” says the author, “ lift up my voice against an error of the day, against the idea 
that man can triumph over circumstances otherwise than by adapting himself to them. His will 

roves an engine of power in a sensible and an adaptable man, but it is an engine of destruction 
in the hands of an obstinate clever fool. The cant of the day is in favour of a man adhering to 
any determination once made, through misery and poverty to possible success. I believe I 
advise you better, my reader, when I say that the best labourer in the Lord's vineyard is he 
who. let him be working ever so hard in his own fields, is ready to leave those fields and seek 
work elsewhere, when the servants of God—circumstances—prove to him that his work in them 
wil] be but fruitiess and his labour vain.” 


We recommend “ The City and Suburb” as one of the most interesting and 
instructive novels we have ever read; a book calculated to afford pleasure to all 
classes of readers—the humble and the great—to women as to men. 





Peter Schlemihl. From the German of Adelbert Von Chamisso. Translated 
by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., with plates by George Cruikshank. Third edition. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly.—There have been many translations 


ee, 
a 


of the old story of “ The Man who Sold his Shadow ;” but the earliest and the 


best in every respect was that given to the public by Sir John . We 
glad to see a third edition of this amusing and truly moral tale is now Published, 
with the original designs of the inimitable George Cruikshank. 


Recollections of a Physician; or, Episodes of Life. Collected from Thirt 
Years’ Practice. By Wm. Heard Hillyard. London: Ward & Lock, 165, Flee? 
street.—A collection of tales, old and new. They profess to be the compositic, 
of a physician; but— 

** An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.” 





A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End, and a Trip to the Scilly Islands, R 
Walter White, author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” “ All Round the Wrekin," 
and other books of travel. Second edition. London: Chapman & Hall, 193 
Piccadilly.—From the author’s preface to the second edition of this work we 
learn a fact interesting for young writers to be acquainted with, namely, that a 
large portion of the manuscript of this, which has proved to be a very successfy] 
book, was presented to several publishers, and rejected by them—that upon the 
recommendation of a friend, Mr. White tendered the manuscript to Messrg 
Chapman and Hall, and they approving what they had read, the book was 
printed, and neither author nor publishers “have reason to be disastisfied with 
the result.” 





A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White, author of “ A Londoner’s Walk to 
the Land’s End,” ‘ All Round the Wrekin,” and other books of travel. Fourth 
edition. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly—A book like to the pre. 
ceding ; for it is a work well entitled to the success it has attained, and the 
popularity it justly enjoys. 


Ragged London in 1861. By John Hollingshead, author of “ Under Bow 
Bells,” “ Odd Journeys,” &c. &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
—Mr. Hollingshead published, in one of the morning papers in January of the 
present year, a series of letters, entitled ‘‘ London Horrors.” These letters, he 
states, formed the germ of the present publication, and contain a vast mass of 
authentic information upon the condition, and above all “ the homes,” or rather 
“dens,” in which the poor population of London are compelled to live. Mr, 
Hollingshead’s exposure of the maltreatment of the poor has given, we under. 
stand, great offence to those who make large profits out of their detestable tene. 
ments. The friend of the poor man always has arrayed against him the Sinners, 
the Sadducees, the Publicans, and the Pharisees. It was so when Augustus 
reigned as Emperor at Rome, and London was little more than a hamlet in the 
midst of a swamp; and so it will be until that last great day, when there shal] 
be another awful fire in London, and no living person left to erect a monument 
in commemoration of the many wretched human styes that have been consumed 
to ashes. Mr. Hollingshead’s book is a truly valuable compendium of facts told 
in such an agreeable manner as to render the perusal alike instructive and 
interesting. 





The Gastrie Regions and Victualling Department. By an Old Militia Surgeon. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly.—A rambling little tract, from which 
the only conclusion to be drawn is, that the author finds fault with the mode of 
feeding, the food used, and the cookery of the present race of English folk, small 
and great. Ife ought to have adopted, as a motto to his work, the following lines 
from one of Martial’s Epigrams :— 


«* Dum non vis leporem, dum non vis carpere mullum, 
Et plus quam patri, Nevia, parcis apro : 
Accusas, rumpisque coguum,” 


Contes Faciles. A selection from modern French writers, for the use of 
children. By the author of “ Amy Herbert.’’ London: Longman, Green, Long. 
man, and Roberts.—A very pretty collection of tales, selected from the writings 
of Madame Guizot, M. De Lavergne, Madame de Bawr, Madame Eugénie Foa, 
M. Napoleon Roussel, and others. This book will be a welcome gift in every 
family where its younger members have acquired a knowledge of the French 
language. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue manuscript department of the British Museum has lately been enriched 
by the whole of the fifth and last volume of the late Lord Macaulay’s “ History of 
England,” a portion of which has been enclosed in a glass case for public in- 
spection. 

Mr. Bentley has published, during the past week, a new and cheaper edition of 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography, accompanied with a portrait of the venerable 
hero, which was taken shortly before his death. 

A third edition of “ No Church” will be published this day by Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett. 

The Dean of Westminster has in the press ‘‘ A Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches in Asia.” 

“The author of “ Nut Brown Maids” has in the press a new tale, entitled 
“ My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 

The statement that Sir Stuart Donaldson was about to write the life of his 
brother, the late Professor Donaldson, seems to have been incorrect, as Sif 
Stuart has publicly denied any intention of doing so. 

Mr. John Forster is preparing a new and considerably revised “ Library Edi- 
tion” of his “ Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” with Messrs. Longman. Much 
new matter will be added—Eliot, Strafford, and Hampden, forming the first 
volume; Pym, Marten, and Vane, the second; while the third will be devoted to 
Cromwell. 

Messrs. Routledge will publish immediately “The Common Objects of the 
Microscope,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, profusely illustrated ; and a new edition 
of Mr. E. Walford’s useful little book, ‘‘ The Men of the Time.” 

Literature has reason to be grateful to Lord Palmerston. By the distribution 
of the Civil Pension List, we find that Miss Southey receives £100; Mr. D. 
Costello, £75; Miss Jerrold, £50; a daughter of Leigh Hunt, £75; a daughter 
of Professor Bell, £50. An additional £25 is granted to the widow of Joseph 
Hayden, while Miss Julia Tilt receives £30 in consideration of her literary mer. 

Messrs. Longman have nearly ready, ‘‘ The Sacae and the Saxons,” being 2 
sequel to “The Lost Tribes,’’ by Dr. George Moore. This forthcoming work 
will contain a full grammatical analysis of certain Buddhistic inscriptions, vet 





fications, and illustrations; together with a statement of several important facts, 
| showing the influence of the Semitic on the complementary languages of the Indo- 


European people. 
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At the request of several gentlemen connected with India, Messrs. Macmillan 
gill republish immediately “ The Development of the Wealth of India,” by Mr. 
Thomas Hare which has already appeared in Macmillan’s Mayazine. 

«The Martyr to Circumstances” is the title of the book by the Hon. Mrs. 
Yelverton, which Messrs. Bentley will shortly publish. Much as the title would 
jead one to infer, we understand it has no reference to the circumstance which 
has rendered her name s0 public. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt has made a public appeal to all the friends and acquaint- 
ances of his father, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt, for any original letters written by 
him which they may possess, that they may be used in the forthcoming “ Life and 
Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,” which will be published by Messrs. Smith & Elder. 

Messrs. Beeton & Co., of the Strand, have commenced a cheap edition, to be 

nblished in monthly parts, of Mr. Motley’s great historical work, the “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” 

Mr. Thackeray’s lectures on the “ Four Georges,’ and some of the “ Round- 
about Papers,” which have appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, have lately been 
republished in New York by Mr. Noyes. 

There is a report that the late King of Prussia has left the manuscript of an 
important work, entitled “The History of the Evangelical Church, and of its 
Developments,” and that Professor Richter is charged to publish it. 

Mr. Effingham Wilson has just published a little book on cookery and comforts, 
and how to procure little dainties without any cost, being a word trom a Benedict 
to his wife. It bears the unattractive title of ‘What! Cold Mutton again?” 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Son will publish immediately, “From Calcutta to 
Pekin: a Personal Narrative of the late War,’ by J. H. Dunne. 

We extract the following curious piece of intelligence from the “ Newspaper 
Census,” namely, the births and deaths of newspapers during the year 1860. 
Births: London, 33; Southern, Eastern, Western, and Midland Counties, 48 ; 
Northern Counties, 36; Wales, 5; Scotland, 9; Ireland, 8; Channel Islands, 1; 
total 140. Deaths: London, 20; Southern, Eastern, Western, and Midland 
Counties, 27; Northern Counties, 5; Wales, 2; Scotland, 8; Ireland, 4; Channel 
Islands, 3; total 69. 

Mr. Ravenstein’s work on “The Russians on the Amur,” which we lately 
announced, will be ready in a few weeks. It will consist of two parts, one 
historical, the other geographical, statistical, and commercial. The former will 
give the history of Russian adventure on the Amur in the seventeenth century -to 
the treaty of Nerchinsk ; the Amur, whilst in possession of China; the labours of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in Manchuria; and lastly, the proceedings of 
Russia since the appointment of General Muravief-Amursky as Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia in 1848. Very few of these late events have become known to 
the public, and the author has been able to avail himself of information communi- 
cated to him by gentlemen who have themselves taken a part in the occupation 
of the country. Mr. Ravenstein charges Mr. Atkinson, who lately published a 
work on the same subject, with never having been on the Amur, the informa- 
tion which his “Travels on the Amur” contains, and the illustrations, having 
been taken from Mr. Maack’s book. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish “The Messiah and His Kingdom: the Life, 
Sufferings, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Our Blessed Lord.” 

Mr. John Henry Parker’s “ Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture ” 
will be published immediately by Messrs. J. H. & James Parker. 

Messrs. James Hogg & Sons having acquired the copyright of Mr. Edward 
Hughes’ “ Graduated Series of Advanced Reading Lesson-Books,”’ announce that 
they intend to republish them in the original as well as in an improved form, 
and to develop the method, of which this series was the first, by the issue of other 
works on such subjects as are peculiarly susceptible of a ‘‘ graduated”’ treatment. 
Books will be introduced on several special branches of knowledge, framed on a 
simple or progressive plan, so as to extend the range of subjects in a novel and 
useful manner. b 

Messrs. Hogg & Sons are about to issue a new and attractive series of juvenile 
books, under the pretty title of “‘ The Rose-bud Stories.” Each volume will be illus- 
trated with coloured engravings. The series will consist of sixteen volumes, at 
alow price. The tales are written by various authors, most of them expressly 
for the series; among them may be mentioned Madame de Chatelain, Miss 
Betham Edwards, Mrs. Webb, the Rev. Robert Henniker, &c., &c. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From APRIL 19Ta To APRIL 25rn. 
British Birds’ Eggs and | Henslow (Rev. J. S8.). 





Atkinson (J. C.). Dictionary of Botani- 


Nests. Feap. boards. 1s. Routledge. cal Terms. New edition. l6mo, cloth. 4s. 
Bayly (Mrs.). Workmen and their Diffi- Groombridge. 
culties. Post 8vo.cloth. 1s. 6d. Nisbet. Hope (Berestord). English Cathedral of the 


Blunt (Julia 8.). Life after Confirmation. Nineteenth Century. Svo. cloth. 12s. Mur- 
Ismo. cloth. 1s. Bell & Daldy. 

Buchanan (J., D.D.). The Essays and 
Reviews Examined. Feap. 3s.6d. Nisbet. 

Byron (Lord), Poetical Works of. Illustrated 
by K. Halswell. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Simpkin, 
Clarke (J. E.). The Children’s Picture-book | 
Square cloth. 5s. Bell & | 


ray. 

Jackson (John). The Christian Character. 
Seventh edition, Feap 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Rivington. 

Jones (E. and EF. H.). Debenture and In- 
vestment Tables. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 7s. 6d. 
Jones. 

Leighton (R.). Rhymes and Poems. Second 
edition. Feap 8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. Simpkin. 





of Parables. 
Daldy. 


Collins (Wilkie). Woman in White. New | Leslie (Mary E.). Heart Echoes. Post 8vo. 
edition. Post 8vo. 6s. Low. 38. 6d. Nisbet. 

D’Acteon (John). ITlustrations of King | Macfarline (C.) and Rev. T. Thomson. Com- 
James’s Irish Army List. 1689. Second rehensive History of England. 4 vols. 
edition. Two Vols. cloth. £l.ls. J. R. | sup. Royal Crown Svo. cloth. £4. Blackie 
Smith. & Son. 


Dundonald (Lord), The Autobiography of a | Mackenzie (W.B.) Helps for the Helpless, 


Seaman. New and cheap edition. Feap. | Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. 
Svo. 5s. Bentley. | Market Harborough. Second Edition. Post 
Dickens's Works (Library Giiticz). Vol. IV. | 8vo. 9s., Chapman & Hall. 


Sermons on Some 
2s. 6d. 


Moorhouse (Rev. James). 
Modern Difficulties. 12mo. cloth, 
Macmillan. 

Moorsell (Rev. A.). Lectures to Working 
Men. Fourth Series. Vol. Il. 1s. Simpkin, 


Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 2. Post 8vo. cloth. | 
‘s.6d. Chapman & Hall. 
Dunne (J. H.). From Caleutta to Pekin. | 
ostSvo. 2s. Low. 
Dunlop. Sod. The Mysteries of Adoni. 8vo. 


cloth. £1. Williams & Norgate. ——- 2vols.inl. 23. 6d. Simpkin. 
Jawson’s Greek Lexicon. svo. cloth. 9s. My Receipt Book. By a Lady. 12mo. cloth. 
Longman. ls. 6d. Groombridge. 

Domestic Portraiture. Eighth edition. Feap. | M’Crindell (Rachel). The Convent. Feap. 
Svo. cloth. 5s, Seeley. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Fosbery (Rey. T.). Hymns and Poems. Niblett (Dr. A. N.). Commercial Class Book. 


oi edition. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Rivington. 
retton (Mrs.). Hurst & Blackett’s Standard 
Library, Vol. XVI.—The Englishwoman in | 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. J. R. Smith. 
Italy. One vol. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Oxenden (Rev. A.) The Labouring Man's 
qaiurt & Blackett. Book. 1s. 6d. Wertheim. 
vatty (Mrs. A.). Red Snow, and other Para- | Paris (Dr. J. A.). 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s.¢6d. Simpkin. 
Norfolk's (H. E.) Collection of Epitaphs. 


ra from Nature. Third series. 16mo. | Science in Earnest. Ninth edition. 8vo. 
gq cuth. 2s. Bell & Daldy. | _ 7s. 6d. Murray. 
roves (H. C.). Natural Commentary on | Punch. Reissue (1842). Vols. If. & IIT. 


together. 4to. 10s. 6d. Bradbury & Evans. 

Pratt (J. H.). Treatise on Attraction. Crown 
8vo. cloth. Second Edition. 6s.6d. Mac- 
millan. 


Book of Genesis. 
Macmillan. 
ariand. Marion Alone. A Tale. 
cloth. 2s, 6d, Simpkin. 


Crown §8vo. cloth. 9s. 


Feap 8vo. 





Paterson (J.). James V.; or, the Gudeman 
of Ballangeich. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin. 

Paley (F. A.). Bibliotheca Classica. 8vo. 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 

Paget (J.). The New Examen. 

6s. lackwood. 

Price (P. E.). On Scrofulous Diseases. 3s. 6d. 


Churchill. 

Radcliffe (Noel). Wheel within Wheel. 3 
vols. post 8vo, cloth. £1. lls. 6d. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Raikes (Thomas). Private Correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington. 8vo. cloth. 
14s. Bentley. 

Roe (A. 8.). I've been Thinking. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Mary Bunyan. 
2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Shelford (L.). The Law relating to Probate, 
Legacy, and Succession Duty. Second edi- 
tion. 12mo. cloth. 16s. Butterworth. 

Sumner =: B.) The Evidences of Christianity. 
New edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. Hatchard. 

Taylor (Rev. C. B.). The Tongue of the 

wearer. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Wertheim. 

The English Gentlewoman. A Practical Manual 
for Young Ladies on their Entrance into 


8vo. cloth. 


Feap. 8vo. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


The English Matron. A Practical Manual 
for Young Wives. Third edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 4. Hall & Co. 

The Cottage History of England. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 12mo. cloth. 


2s. 6d. Hall & Co. 
Vonved, the Dane. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


Bentley. 
Un ot r. F.). Botanical Letters to a 
riend. Translated by Dr. B. Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Churchill. 

Wise (John). Shakspeare: His Birthplace 
and its Neighbourhood. Feap 8vo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. Smith & Elder. 

Winslow. On the Brain. 
cloth. 6s. Davies. 

Wraxall (L.). Criminal Celebrities. (First 
Class Library.) 12mo. boards. 2s. ent. 

Wright (J. So). Homer's Lliad, Translated 
into Blank Verse by. Vol. I. Books 
1 to 12, 10s. 6d.; Books 7 to 12, 5s, 
Crown 8vo. sewed. Macmillan. 

Wolfe. Traits and Anecdotes of Animals. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Bent- 


ley. 
Wordsworth (Charles, D.D.). Inspiration 
of the Bible. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Rivington. 


New edition. 8vo. 


Walters (Rev. H. L.). Arab Life. Feap 8vo. 
cloth. 3s. Philip & Son. 





Society. Third edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
4s. ogg & Son. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 


7 ¥.M. Actuaries—12, St. James’s-square. ‘On the Mortality amongst the Families of the 
_oaeee during the Nineteenth Century.”” By Mr, A. H. Bailey, and Mr. Archibald 

ay. 

8% ,, Medical—32 4, George-street, Hanover-square, 

TuEsDay. 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. ‘Continued Discussion on 
National Defences.”’ 

9 ,, Zoological—11, Hanover-square, 

3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Mr. John Hullah, ‘‘On the History of Modern 

usic.” 
WEDNESDAY. 

8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On Filtration, and Filtering Media.” By 
M. Julius J. Duhlke. 

83 ,, Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. ‘‘On the General Character - 
istics of the Tribes in the Central part of Victoria, Central Australia.” By W. E. 
Stanbridge. 

3 4, Royal Institution—Anniversary. 

THURSDAY. 

8} ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. B. Stewart, “On Internal Radiation in Uniaxal 
Crystals.”’ Sir F. Pollock, ‘‘ On Fermeet’s Theorem of the Polygonal Numbers.” 

8} ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. 

8 ,, Linnwan—Burlington House. ‘ Letter from Dr. Kirk to Sir W. J. Hooker, dated 
from the Zambesi River 24th Jan., 1861.” 

8 ,, Chemical—Burlington House. ‘‘ Absorption of Poisons by Plants,” Dr. Daubeny; 
** Action of Boracic Acid on Alkaline Hydrates,’’ Professor Bloxam; ‘‘ Graphite of 
Cast Iron,’’ Professor Calvert. 

3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Mr. Pengelly, ‘‘On the Devonian Age of the 
World.” 

Frrpay. 
8 ,, Royal ,, emer **On De La Rue’s Eclipse Results.” By Prof. 
‘araday. 
4 ,, Archeological Institute, 26, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall. 
SaTuURDAY. 
3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Mr. Max. Miiller, ‘On the Science of Language.” 








THE FIFTH ANSWER TO THE “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 





The Fifth Answer to the “ Essays and Reviews,” ‘On the Mosaic Cosmogony,” 
by C. W. Goodwin, M.A., will appear in a Supplement to the “ Lonpon 
Review” on Saturday, May 18, and will be followed weckly, without inter- 
ruption, by the Sixth and Seventh Answers. 

The Fifth Answer requires more than usual preparation, as it will be accom- 
panied by several explanatory Engravings. 





-— 





THE NEW AND REMARKABLE 
; , PY P 
SPECTRUM DISCOVERIES, 
BY PROFESSORS KIRCHOFF AND BUNSEN. 
On SATURDAY next, May 4, will be published in our SUPPLEMENT, 
a complete Account of these marvellous and beautiful Discoveries, and to assist 


our readers to a clear understanding of the subject, the Article, in addition to 
several carefully executed Engravings, will be accompanied by 


A PLATE OF THE SOLAR AND OTHER SPECTRA, 
Printed fac-simile in their 
PRISMATIC COLOURS. 


This wonderful discovery not only offers a mode of detecting with the greatest 
simplicity the presence of inconceivably minute traces of certain elements in 
terrestrial matter—the three hundred millionth part of a grain of soda is readily 
detected—but it also “ opens out the investigation of an entirely untrodden field, 
stretching far beyond the limits of the earth, or even of our solar system.”’ Not 


| only does it exhibit to us certain extraordinary phenomena in the constitution of 


Philosophy in Sport made | 


our glorious orb, the Sun, but it also reveals to us something of the constitution 
of the fixed stars. 

The unusual labour, and expense incurred, in producing a plate that will, 
at one view, present fac-similes of the several spectra and their prismatic 
colours, will, we trast, sufficiently show to our general not less than our scientific 
readers, that we shall be at all times prepared, without reference either to 


trouble or cost, to make Tue Lonpon Review the best popular exponent of 


all matters in which the interests of art and the discoveries of science are 


concerned. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.— SEASON 1861-2.— 

J Tickets for the New Season, commencing Wednesday, 

lst May next, and terminating on the 30th April, 1862, are now 
ready oF jseuc. 

They are of two clasees, viz. -—-TWO GUINEAS, admitting 
free on all occasions; ONE GULNEA, admitting free on aii 
occasions when the price of admismon to the Palace on the day 
is under 5s., but admitting on those days on which the price of 
admission is 5s. or upwards on payment of Half-a-crown. 

The days upon which the price of admission is fixed at 5s. 
and upwards already decided upon, are 

The Great Festival Performance of Haydn's Creation on 
Wednesday, lst May. 

; The Twelve Opera Concerts, on Fridays, in May, June, and 


uly. 
The Great Flower Show, on Saturday, 18th May. 
Season Tickets for children under twelve years of age will be 
iseued at the uniform rate of Halt-a-guinea. 

Tickets, and the published Programme of the Season, may 
be had at the usual Agents; at the Crystal Palace; or at 2, 


Exever Hall. 
By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE. -- Season Tickets.+- 
Intending Season Ticket-holders are respectfully in- 

vited to provide themselves with Tickets, and To SIGN THEM, 
before the opening day, in order that they may be spared from 
delay and inconvemence at the entrances to the Paiace on the 


First of May. 


YRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.— 
President, the Ricurt How. tug Eart or Cax.isve, 
K.G., &c., &c. 
Subscription, ON GUINEA. 

Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, 
&c., with One CuHanckE FoR BACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 

Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 


of the Local Agents, 

By order, 

JN ATONAL ART UNION. Subscription, 
FIVE SHILLINGS. 

Entitling to one chance in the DRAWING on 30th May. 
All the funds, save working expenses, allotted for Prizes. 
Heap Orrice-—30, STRAND, W.C., where Prospectuses and 
every information may be obtained. 

City Branch—51, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Subscriptions will close on 30th April. 





I. WILKINSON, Sec. 


a _ — ~- 


OPENS APRIL 29TH. 


OCTETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX. 
HIBITION, at their GALLEY, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the 
National Gallery).—Admittance ls. Catalogue 64. 
JOSEPH J, JENKUNS, Secretary. 


HE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.—This 

Grand Picture, together with the ‘‘ BLULDIE-TRYSTE” 
and “HESPERUS,” the productions of J. Nort Paton, 
R.8.A., are NOW ON VIEW to the Publie at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, NEW BOND-STREET, from Ten to Six, 
Admission One Shilling. 





—_—_~—_ -—-- a ——— 


OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE.— 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PICTURE of the ‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now 
OVEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to 6. To which are added, for a few 
weeks, Views of *‘ JERUSALEM,” ‘* NAZARETH,” and 
other Water-Colour Drawings made by Mr. HOLMAN 
HUNT in the East, and his Picture of “CLAUDIO and 
ISABELLA.” Admission, 1s. 


N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 

MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their ENTIRELY 
NEW anv ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT EVERY EVEN- 
ING (except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anno SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS. 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, Is., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the 
Gallery, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 








HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

On MONDAY, April 20th, and during the week, the bril- 
liautly suecessful New COMEDY of BLACK SHEEP, in which 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mr. Rogers, Mrs. 
Charles Young, Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. Poynter, Mrs, Griffiths, &c. 
will appear. Afier which, the revived Melo-Drama of THE 
MILLER AND HIS MEN, with New Scenery and Hffects 
by Fenton, and ali the Original Music, by the late Sir Henry 
Bishop. : 











EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, in 
the great sensation Drama of THE COLLEEN BAWN.-— 
The ADELPHI CENSUS taken every evening. On MONDAY 
and during the Week, First time of a new Farce, A TURKISH 
BATH ome. J.L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—THE COL- 
LEEN BAW N— Messrs. Dion Boacicault, D. Fisher, Billington, 
Stephenson, Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, and Mrs. Chatterley.—THE CENSUS — Messrs. 
J. L. Toole, Eburne, and Miss H. Kelly, Miss E. Thorne. 
Commence at Seven. 





OQ CAPITALISTS.— £1,000.—Any Gentle- 

man having this Sum at his command, may insure an 
income of not less than £250 per annum, the disposition of the 
Capital remaining entirely under his own control.— Address 
for particulars (in confidence), to “H.,” Williams’ Librarv, 
Conduit-street, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, W. . 








O LET, for Six Months, or by the Year, in a 

fashionable watering-place in South Devon, an elegantlv- 
furnished RESIDENCE, tacing the sea, containing three recep- 
on-rooms, dining and drawing-rooms, 20 ft. by 17 ft., seven 
bed-rooms, and the usual domestic offices. The House is 
situate on an eminence, on gravelly soil, commanding extensive 
sea and land views, and the neighbourhvod abounds in beautiful 
drives and walks. 

For further particulars apply to X. Y., Cribb’s Library, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, London. : 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James's-square, London. 
Earty Participation in Prorits. 

Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; so that 
persons who complete Assurances before June 30th, 1561, will 
share in that division, although one premium only will have 
been paid. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal ean be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFFE, Actuary & Secretary. 
\ ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1842. 

Persons assuring in this office are offered the following accom- 
modative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— 

Ist. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 

2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale. 

3rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after- 
wards for life. 

4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 

Sth. On the balf-credit system, suspending half the annual 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death. 

Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 

Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not already 
represented. 








ae aq ——— 


GTAR, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 


Thomas Farmer, Esq. 
George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. 


William Skinner, Esq. 
William Bejts, Esq. 
Chairman—Cuartes Harwoop, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000, . 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. 

Boy vs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on @ balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
and bonus. 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 

J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


—_—__-—_ —— ee 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


LONDON ........000. 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN ...000000008 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 25th of February. 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1360 :— 

Amount proposed for Assurance during the 
year, contained in 1,384 Proposals............... 
Amount of Assurances accepted, and for which 

Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 


£307,747 0 0 








WGMMAD » 5.5 aie cths cds. Lb thi dai nine eidir 705,897 0 0O 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ....,.......... 22,565 4 6 
Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 

Bhomtem AGGAGOO 1 wiih oki cschn dss ts deentinitonscve 104,326 14 8 
Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1860......... 304,161 13 7 

Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 

From Intereston the Invested 

OR aids vcedinindsvessinecsse 76,568 9 6 

£304,161 13 7 

Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, Xc............. 1,805,982 13 6 





Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 





ue STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE > 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


een COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of mod 

rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in isa 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, _ 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT 

DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, f Nea 

pedealiaen: y P - ec, tor & small extrs 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fi : 

on upon terms of Special Arrangement. no ae peat 
Prospectuses and Forms on application to ¢ 

Orrick, 355, Strand, London. - he Hup 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.—REDUCTION IN scary 
OF PREMIUMS. NIN SCALE 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rat 
for officials in or under the Treasury, Customs, Inland Reveses’ 
Board of Trade, Poor-law Board, Admiralty, and other Py}j;’ 
Departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and perso x 
in Commercial Employments. - 
Further reductions on the combination of Life Assurance 
with guarantee. Annuities granted on favourable terms. . 
Forms and every information may be obtained at the Chier 
Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


[220811 ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periodg. 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 


notice, Three per Cent, at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager, 
5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 





ne, 

















SALES BY AUCTION. 








—_—- 


Freehold Building Land, Houses, and Wharf, adjoining the 
entrance of the Victoria (London) Docks and the Stationos 
o North Woolwich Railway, in the parish of West Ham, 

ssex. 


M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART. 
near the Bank of England, in MAY (unless previously dis 
of by private contract), in numerous lots, SIXTY FREEHOLD 
HOUSES, with several valuable plots of building land. The 
houses are distinguished as Plaistow Villas, and Bell and Anchor 
Cot . Also a valuable, extensive, and well-constructed 
Wharf, situate at the entrance to the Docks, having a front 
of 130 feet to the river Thames, and containing about 2a. 3r. Ip, 
Particulars, with plans and conditions of sale, may be had of 
Messrs. SWLFT, WAGSTAFF, & BLENKINSOP, solicitors, 
32, Great George-street, 8S.W.; at the MART; and of Messrs, 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Sur. 


veyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 





SUSSEX. 
Hurstmonceux, within a short distance of Hailsham, Pevensey, 
Hastings, and Battle. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 


| AUCLION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 


TUESDAY, MAY 28, at Twelve, 54a. Sr. 30p. of FREEHOLD 


_ GRASS LAND, lying together, and approached from Hurst. 
' monceux Church, through land belonging tu H. C. Curteis, 


Esq. It commences on the upland, and runs into the level of 
Pevensey, and affords a sound opportunity for investment, 

land being much sought for by tenants. It is at presen 
in the occupation of Mr. Shoesmith, and possession may be had 


on completion of the purchase, 


Particulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. STURGE & 
SONS, Surveyors, Bristol; at the Crown Hotel, Hailsham; 


| White Hart, Lewes; Marine Hotel, Hastings; Ship Hotel, 
| Brighton; at the Mart; of H. W. RAVENSCROFT, Eszg.. 


Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest | 


amount of business transacted in that period by uny insurance 


company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Norg.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held early in May, to 
receive the Report on the Division of Profits tor the past 
Quinquennial period. 





bey OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRvustEks. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Directors. 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


RIOR. Retvccgne wilh écitidaneth ste ont 0000 5es eandveqampan vung £500,000 
NET eR IOS a rae £110,000 
Annual Income ......... .... eae ee ee £40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advautages 
of moderate rates and hberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, su as to meet the demands whi 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tebles of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec, 


Solicitor, 7, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; andof Messrs. DANIEL 
SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents, and Surveyors, 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Soundess Estate, a valuable Freehold Property, situate in 
a beautiful part of the country, within five miles of Henley- 
on-Thames, and about 14 hours’ ride of the metropolis by the 
Great Western line of railway. 


M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
| OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, early 
in the summer (unless previously disposed of by private coi- 


| tract, orlet for a term of which due notice will be given), the 


| 
| 
| 





SOUNDESS ESTATE, a valuable agricultural property, free- 
hold and land-tax redeemed, situate in the most healthy par' 
of the county of Oxford. The estate, through which are 
excellent roads leading to the capital market-towns of Reading, 
Henley, and Wallingford, comprises about 622 acres, of which 
150 are woodland, and the remainder composed of good sour! 
stock land in the highest possible state of cultivation, 
having been farmed by the owner on the most approved 

rinciples, and growing excellent crops of corn and root. 
The very extensive farm buildings which have been erected 
within the last two years, of stone and brick, are of a first- 
class, and fitted with all the most recent modern improte- 
ments, the fixed steam machinery and barn works, by C. a 
& Shuttleworth, being complete in all details. There is also 
small gas works, from which the gas is laid on over the house, 
farm buildings, and adjoining village; and attached to the 
estate a valuable brick yard, with kiln and drying sheds, andin 
which isa most abundant supply of white and red clay, capable 
of being made into every sort of glazed and stone ware pots, 
pans, &c., as wellassound bricks. The residence, which is # 

resent occupied by the owner, and is mentioned in Pepy* 
Diary as having been the residence of Nell Gwynne, is a su 
stantial dwelling-house, and though old, is fitted with moder» 
conveniences, lighted throughout with gas, and with hot and 
cold water laid on. It is delightfully situate on the south side 
of the Oxfordshire hills, and from the windows the eye ranges 
over a most magnificent undulating country, extending cvé' 
two counties, and Someries Windsor Castie, Crystal Palace, 
Ealing, and the Surrey hills. In the front of the house 1$* 
raised gravel terrace, commanding a tastefully laid out geome: 
trical flower garden, with gravel walks, surrounded by a bead- 
tiful and extensive lawn, shrubbery, rose garden, and ye" 
bower, while at the back are three well-stocked kitchen g# 
dens, orchard, a greenhouse 150 feet long, cucumber frames, 
well and icehouse ; the whole being abundantly supplied 
excellent water. 


Particulars, with plan of the estate, and a ground plan ae 
& . 


the ricultural buildings, may be obtained of — 
LEMAN, LEMAN, & GROVES, Solicitors, 51, Lincola* 
Inn-Fields, W.C.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 


SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-ms!, 
London, 8.W. 
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HERTS. 


Pushey House, and about 100 acres of well-timbered Park and 
1 ands, within one mile of the Bushey Station of the London 
and North-Western Railway, and thus within one half-hour’s 
journey of the metropolis. 


4 TESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

N OAKLEY have received instructions from the Proprietor 

arrange this valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY for SALE, 
< the MART, near the Bank of England, in MAY or JUNE. 
it cousiat® of a most substantially-built moderate-sized man- 
jon, lodge entrance, and the necessary offices, stables, coach- 
houses, and small farmery in good order, and fit for the im- 

ediate reception of a family. The rooms are lofty and of 
Sad shall. The lawns and terrace walk and: beautiful timber 
ey oe the whole a most desirable residence. The land in this 
jistrict is of good quality as meadow land, but from its prox- 
imity to the station, and its handsome timber, it is very 
valuable for building purposes. The views are magnificent, 
extending for many miles in every direction. The house is near 
the village, but thoroughly screened from it, and is also near the 
church, in which two pews have been occupied by the owners 
of this property for many years. Also, in the village of Bushey, 
a convenient Residence, containing seven bedrooms, three 
sitting-rooms, good offices, with three-stall stable and coach- 
house, cow-house, &c., good garden, and about three acres of 
meadow land. The whole property is in the hands of the pro- 
prietor or his yearly tenants, except four acres, which are let 
on lease. Possession of the mansion, the smaller houses, and 
of nearly 80 acres, may be had on the completion of the pur- 
chase. The property will be offered in one lot, and if not sold, 
will be immediately offered in nine lots. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. DAVIES, SON, & 
CAMPBELL, 17, Warwick-street, Regent-street ; or of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Sur- 
yevors, No. 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom 
orders to view the property, between the hours of 2 and 5, may 
be had. 


A CAPITAL TOWN RESIDENCE, WATERLOO-PLACE, 


ST. JAMES’S. 

AJ ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
4 OAKLEY are favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 30, an excellent long LEASEHOLD 
TOWN MANSION, being No. 17, in Waterloo-place, octupy - 
ing a most desirable and commanding situation at the west 
corner of Waterloo-place and Pall-mall, immediately opposite 
the Atheneum Club, and suitable either for the residence of a 
gentleman or a Member of Parliament, desirous of residing in 
the immediate vicinity of the Government offices and the club- 
houses; or for club chambers or any public institution. It has 
a handsome elevation in the Italian style of architecture, with 
a frontage of 51 feet to Waterloo-place and 22 feet to Pall-mall, 
and contains on the ground floor entrance-hall, dining and 
breakfast rooms, with numerous good offices and cellars in the 
basement ; on the first floor two withdrawing rooms, and a 
boudoir; and on the upper floors six good bed rooms, with con- 
venient closets and fittings. It is held by lease from the Crown 
for a term of fifty-four years from July, 1860, at a ground rent 
of £210 per annum, and an additional rent of £11. 15s. in lieu 
of land-tax redeemed. 


Particulars, with conditions of sale, may be obtained of 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & JAMES, Solicitors, 62, Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields; at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom alone cards to view can be 
obtained. 


SUSSEX. 


Amberstone Farm, in the parishes of Hailsham and Hellingly, 
and within 14 miles of the town of Hailsham, a station on the 
Hastings and Brighton Railway. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
I OAKLEY have received instructions to offer by public 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, MAY 28, at Twelve, AMBERSTONE FARM, situ- 
ate on the high turnpike road from Lewes to Battle, and within 
two miles from the Hailsham Station of the Hastings and 
Brighton Railway. It contains 184a. 2r. 10p., of which 
134a, Or. 30p. are arable, 4a. lr. 23p. * y. the residue 
(45a. Sr. 37p.) meadow, pasture, &c., lying well together. The 
farm buildings are pte and commodious. The house is sub- 
stantially built, in good repair; containing three sitting-rooms, 
kitchen, dairy, scullery, pantry, good cellars, six bed rooms, 
and three attics; and is allapte! for the residence of a respect- 
able family, being situate in a very healthy neighbourhood and 
within a short distance of Hailsham, and by railway a very 
short distance from Hastings, Lewes, and Brighton. The whole 
is in the occupation of Mr. Shoesmith, and is freehold. Posses- 
sion may be had on completion of the purchase. 


Particulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. STURGE & 
SON, Surveyors, Bristol; at the Crown Inn, Hailsham; White 
Hart, Lewes; Marine Hotel, Hastings; Ship, Brighton; at the 
Mart; of H. W. RAVENSCROFT, Esq., solictor, 7, Gray’s- 
inn-square, W.C.; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 
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SURREY. 
Important and extensive Building Estate, contiguous to the 
Redhill Junction of the South-Eastern, London and Brighton, 
and the Reading and Reigate Railways. 


\ ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
at OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the White Hart Hotel, REIGATE, on 
IUESDAY, the 4th of June, at 2 o’clock, in various lots, the 
REMAINING PORTION of this ‘\aluable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, parts of which ave leased and under agreements for 
leases to builders and others to, and which, from its peculiafly 
central position with regard to railway accommodation and its 
healthy aud favourite locality will speedily become almost en- 
tirely available for building purposes of a profitable and superior 
character, as a respectable neighbourhood is rapidly springing 
“p on various parts of the property, and in its immediate 
Victnity. The property is well cireumstanced with regard to the 
supply of water and facilities for proper drainage, and there 
are extensive frontages to the turnpike road from London to 
Brighton. It inclndes a brickfield, with pottery in full work. 
‘is property is worthy the attention of builders and speculators 
Who are desirous of undertaking building operations on an ex- 
tensive scale, as well as private gentlemen who wish to build 
residences for their own occupation, it being within less than 
W hour’s journey of the City (London-bridge station) and the 
ond (Victoria station), and upon the completion of the 
Jaring-cross Railway, now in progress, will have the advantage 
ol two West-end stations. 
particulars and plans may be had on application to EF, 
Ww ‘SON, Esq., 9, Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C.; of E. 
ESTERN, Esq., Solicitor, 7, Great James-street, Bedford- 
Pert E.C.; to the Mart, E.C.; at Mr. THORNTON'S office, 
On Bank, Reigate; and of Messrs. D. SMITH, SON, & 
pAKLey, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-plece, 
al-mall, S.W, Ls 








WESTFIELD, in the county of Sussex, about five miles from 
Hastings, St. Leonard's, and Battle. 

N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
| OAKLEY, have received instructions to offer for SALE 
by AUCTION, at the end of JUNE, in one or several lots, the 
WESTFIELD ESTATE, a sound agricultural investment, con- 
taining 663 acres of good arable, pasture, and wood land, lying 
well together in a most picturesque and desirable neighbour- 
hood, affording various building sites for the erection of a 
mansion. It is freehold, except eight acres, which are copy- 
hold, and is at present divided into five farms. The woods, 
which are full of thriving timber and underwood, contain 
120a. 2r. 30p. As an agricultural investment, combined with 
capital sporting features and residential qualifications, this 
property is worthy the attention of capitalists. There is good 
trout and pike fishing on the property. It adjoins the well- 
known and beautiful ‘‘ Beauport,’’ the seat of the late Sir 
C. M. Lamb, Bart., and the estates of the Countess of Walde- 
grave, H. B. Brabazon, Esq., and W. L. Smith, Esq., and is in 
the centre of the East Sussex Fox Hunt. A plan of the estate 
may be seen at the Office of the Auctioneers, 


Particulars may be had of Messrs. ELLMAN & WHIT- 
MARSH, Solicitors, at Battle and Rye ; andof Messrs. DANIEL 
SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
10, Waterloo-place, Pail-mall, London, 8.W. 

IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 

The Somerleyton Estate, a most important Freehold Residen- 
tial Property, situate midway between Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth, having easy communication with the metropolis by 
the East Suffolk Line of Railway, and comprising a Mansion 
placed in the centre of a beautiful and compact domain, with 
extensive and valuable surrounding agricultural lands, divided 
into capital farms, forming a fine Landed Estate of 4,463a., 
with valuable manorial rights, showing an annual value of 
£6,600 ; also various important properties in the town and 

ort of Lowestoft, consisting of First-class Freehold Marine 

Besiionste, the Royal Hotel, one of the finest houses on the 

coast of England, extensive Mercantile Premises and Ware- 

houses; together with Freehold Ground Rents, producing 
altogether a rental of £10,800. 

N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

p OAKLEY have been honoured by the Proprietor with 

instructions to sabmit to COMPETITION, at the AUCTION 

MART, London, on TUESDAY, the——day of JULY next, 

at Twelve, in one lot, the above extensive and important 

FREEHOLD ESTATE; comprising the magnificent edifice 

Somerleyton-hall, recently erected upon the site of an ancient 

mansion, and exhibiting one of the finest examples of Anglo- 

Italian architecture in the kingdom. In the south front a lofty 

square Campanile tower rises above the mansion, forming an 

imposing feature; at the east end (the carriage entrance) a 

handsome portico, supported on columns, with a spacious 

courtyard and carriage sweep, entered by iron gates of elegant 

design. The north wing is screened by the winter garden, a 

beautiful and luxurious aldition, not surpassed by anything of 

its kind in Europe; and the west or prinerpal front is 150 ft. in 
extent, opening to a terrace 300ft. long, and composed of two 
wings, having handsome bay windows, with a central tower 
and a fine entrance porch under, built entirely of Caen stone. 

The mansion is entered through a fine vestibule and hall, and the 

reception rooms cdnsist of a noble dining hall, 38ft. 6in. by 

24ft. and 24ft. high, adorned by fine works fromthe easels of 

Stanfield, Maclise, and Lance; a withdrawing room, 35 by 

22ft., fitted throughout with exquisite tasie, and opening to 

the winter garden, a crystal building in the renaissance style, 
presenting with its variety of colour and glittering fountain, 
under a lofty dome, a most br lliant appearance; a charming 

boudoir, 26 by 22ft., with a fine bay window; a library, 33 

by 24ft. beautifully fitted throughout; a billiard room, 

26 by 22 feet, a delightful breakfast-room, and a study, opens 

ing into a secretary’s room ; the chamber accommodation com- 

prises 32 principal and secondary apartments (exclusive of 
dressing rooms) and bath rooms. ‘he domesti¢ ottices are 
numerous and very superior, and in the basement is excellent 
arched cellarage. The whole of the mansion is lighted with 
gas made upon the premises and heated with hot air, and was 
designed and finished under the carefulsupervision of Mr. Jolm 

Thomas, the eminent sculptor and arehiteet. The outbuild- 

ings, comprising extensive stabling and coach-houses, with a 

fine turret clock-tower, engine-house, &c., are ail in unison 

with the mansion; and the fruit and forcing-houses, vineries, 
and conservatories are very extensive, and constracted upon 
the most approved principles with the latest improvements ; 
the lawns and pleasure-grounds are all in perfect order, and 
opening to the western tront is a Dutch garden, laid out by 

Nesfield, surrounded by an Italian parapet-wall, and relieved by 

sculpture from the studio of Mr. Thomas. The mansion stands in 

a finely-timbered park, on the high land near to the village of 

Somerleyton, above the valley of the river Waveney, in the 

centre of a fine compact freehold domain cf nearly 3,300 acres, 

divided into capital farms, with excellent homestead, and inter- 
spersed with ornamental plantations and fine game preserves, 
extensive lakes and fishing waters, and extensive } oy with 
the Tritton water, fringed by ornamental plantations, and inter- 
secting the northern extremity of the estate, forms an important 
feature in the domain, nearly the whole of the village of So- 
merleyton, with its picturesque green, on which are erected, in 

the form of a crescent, twenty-eight cottage residences of a 

substantial and ornamental character, showing, in the domestic 

arrangements and in the number of sleeping rooms, a rare 
attention to the comfort and morality of the occupents. 

Several private dwelling-houses and various village properties, 

in excellent repair. The Perpetual Advowsons and Next Pre- 

sentations to the Rectories of Somerieyton and Ashby, com- 
muted respectively at £350 and £205, exclusive of glebe lands. 

Extensive Manorial Properties, together with valuable detached 

estates, comprising compact farms and rich marsh lands, in the 

yarishes of Flixton, Oulton, Charlton-Colville, Mutford, 
Jarnby, Blundeston, Kirtley, Pakefield, and Bradwell, pre- 
senting a sdund landed investment of nearly 4,500 acres, 
united to the choicest residential features. Also the Lowestoft 

Property, forming altogether a highly influential estate, with 

an important rent-roll. The Somerleyton estate is situated 

in a desirable part of the county of Suffolk, about five miles 
from Lowestolt, rapidly growing into a fashionable and select 

sea-side resort, seven miles from Great Yarmouth, also a 

favourite watering-place, twenty miles from Norwich, with 

easy transit to the metropolis by rail, and a navigable communi- 
cation with the harbours of Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Nor- 
wich, by means of the rivers Waveucy and Yare, of great 
commercial importance to the property. Taken as an entirety, 
it cannot but be regarded as a property seldom met with, and 

in every respect suited to the requirements of a nobleman, or a 

gentleman of taste and fortune in search of a fine residential 

investment. 

Particulars, with views of the mansion and lithographic plans 
of the estate, will be published in due time, of which notice will 
be given, and they may then be obtained, 
Messrs. NORTON & REEVE, Solicitors, Lowestoft; Mesers. 
TAYLOR, MASON, & TAYLOR, Solicitors, Furnival's- 
inn, E.C.; Messrs. SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, & BLENKINSOP, 
Solicitors, 32, Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W.; and 
of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, No. 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom alone any order to 
view can be obtained. 


10s. 6d. each, of 
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Lonijon, Chatham, and Dover Railway.—Sale of Surplus 
Property on the Western Extension Line at Strood, Kent. 


M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
4 OAKLEY are instructed to SELL by AUCTION at 
the Crown Hotel, ROCHESTER, in the month of MAY, in 
numerous lots, about FORTY-SIX FREEHOLD HOUSES and 
COTTAGES, and some plots of building land close to the above 
line, in the populous and increasing town of Strood, Kent, and 
not far from both railway stations. The houses are substanti- 
ally built, and are situate in the London-road, at the foot of 
Strood-hill, in Prentice and Albert streets, and in North-street. 
They are all let at very moderate rents, amounting to about 
£510 per annum, and with them will be sold the perpetual right 
to the lofty arches under the viaduct, which are well adapted 
for stables or stores. Water is laid on to all the houses. 


Further particulars will shortly appear, and printed particu- 
lars and plans (when ready) may be had of Messrs. FRESH- 
FIELDS & NEWMAN, 5, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, 
E.C.; at the ~ of sale; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMIT . 
SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT.—FERN-HILL, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


ve =een 8. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY are favoured with instructions to offer for 
SALE by AUCTION in JUNE, the above VALUABLE FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, or gentleman's Farm, situate 
near the village and bridge of Wootton, three and a-half miles 
from Ryde, and within easy distances of Cowes, Newport, and Os- 
borne, in the parish of Arreton ; comprising a nicely-appointed, 
moderate-sized family mansion, charmingly placed on an emi- 
nence in command of fine sea and land views, with stabling, 
gardens, — grounds, lodges, well-timbered home pas- 
tures, and farm lands, comprising some useful arable and pas- 
ture land; the whole, about 314 acres, in a ring fence, with two 
conveniently-placed farm homesteads, various cottages, &c. It 
is in hand, and well adapted for a pleasurable and sporting 
occupation. The surface of the estate is undulated, inter- 
spersed with coverts and plantations, intersected by good 
roads, conveniently placed for the use of the land, and affording 
extensive rides and drives, and bounded on the east by Woot- 
ton-creek. The situation is well adapted for any gentleman 
fond of yachting, near to Cowes and Kyde, and close to Woot- 
ton-bridge. where there is suflicient depth of water for a good. 
sized vessel. 

Printed particulars will be shortly published, and in the 
meantime further information may be obtained of C. EB, 
WITHALL, Esq., 18, Bedford-row, W.C.; and of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and 
Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Dunchurch Lodge, a very choice Hunting Residence, near to 
the important town of Rugby, with its central station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, communicating with 
every important line in the kingdom. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, have been favoured with instructions te 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, 
in JUNE, a very superior HUNTING-BOX, known as Dun- 
church Lodge, immaphiately adjoining the Bilton Grange Estate, 
placed upon a dry and healthy site, commanding a rich land- 
scape, near to the extenaive village of Dunchurch, on the great 
Holyhead-road, and comprising a most substantially-erected 
residence, containing entrance-hall and lobby, dining-room, 
drawing-room, and morning-room, ten good bed rooms, ap- 
roached by an oak staircase, convenient domestic offices, &c. 
‘he out-offices consist of—in the carriage-yard, two coaeh- 
houses, with harness and saddle-rooms, two loose boxes, with 
men’s room and lofts over; in the suddle-yard—a newly-erected 
and substantial range, consisting of eight capital loose boxes, &e., 
together with lawn and pleasure grounds, Kitchen rardens, &@., 
and two rich grass paddocks, embracing in the whole lla. Se. 9p. 
It is altogther, from its fine situation in the centre of a great 
hunting district, and from the comfortable yet inexpensive 
character of the residence, a most desirable property. 
Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. BLIRCHAM, DAL.- 
RYMPLE, & DRAKE, Solicitors, 46, Parliament-street ; and 
of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom 
alone orders to view can be obtained. 





WARWICKSHIRE. 
On the immediate borders of the counties of Northampton and 
Leicester. 

The distinguished Mansion, known as Bilton Grange, an exten- 
sive and magnificent structure, presenting a fine example of 
the Tudor period of architecture, with every internal htting 
and decoration, in pure keeping, and suitable for a nobleman 
or gentleman with a large establishment, beautifully situate 
two miles from Rugby, affording excellent railway transit, 
and surrounded by about 400 acres of park lands, overlook- 
ing a delightful landscape, formed by a richly-timbered pastare 
vale, terminated by the high land dividing the counties of War- 
wick and Northampton, in the heart of a district hunted by 
the Pytchley, the Quorn, and three other fashionable packs 
of foxhounds, 

MESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY have been honoured with instructions to 
offer by public SALE, at the MART, near the Bank, in JUNE, 
the above remarkably important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
consisting of # noble mansion, erected within the last twenty 
years in the most substantial and costly manner (selected butks, 
with stone dressings throughout), from the designs and under 
the immediate superintendence of the late A. W. Pugin, Esq., 
the celebrated ecclesiastical architect, and it was his first as 
well as his grandest work in domestic mediaeval art, carried out 
with a professional earnestness, an attention to minute detail, 

a uniformity in design, and a purity of style altogether unex- 

ampled, Itis placed ona dry and healthy site, commanding 

rich home scenery, is surrounded by a compact domain of about 

40) acres, chiefly park lands and park-like pastures and pad- 

docks (in which are well used fox earths, securing frequent 

meets (and the approach by a shrubbery avenue, which only 
admits of a view of its stately turret tower and the massive 
arched porch entrance, gives to the budding a most imposing 
appearance. Its interior arrangements consist of an entrance 
hall 31 by 21 feet, in fine keeping; billiard room adjoining 

22 feet square ; a noble dining hall, 37 by 24 feet, with a min- 

strel gallery or orchestra; a fine gallery, 102 feet by 17 feet 6; 

a library, communicating by sliding doors with the drawing 

room, forming together a fine reception room or saluon, 75 feet 

by 21 feet, and having large stone bay windows overlooking the 
grounds, and a rich prospect, all fitted and finished with exqu- 
site taste, and in thorough keeping with the particular period, 
having Enylish oak linen-fold panelled Dado, ethibiting the 
finest example of joiner'’s work, with oak floors beautifully laid 
and polished, boldly sculptured chimney-pieces with massive 
dog supports, stained glass windows, Aec., giving, with all the 
unique appointments in antique carving, a perfect baronial air. 

There is also a delighiful second drawing room, 21 by 16, witha 

bay 16 by 11, and finished with old and fine Gobelins tapestry 

pauels, an elegant Lboudvir and other rooms of a minor character. 
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There are forty-one chambers (exclusive of six men-servants’ 
rooms), approached by « fine English oak staircase, of which 
number eleven are pmncipal apartments, with dressing-rooms, 
large, lofty, and cheerful, and fitted throughout in true taste, 
with massive carved canopy, state, and other bedsteads, garde 
robes, with elaborately-carved panels, and other articles, rare, 
curious, and costly. The domestic offices are planned with 
great attention to convenience, and are fully equal to the re- 
quirements of a large family, and inclade a finely-arranged 
kitchen, with an ante-room communicating with the dining- 
room. The whole of the house lighted with gas made upon the 

remises. The out-offices are numerous and substantial, and 
inclade three 3-stall stables fitted with oak, and six loose boxes, 
saddle and harness-rooms, Ac., and a shoeing forge, a range of 
five double coach-houses, a pump-house, Ac. ; an excellent gas- 
ometer, erected at a distance from the mansion, precluding the 
possibility of annoyance, and supplying the mansion and every 
part of the premises. The pleasure grounds contain extensive 
gravelled and lawn terraces, with avenues of the araucaria and 
the deodora, a capital bowling-green, and a magnificent con- 
servatory ; a walled kitchen-garden in perfect order. The Bilton- 
grange farmhouse, with substantial and newly erected farm-build- 
ings, together with various ornamental cottages within the do- 
main, embracing in its entirety 301a. 3r. 32p., of which 21a. Ir. 
Sp. are rich and useful pastures, 107s. Ir. 37p. cornand root land, 
19a. 3r. 14p. the mansion grounds, and <a and the re- 
mainder plantations containing well-frequented foxearths, form- 
ing an exceedingly choice and a very important freehold 
residential property. Note. —Immediate possession may be 
obtained, and the whole of the appropriate antique-fitted and 
other farniture may be taken by the purchaser at a valuation 
to be made in the usual manner. 

Particulars, with lithographic plans and drawings, 5s. each, 
may be obtained of Mr. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, & 
DRAKE, Solicitors, 44, Parliament-street; and of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents, 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, London, 8.W., of whom alone cards 
to view the mansion can be obtained. 


LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
140, Strand, London, W.C. 


(Cp BXAMERTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 





ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
‘* Perfection of mechanism.”-——Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘‘ Benson's Iilustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every constraction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 








TATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
w TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE - PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M. 
BLASHFPIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 

Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Mariborough- 
street. 





NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Gr wers, &c. &e. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE 


GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 

street, where all communications are to be addressed, Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 
and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 
variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 
toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 








Fyepces & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 








I ints cncinbiade gbcna chic 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Pine O88 Port .......ccrceccccerees 42s, 483. 545.608. ,, 
PALER ELD 24s. 308, 55 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

Sherry eessee PTITTITITTITT TTT TTT th 42s. 48s. 5As, ” 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 308. 368. ,, 
STINE 5b ncctdécmushiansbesanettansesceshenenaness 368.428. 4, ., 
Champagne ............... .. 42s. 48s. 60s. 66s. 78s. 


%? 

Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 848.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


RAS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
4 be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
ash :— 
Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen. 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 





ORD'S NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 
post-free.—An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 
may be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
useful shape. Ready through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 21s. each, all beautifully 
braided, 
42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 


ORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS. — Drawings, 
&c., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glacé Suk 
and Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. 


proses HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
Drawings, &c., post-free. 
These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours, 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 


VORD’S NEW JACKETS.—tTestimonials, 
a and uninvited from ladies in every part of 
the world, attest the high character and merits of these see y 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 
ORD’S NEW MANTLES.—Eupeplon 
Paletdts of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with quilted silk 
trimmings, 16s. 9d., 188.6d., and 21s. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 
T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 











F' RDS LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 guineas. 
: Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, W. (two doors from 





| 





A GOOD SET OF TEETH 


Ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health, by the proper mastication of 
food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. 


OWLANDS ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. 
Price 2s. 94. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “‘ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
I MEDICINE.—‘“ We find DU BARRY’S health. 
restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy 
for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consump- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhea, nervousness, 
biliousness, torpidity of the liver, &c.’"’-—Andrew Ure, M.D, 
F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr.Campbell. Dr. Wur- 
zer’s Testimonial :—‘‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry’s Food is 
particularly useful in a confined habit of body, as also in 
diarrhea, bowel and liver complaints, inflammatory irritation 
and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and he- 
morrhoids, also in pulmonary and bronchial consumption.— 
Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D. 
in Bonn.” Packed in tins, with full instructions, llb., 2s. 9d.; 
2ibs., 4s. 6d.; 5Slbs., 1ls.; 12lbs., 228. 24lbs. free of car- 
riage, 40s. 

BARRY DU BARRY and Co., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
also at 60, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63 & 150, 
Oxford-street ; 229 and 330, Strand; and through all respect- 
able Grocers and Chemists. 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Jncrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpoul, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimomals from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FLELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘““Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.’’—Miichell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1560. 

‘* The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 








66, QuEEN-STREET, LonpoN, 23rd August, 1860, 

Measrs. R. Worngrsroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
‘hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 


| any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 





Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 


ee 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


With Table, Treadlz, §° Hammer, complete, for £10 
New Binders, £1 extra. 


OFFICE AND SALE-ROOMS, 
462, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


This Machine makes the “ Lock-Stitch,” and ranks 
highest, on account of the elasticity, permanence 
beauty, and general desirableness of the stitchj 
when done, and the wide range of its application, 

The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine is the 
machine for all kinds of Family Sewing, and for the 
use of Seamstresses, Dressmakers, Tailors, Mannfag. 
turers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, Cloaks, Mantillag 
Clothing, Hats, Caps, Corsets, Linen Goods, Um. 
brellas, Parasols, Silk Goods, &c. 

The Lock-Stitch made by this machine cannot be 
ravelled, and presents the same appearance upon 
each side of the seam, a single line of thread extend. 
ing from stitch. It is formed with two threads, ong 
upon each side of the fabric, and interlocked in the 
centre of it. In beauty and regularity, and in the 
firmness of the seam formed, it excels hand-sewing, 

This Machine is recommended for the following 
qualities :— 

1. Beauty and excellence of stitch alike upon each 
side of the fabric sewed. 

2. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that 
will not rip nor ravel, and made with 

3. Economy of thread. 

4. Its attachments and range of application to 
purposes and materials. 

5. Compactness and elegance of model and finish, 

6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 

7. Speed, ease of operation and management, and 
quietness of movement. 


oo 


ECONOMY OF SEWING-MACHINES. 


The WueeLerR & Wiison Company has prepared 
tables showing, by actual experiments of four dif. 
ferent workers, the time required to stitch each part 
of a garment by hand, and with their Sewing Ma- 


chine. Subjoined is a summary of several of the 
tables. 
By Macuine. By Hann. 
Hours. Minutes. Hours. Minutes, 
Gentlemen’s Shirts......... 1 16 Pee 14 26 
Ne CHINO oi incoesscccveses 2 38 16 35 
Satin Waistcoats ......... 1 14 yee 7 19 
Linen Waistcoats ......... 0 48 ons 5 14 
Cloth Trousers ............ 0 51 ote 5 10 
Summer Trousers ......... 0 38 2 50 
OS ee ere 1 13 Ss 27 
Merino Dress ............+0 1 4 & 27 
Calico Drese .........000.0. 0 57 6 37 
CI vc siccctavesscsvvees 1 1 10 31 
Muslin Petticoat............ 0 30 7 1 
BED itis cctecocienscai 0 28 4 6 
Night-dress ................0. 1 7 10 2 
fee eee 0 15 ay 16 
i, 0 9 1 26 


Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed 
with the best machines, at the rate of a yard a 
minute, and that, too, in a manner far superior to 
hand-sewing. 


The following elegant tribute to the Wheeler § 
Wilson Sewing Machine, from the graceful pen of 
Mrs. Mary Howitt, will command the perusal of 


all :— 
West Hitt Loner, Hrewearr, Feb. 1. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have very great pleasure in bearing my tes- 
timony to the vaiue of your Sewing Machine, which I can do 
conscientiously. To say that it is a wonderful invention is say- 
ing little, for there are many wonderful inventions now-a-days; 
but this I can aver, that it isthe realization of all our imaginings 
of household fairies and good hard-working brownies that ask 
for no payment. It is an ever-ready, ever-capable friend in 
need; one who never wearies, never loses its eyesight over the 
most delicate work, nor ever, in fact, ean be over-worked. 

a son be going suddenly to the Antipodes, or a daughter to be 
married, or if your benevolence fongs in the cold winter 
weather to clothe the poor in warm garments, you need not 
hesitate as to who shall do this sudden accumulation of needle- 
work. There stands the good genius of your household, with 
her silver arms extended, and her ever-threaded needles ready 
to do your bidding. Sit then down beside her, converse plea- 
santly with her, lay your hand delicately upon the out-spre 
work before her, and like a dream of enchantment the exquisite 
work will pass under your eye completed. 

Such has been the experience in our family within the last 
three months. Need I say more? Yes, I must answer that 
warm remonstrance on behalf of the poor needlewomen who 
otherwise might have profited by all this necessary wors- 
What is to become of them, if the fairy of the Sewing- Machine 
is to do all M ’s work as by magic? Be not alarmed, kind- 
hearted philanthropist, for that which is in itself guod cap 
never ultimately produce evil. It is the Sewing- Machine whic 
will compel our senators and philanthropists to consider $ 
riously the case of our sisters of the needles, and to legislate 
wisely for them. It is the Sewing-Machine which will, in the 
end, emancipate miserable women from the slavery of ‘gusset 
and band,” which will open to them wise and safe paths of eml- 
gration, which will convey away thousands of blameless suffer- 
ing women into new lands, and for new homes of peace 8° 
plenty, where woman's time will be valuable, and where, C0: 
sequently, the Sewing-Machine will be again a housebo 
blessing, a household necessity. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours very sincerely, 
Maszy Howitt. 





Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. 
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SENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIBCES. — Buyers of the above are re- 
nested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
FENDERS, STOV ES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3. 15s. to 
£33. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s. ; 
Steel Fenders, £2. 15s. to £11.; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2. 15s. to £18.; Chimney-Pieces, from £1. 8s. to 


¢s0.; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s. The BUR- 
TON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 
lates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varie] 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportion- 
ate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 


ost distinguished in this country. 
medstends 128. 6. to £20 0s. each. 


Bedsteads, from 

Shower Baths, from ... 8s. 0d. to £6 0s. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur) from ... 63. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pure Colza Oil eee ose 4s. per gallon. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
3h.inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes from 
Xs, to 278. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 30s. to 50s.; white Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Black Horn Table 
Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s.; Carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
Black Wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per doze ; 
Table Steels from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

This ny | offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Literary rsuits. The best literature of the day, both 
English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
pa 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. An additional supply of 
Books may be had at the rate of 1/. per annum for five volumes. 
Terms, 3/. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6l.; Life 
Membership, 26/. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSpgecimEN 
Boox or Tyrzs, and information for authors will be sent on 
application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 








bP eal, &. BOOKS, &e, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 


LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

_LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapetde, 

and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE’S 

Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 

and Sacred Music, at'Z1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 14s. 6d. to 

40s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 








Just Published, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


THE SEASON: 


A SATIRE, 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
With Frontispiece By THomMas GEorGE Cooper, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Keen, glittering, pungent, and clever. 
flowing ; 


5? 


The diction is masculine in its texture; the rhythm free and 
and the author is mordacious enough, without trenching an the boundaries of good taste, to make 


the vigorous lash he wields felt as his castigation goes on.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


“There are some verses of extraordinary force and vigour. 


This last line—‘ Till the half-drunk lean over 


the half-dressed,’—is worthy of Byron.” —Literary Gazette. 
CRITICISM from the ATHENEUM. 


“Nor do we deny that his Satire contains powerful lines, and here and there hints of poetry; but... . 


youthful writer. . 
. . youthful satirist . 
ness to Byron. . . * this young gentleman. . 


. young gentleman. . 


youth. . 
. stands smirking before the mirror of consciousness and traces his like- 


. this author . . boyish blood 


.”” &., &e., passim. 





Will be published shortly, 


MY SATIRE AND 


Dedicated without permission to the Old 


ITS CENSORS. 


? of the “ Atheneum.” 


By “THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN ” who wrote “THE SEASON.” 
LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 





Immediately, in square octavo, Handsomely Printed by Clay, cloth extra, full gilt. 


PUCK ON 


PEGASUS, 


By H. CHOLMONDELY PENNELL. 


Illustrated by Toun Leecn, Grorce CrurksHank, TENNIEL, “ Putz” (Hablot K. Browne), 
and JULIAN Por?cH. 


LONDON: 


JOHN CAMDEN 


HOTTEN, PIccaDILLy, 


And all Booksellers and Libraries. 





THE CORNHEHILL 


MAGAZIN E. 


No. 17 (for MAY), is Now Reavy, price ONE Suiiiinc, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS :— 


A Juvenile Party—3 till 7. (With an Illustration.) 
the Stage Queen and the Squire. 
Spring. By Edwin Arnold. 
{ ps and Downs in the House of Peers, 
A Few Words about Sermons. 
Sold. By James C. Patterson. 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XT.—In which Philip is very [ll-tempered. 
%° XII.—Damocles. 





Dignity. 

Agnes of Sorrento. 
Chapter I.—The Old Town. 

II.—The Dove-Cot. 

Il 1.—The Gorge. 

»» 1V.—Who and What. 
Horse-keeping and Horse-dealing. 
Blue Water. 
Roundabout Papers. 


No. XII.—On being found out, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 








13, Great MaRLBonovcnu-streer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ESSAYS from the QUARTERLY. By 
bs. 


JAMES HANNAY. §8vo., 1 


**A very agreeable and valuable addition to our literature.’” 
—Spectautor. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY 8. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine portraits, 2is. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol., with numerous illustrations. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS among 
the ETHIOPIANS. By T. G. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S8., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo., with illustrations, 14s. 


THE DUKE of BUCKINGHAWM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABINETS of 
WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original Family 
Documents, 2 vols. 8vo., with portraits, 


JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony. 
By J. W. B. MONEY, Esq. 2 vols. [ Neat Week.) 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 
By Mrs. GRETTON, Price 5s., bound and illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of Hurst & Biacxxtr’s Stand- 
ard Library of Cheap Editions. 


MARGARET the MOTHERLESS. A 
Poem. By Mrs, PFEIFFER. 5s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of 
‘High Church.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 


** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. 
It is worth the study.””"—Atheneum. 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Alice Wentworth,’ &c, 3 vols, 


ALL for the BEST. A Story of Quiet 
lle. 3 vols. 


ICE- BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 
3 vols, | Just Reatg 


Just published, in Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo., cloth, 
price £4., 
HE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Civil and Military, Religious, Intellectual, 
and Social: from the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the 
Sepoy Revolt. By Cuartes Macrartane and the Rev. Tos. 





Tuomson. Illustrated by above One Thousand Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. 
London: Biackirr & Son, 44, Paternoster-row; and all 


Booksellers. 








DR. PROSSER JAMES ON THE THROAT. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., 


ORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, and 


Treatment ; including the use of the Laryngoscope, as 
an aid to Diagnosis. By ir. Prosser James, M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to the 
City Dispensary. 

London: Joun CuurcHry. 





This day, in 8vo., price 6d., 
edt ahd dale, AND REVIEWS” 
ANTICIPATED. 
Extracts from a work published in the year 1525, and attri- 
buted to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
London: Grorer Manwartna (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Will be published, May Ist, 


HE GREAT CRIME OF 1860. 

The MURDER at ROAD HOUSE, by J. W. Srartetoys, 
Surgeon, Trowbridge. Contents:—The Kent Family—The 
Crime—The Post-mortem Examination of the Body—The 
Suspicions—The Search. Together with an — con- 
taining the Evidence taken at the several Examinations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

London: E. Martrorover & Co.; 
Trowbridge : J. Dirtock. 








Just published, 


CATALOGUE of nearly 500 REMAINDERS 

of VALUABLE BOOKS, offered, in most instances, at 

less than half the published prices. May be had on application 
tu W. Wesixry, Queen's Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s, 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
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Hebietos of Books, 


EDMUND BURKE.* 


Ir is singular, considering that Burke never occupied a prominent place in 
any ministry, and that it was for only a very short time that he held any office at 
all, that there have been more biographies written of him than of any other 
statesman in the whole period of English history. The general interest felt in his 
career, of which this fact establishes the existence, is in itself a piece of good 
fortune, if honourable fame is a legitimate object of desire. And it is a further 
instance of the same good fortune that those biographies have been infinitely 
better executed than the memoirs of British statesmen in general. Yet even the 
best of them, that by Prior, left much untold that his admirers desired to know. 
This want Mr. Macknight has undertaken to supply ; and he has accomplished 
his task with very fair success. That his book has faults is plain; but the merits 
far outweigh them; the chief blemish being that of excessive prolixity, origin- 
ating probably in the adoption of a theory which, however common among modern 
authors, is the exact opposite of the truth, that a book of two volumes is intrinai- 
cally better than a book of one, and that a book of three volumes is better still. 
Another, and somewhat akin to, though far less vexatious than the former, is a 
frequent straiming after ambitious ornament, grand sentiments, and magni- 
loquent apostrophes, conceived in a taste rather French than English; which 
show the author to be one who would have been greatly benefited by Sidney 
Smith’s advice to a young writer, to strike out all his fine passages. As, how- 
ever, we trust that a frequent study of Burke’s.works has imbued us with some 
portion of that feeling which he professes when he says, “to commend with 
justice is, 1 hope, more agreeable to my nature than with the same justice to 
censure, though that must be done sometimes,’ + we turn gladly to enumerating 
the merits of the book before us, which are great industry, laborious patient 
research, considerable historical knowledge, a general soundness of political views, 
and in most instances a very fair degree of impartiality. Perfect impar- 
tiality we do not look for in a biography, and we conceive that Lord Macaulay 
mistook cause for effect, when, in condemning its absence, he imputed 
to the whole class of biographers a proneness to catch what he nicknamed the 
lues Boswelliana—that is, in the progress of their work to grow so enamoured of 
their subject, as to invest him with all kinds of virtues and talents, whether they 
belonged to him or not—the fact rather being that the belief that he had great 
talents or great virtues, was the moving cause which led to such a work being 
undertaken at all. The only case in which partiality is really deserving of con- 
demnation is when, in order to exalt the object of its admiration still further, it 
unduly disparages those whom a fairer appreciation might place on* a similar 
level, of which practice Lord Macaulay himself was the most conspicuous follower 
in modern times; and of which the language that Mr. Macknight permits himself 
to use of Pitt, Sheridan, and others of Burke’s most eminent contemporaries, 
prevents our holding him entirely guiltless. 

The portion of Burke’s life which has an historical interest, begins of cotrse 
with his entrance into Parliament, when, though the date of his birth is not 
exactly ascertained, he was at least seven and thirty. But his earlier years also 
contain much that deserves to attract attention; the struggles of early genius are 
a worthy study for all, the contemplation of the energy and virtue by which those 
struggles are conducted to an honourable termination and reward, is a wholesome 
lesson. 

Burke’s father was an attorney in good practice in Dublin. He gave Edmund, 
his second son, the best education which that capital could afford, and, when he 
had taken his degree, he sent him to London and entered him at the Middle 
Temple, with the view to his becoming an English barrister. Burke, however, 
like others whom the will of their parents and not their own has destined 
for that laborious profession, was “doomed his father's soul to cross;” 
and though he did not exactly “ pen a stanza when he should engross,” he soon 
abandoned the drier study of the law for the more flowery paths of general litera- 
ture. But, without a profession, the allowance which he received from home was 
insufficient for his wants; and, little as such paths were at that time wont to lead 

to riches or honours, to literature he began to apply himself as a means of support. 
His first efforts in this line were most remarkable. In an elaborate essay on the 
miseries arising to mankind from the principles of civil society and religion, he 
parodied the style of Bolingbroke with such skill and success, that Mallet was forced 
to make a public denial that the work had been written by Bolingbroke himself ; 
and that, till it was avowed to be a parody, many believed it to be a deliberate 
adoption of the infidelity which it ridiculed in the best manner by pushing the 
infidel principles asserted by the pretended author to their legitimate and inevitable 
conclusion. In a ‘ Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” he set forth, with the most exquisite charms of style and 
language, a set of theories which, though generally exploded now, were universally 
admitted on their first assertion; so that Hume commended the treatise for its 
elegance, and Johnson pronounced it a model of philosophical criticism ; though 
to us the most singular thing connected with it is the cool, grave calmness with 
which the author, while under thirty, descanted upon beauty, love, pleasure, in 
fact, those topics which, above all others, are apt to excite the imagination and 
kindle the passions, especialiy when it is contrasted with the vehemence and fire 
which, in his later years, he threw into his discussions on the driest of all sub- 
jects,—on taxation, on revenue, on the causes of scarcity, and the origin of the 
house of Russell. 

He married, and, as a matter of course, increased his necessities. He continued 
his literary occupations with unwearied and unequalled diligence. He wrote an 
account of the European settlements in America, and an essay towards an 
abridgment of English history: both excellent. He suggested to Dodsley a 
work so greatly wanted that, at the distance of above a century from its first 
publication, it still retains its popularity,—the “ Annual Register,” and for very 
many years he was himself the most important contributor to it. Yet all his 
exertions were so insufficient to procure him a comfortable maintenance, that at 
thirty years of age he eagerly sought the office of British Consul of Madrid, but, 
fortunately for his country and his own fame, he failed in obtaining it. His wish 





and his disappointment may form a pendant to the wish entertained and the dis- | 


appointment experienced by the Duke of Wellington, who, in spite of the distinc- 
ton he had achieved in the Dutch campaign of the Duke of York, was so 
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disheartened by his military experience that he desired to exchange his commission 
for a situation in the Revenue Office in Ireland. 

Yet, amid his own anxieties, Burke, whose nature was at all times overflowing 
with the truest humanity, found time and means to bestow wholesome advice and 
efficient assistance on Emin, a young American, who had come to England in 
the hope of obtaining such an insight into European arts and sciences as should 
enable him, at a future time, to regenerate his countrymen, to reassert their 
rights, and restore their liberties. He took a still greater interest in a country- 
man of his own, James Barry, a painter of great genius, which he was the first to 
discover ; but one to whom the infirmities and faults of that genius prevented him 
from proving as efficient a friend as his own wishes would have made him. 

For a moment he hoped that he had found an end to his difficulties, through a 
connection which he formed with Gerard, better known as Singlespeech Hamil- 
ton. ‘The establishment of Hamilton’s fame as an orator had not abated his 
industry nor his feeling that he required a director of his studies. As such a 
guide Burke was introduced to him by Lord Charlemont, and an engagement 
was formed, which for some time went on harmoniously and beneficially to both 
parties. When Hamilton obtained the office of Chief Secretary in Ireland 
Burke’s assistance was still more important than before, and, after some time, 
Hamilton requited it by procuring him a pension of £300 a-year in the Irish Trea- 
sury. Unluckily, instead of considering it, ashe should have done, a reward for 
past services, he looked on it as a retainer for greater services in future ; and, 
at last, even proposed that Burke should, by a legal deed, engage himself to him 
for life. On Burke’s refusal, Hamilton reproached him with ingratitude, and 
closed his doors against him; and Burke, with a spirit which cannot be appre- 
ciated as it deserves without we recollect the narrowness of his private means, 
resigned his pension to Hamilton’s solicitor; and was again thrown wholly on his 
own resources, that is to say, on his own exertions as a literary man. 

In some respects, however, his prospects were brighter than they had been 
before his engagement with Hamilton. That had lasted six years; and, in the 
meantime, his reputation had been steadily rising. 
Johnson’s Club, where he not only divided the admiration of the members with 
the Dictator, but had even won the inyariable praise of that Dictator himself, 
not usually too well inclined to bear a rival near his throne. Such a position was 
of inestimable value to one who expected still to have to earn his bread as a Lit- 
terateur, and when he shook off his dependance on Hamilton he had no other 
prospect. But brighter days were in store for him. The very next month, by the 
death of his elder brother, he became possessed of an estate in Ireland of a value 
about equal to that of the pension he had surrendered ; and two months later, in 
July, 1765, his kinsman, William Burke, introduced him to Lord Rockingham, 
then occupied with the formation of his first ministry. He became the Prime 
Minister’s Secretary. In vain the Duke of Newcastle remonstrated ; assured 
the Marquis that hig new adherent was an Irishman, a Papist, perhaps a Jaco- 
bite, and probably a Jesuit. Burke vindicated his religious and political ortho- 
doxy to the satisfaction of his new patron. Lord Rockingham, who had great 
penetration into character and admirable steadiness of attachment to his friends, 
made his secretary his friend, and procured him a seat in Parliament, as mem- 
ber for Wendover, a borough under the influence of Lord Verney, a staunch 


the new cabinet, if we may not rather say its guiding genius during its entire 
duration. 

It was weak in both Houses. In spite of the snecrs of Lord Stanhope, one of the 
greatest defects in whose history of England is that his constant endeavour to 
elevate Lord Chatham makes him unjust to every one with whom that haughty im- 
practicable genius was brought into contact, Lord Rockingham was himeelfits ablest 
member. Above two years before, when Mr. Pitt proposed him to the king as the 
successor of Lord Egremont at the Admiralty, he had described him as one of the 
best men of business in the kingdom. The same opinion of him was still more 
confidently entertained by those who knew him better, and was abundantly verified 
by his conduct during the remainder of his life. But he wasa hesitating and timid 
speaker. His Privy Seal, the Duke of Newcastle, if he had ever been otherwise, 
was certainly superannuated now. The President of the Council, Lord Winchil- 
sea, and the Chancellor, Lord Northington, were little better; and the whole 
weight of debate in the Upper House fell on the Secretary of State, the Duke of 
Grafton, who, though not without capacity, was wholly destitute of steadiness or 
weight of character. In the Commons the Minister who most deserved to be 
trusted, Dowdeswell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was scarcely known 
either to the House or to the country ; and Conway, the Secretary of State, who 
was better known, was, as being so, very little trusted. Neither of them had any 
pretensions to eloquence; and the task before them required great practical 
ability, and great eloquence too, They were successors to George Grenville and 
his colleagues ; and George Grenville had been the most narrow-minded, ob- 
stinate, and mischievous of ministers—the only question being whether he had 
been most mischievous at home or abroad. John Wilkes, the member for Ayles- 
bury, was one of the most worthless of men; yet, by the illegal methods which 
he adopted to crush him, Grenville had enabled him to enlist all the lovers of 
liberty in the kingdom on his side, and had caused him, in spite of his notorious 
corruption and avowed profligacy, to be very generally looked upon as a patriot 
and a martyr. The Americans were a loyal population; and as such a souree of 
wealth, power, and credit to the mother country. By his Stamp Act he kindled 
in them an unanimous spirit of indignation and disaffection, which threatened an 
instant severance of the connection which, previously, both countries had main- 
tained with equal zeal. The mischief done in the case of Wilkes was but per- 
sonal and transitory. The mischief of the legislation respecting America 
was of a different character, and required an instant remedy ; while, whatever 
remedy was proposed was certain to be opposed by Mr. Pitt, who enjoyed at that 
time the greatest reputation in either house of Parliament, but who was sure to 
cavil at any measure that was brought forward by any one but himself. It is 
impossible for Pitt’s most ardent admirer to deny that his conduct at this time 
was more than discreditable; it was contemptible. When Grenville fortunately 
offended the personal feelings of George III. by the insult which he offered to 
his mother, the king had entreated Pitt to become Prime Minister. The country 





desired his appointment with undissembled eagerness. The principles on which 
he would have conducted the Government were universally agreed upon. Yet 
Pitt, a man of many talents and of many virtues, allowed himself to be influenced 
by his brother-in-law, Earl Temple, who had neither one nor the other. He 
peremptori'y refused office; and then, when Lord Rockingham took it, to carry 
out the very principles for which Pitt had contended, he assailed him and his 


mm colleagues with the unvarying language of distrust and enmity. The weight of 
a the struggle with him fell on Burke; and to estimate fairly the skill as well as 
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supporter of the administration, where he at once became the chief support of 
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courage with which Burke bore his share in it, we must not forget that it was 
his first session in Parliament, and that Pitt had been, by the consent of all 
Europe, our greatest orator for more than twenty years. 


The most pressing business was to conciliate America; and, with this view, | 


Conway introduced into the House of Commons a bill to repeal Grenville’s Stamp 
Act, accompanied by another Act declaring the abstract right of the mother 
country to bind her colonies in matters of taxation as fully as in all others. Pal- 
pably true as this was, Pitt chose to deny it, and, in his usual declamatory style, 
thundered against it, on the ground that the Americans were not represented in 
Parliament, and that representation and taxation were constitutionally insepar- 
able. But he was encountered by Burke, with a copiousness equal to his own ; 
with a richness of illustration and splendour of imagery far superior to his own ; 
and with an amplitude of knowledge to which he could make no pretence whatever. 
So manifest was his inferiority to the unpractised oratory of Burke, that he did 
not even venture on a division, and allowed the Act to pass apparently un- 


0 


permission to propose the repeal of the Stamp Act; so that it was not only logic- 
ally defensible, but really indispensable, as Pitt well knew. And the views which 
he maintained on the subject received as practical a condemnation in America as 


Without the Declaratory Act the ministers could not have obtained the king’s | 


they met in Parliament, since the colonies received the news of the repeal of the | 


Stamp Act with an unanimous burst of thankfulness and exultation, and made 
no objection to the assertion of a right which that repeal proved there was no 
intention ever to enforce. 


The old and the young debater were again in hostility on the subject of the re- | 


laxation of many of the restrictions affecting our trade; on the question of free 
ports; and on the general principles of commerce. It was Burke who led the 
ministry to propose the new regulations on these subjects, of which our present 
system is but the legitimate expansion. He was not only the first person who 
ever inculeated correct ideas on these subjects in Parliament, but he was among 
the first who entertained them anywhere. And both at the time and afterwards 
his language was condemned by Mr. Pitt, as “ unsound and repugnant to every 
first principle of commerce.” Fortunately on this, as on most other points, 
Mr. Pitt’s son was wiser than himself. 

But, in spite of their success in carrying these great measures, and others 
of scarcely inferior importance—such as the resolution declaring the illegality of 
general warrants, and the commercial treaty with Russia,—the ministry was 
doomed. From its outset a short life had been predicted for it. Charles Towns- 
end, the wit of the house, had called it “a lustring administration, pretty summer 
wear, but not calculated to last a whole year.”” And its very successes increased 
its weakness, by alienating from them still further the mind of the king, who had 
never regarded them with favour. His consent to the repeal of the Stamp Act 
hal been wrung from him with great difficulty, and he never forgave the 
compulsion they had pat on him. His unfriendliness towards them was aggra- 
vated by the Chancellor, Lord Northington, who had never belonged to their 
party, but who had been retained in office by Lord Rockingham with the sole 
object of conciliating his Majesty. Ever since they took office, he had done his 
best to thwart their measures, and now entered into a treacherous union with 
Pitt to procure their removal, on condition of exchanging the seals for a less 
laborious office. The bargain was struck and the terms promptly carried out. 
On the ministers proposing a trifling reduction in the militia, Pitt made a furious 
speech against them, declaring that he would go to the furthest corner of the 
island to overturn any ministry who were enemies to the militia. “He did not 
care a farthing for the militia,”’ is the comment of Horace Walpole. And Parlia- 
ment was scarcely prorogued, when the Chancellor, pretending to take offence 
at the Cabinet holding councils while he was confined to his house with the gout, 
resigned his office without acquainting them of his design, advising the king, at 
the same time, to entrust the Government to Mr. Pitt. With a discourtesy un- 
exam pled before or since, the king followed the advice so given, without making 
any communication of his intentions to Lord Rockingham—who, however, was 
not sorry to be relieved from his post. And by the middle of July, 1766, his 
administration was brought to an end, one day less than a year since its members 
had first entered on their offices. 


Pitt, now created Ear! of Chatham, though understood to be the First Minister, 
did not take the office of First Lord of the Treasury, but contented himself with 
the Privy Seal, placing the Duke of Grafton in the more ostensible and dignified 
office. As there was no difference whatever between the principles which he pro- 
fessed and those which Lord Rockingham had maintained, the Marquis earnestly 
advised Burke to accept office under the new ministry, which, in spite of his free- 
trade opinions, would gladly have obtained his aid; but Burke was too full of 
indignation at the way in which his patron had been treated to listen to such 
advice; and, casting in his lot with him, assumed at first an independent station 
in the House, which, as the ministry gradually departed from their avowed prin- 
ciples, grew, with equal pace, into determined opposition. His new duties were 
not confined to his own House of Parliament, nor, indeed, to Parliament. In the 
House of Commons he spoke incessantly, with an eloquence constantly improving 
by practice. The protests which his party in the House of Lords entered from 
time to time against the ministerial measures, were of his framing ; the pamphlets 
by which the public out of doors were instructed as to the successors and integrity of 
the Rockingham party, and the pernicious character of the measures of their 
successors, came from his pen,—and in their fate as well as in their excellence 
they differ from all other pamphlets that have ever been written. They not only 
served their purpose at the time, but they are so deeply founded on the soundest 
political wisdom, they base their arguments so largely on principles of universal 
application, that they are eagerly read even at the present day ; at the distance of 
nearly a century from their first appearance, they are again and again reprinted ; 
they form a part of every gentleman's library; and no one who makes the 
slightest pretensions to political knowledge can venture to confess an ignorance 
of them. So great, indeed, is their fame, that the French writer—who, of all 
his countrymen, is perhaps the best acquainted with our political history— 
M. de Remusat, declares that “though Burke’s reputation has risen greatly in 
England of late years, it is merely a literary reputation.” 

We think M. de Remusat is mistaken on this point. At all events, it was to his 
oratory that, for many years, Burke owed his chief influence over his contem- 
poraries ; and day by day the divisions in the ministry afforded more and more 
temptations to so vigilant an assailant. The insolence with which Lord Chatham 
treated his colleagues was such as to warrant a suspicion that his faculties were 
already becoming disordered. It had provoked even Conway, the most patient of 
irresolute men, to declare that language like that which he addressed to them had 
never been heard west of Constantinople; and yet so little was the control which 
he exercised over them, that, at the very beginning of 1767, Charles Townsend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed and induced the House to sanction a 
measure levying fresh taxes on America of a character very similar to those 
which it had been found necessary to repeal the previous year. Lord Chatham 


soon became totally incapable of attending to any business whatever; and yet so | 


— tt 


weak were his colleagues, that they would not hear of his resigning, but believed 
that his name still conferred strength on the cabinet, though the state of menta) 
imbecility into which he had fallen was notorious. 

Townsend died, and was succeeded by Lord North. At last, in the summer of 


_ 1768, Lord Chatham did resign the Privy Seal, and the Duke of Grafton became, 


in fact as well as in name, the Prime Minister. He was not without abilities, 
whether of a showy or of a solid kind; but indolent, dissolute, and feeble ; easj} 


_ induced by any one of a more energetic temper to sanction measures of the utmost 
_ imprudence or violence; nor was it long before he allowed his colleagues to 


involve the Crown, the Cabinet, and the Parliament, in a fresh contest with 
Wilkes and the electors of Middlesex, who had recently returned him as their 
representative, in which the demagogue and the mob were incontestibly in the 
right, though the victory remained with his antagonists. To prevent such an 
unseemly conflict, Burke exerted himself with such vigour as to cause him to be 
suspected of being the author of a set of letters which for the next two years 
constantly appeared in a newspaper called the Public Advertiser, and bore the 
signature of “Junius.” They were written with considerable ability, and with 
still more malice and unscrupulousness; but neither of these qualities would have 
served to obtained for them more than an ephemeral notoriety, had it not been for 
the mystery respecting their authorship, which was for a long time very skilfully 
maintained, though it has now been for many years dispelled, and they are 
known as the work of Mr., afterwards Sir Philip Francis. 

But affairs of greater importance than any question affecting an individual 
began to occupy the attention of Parliament. Townsend’s taxes had reawakened 
a fierce spirit of discontent in America; and as discontent swelled into dis. 
affection, and disaffection kindled into open resistance, and resistance at last 
blazed out into civil war, Burke for twelve long years, with wisdom, genius, and 
perseverance, all alike unexampled, strove to induce the Ministers and the Paria. 
ment to retrace their steps. His speeches on America alone, fruitless as they 
were, would by themselves place him in the first rank of modern statesmen and 
orators. 

More than once the opportunity of accepting office was renewed to him, but he 
steadily refused to separate himself from Lord Rockingham ; and his steadiness 
was the more commendable, because he was still a very poor man. He hada 
year or two before, with the aid of this nobleman, who lent him a considerable 
sum without intending that it should ever be repaid, purchased a small estate 
near Beaconsfield, where, in the intervals of his parliamentary duties, he applied 
himself with great zeal to farming; but the income arising from this estate, 
which did not exceed 600 acres, formed the chief portion of his resources; and 
it must certainly greatly increase our respect for him to find that even the sore 
trial of poverty had no power to turn him aside from what he looked upon as the 
path of political duty. 

After an illness of two years, Lord Chatham recovered his health, and at once 
proceeded to attack the ministry, though almost every individual im it had been 
of his own selection. He confined himself chiefly to condemning their conduct 
in the affair of Wilkes; but Lord Rockingham’s party had resolved on a wider 
field of action. Burke had paved the way in one of his most masterly pamphlets, 
“ Thoughts on the Present Discontents ;”” and Lord Rockingham, overcoming his 
reluctance to put himself forward, gave notice of a motion to take the whole state 
of the nation into consideration. Such a motion the Duke of Grafton did not 
dare to face; he resigned; and for a moment the Rockingham party seemed on 
the point of resuming office. But the king had never forgiven their repeal of the 
American taxes; and, though not without difficulty, persuaded Lord North to 
accept the vacant post, in addition to that of Chancellor of Exchequer, which he 
still retained. And thus, in 1770, began that fatal Government, which did not 
terminate till an honest and able minister, by yielding to the prejudices ofa 
virtuous, humane, and generally sensible king, rent from that king’s sceptre the 
fairest portion of his colonial dominions. 

Townsend had done much mischief. Lord North soon proceeded to aggravate 
it, even while appearing to redress the evils of which the Americans complained. 
He removed, indeed, several taxes, against which they remonstrated ; but per: 
sisted in retaining the tax on tea, for the express purpose, as he avowed, of 
punishing the Americans for their past resistance. Burke spoke vigorously 
against the ministerial plan, but in vain. He had accepted the post of Agent to 
New York, and the supporters of the Government argued that his advocacy of 
the American interests was dictated by his position as agent, though the con- 
trary was the fact ; and it was his steady support of those interests that had pro- 
cured him the employment. 

Similar appointments have been held even in our own times, but we cannot help 
thinking that they are wholly inconsistent with the position of a Member of Parlia- 


ment. At a later period Burke, manfully arguing on the soundest constitutional 


principles, denounced the doctrine that a member was the delegate of his 
constituents. But it is plain that one who accepts a retainer as agent toa 
colony becomes, what is even more unnatural, the delegate of a body who are not 
his constituents ; and it is equally clear, that the suspicion from which such 4 
member cannot possibly free himself, that his arguments are biassed by a regard 
for the interests of that body, must deprive them of much of their weight, how- 
ever solid they may be, and however eloquently they may be expressed. 


Burke long fought the battle almost singlehanded; but, after a time, he was 
joined by a valuable deserter from the ministeral camp. Charles Fox, the second 
son of that most profligate of men and statesmen, the first Lord Holland, had 
obtained a seat in Parliament even before he was of age, and had at once made 
himself conspicuous as one of the most violent supporters of the ministers im 
their most arbitrary and unconstitutional measures. He was speedily rewarded 
with an office, the emoluments of which his extravagance and dissipation had 
already made necessary to him ; but presently his restlessness and insubordination 
provoked Lord North to dismiss him. And, full of rage, he crossed over to the 
Opposition, and became as earnest a champion of liberty as he had previously 
been of oppression and corruption. 

About the same time Burke himself received a compliment which greatly added 
to his influence in the House. He was invited to become a candidate for Bristol, @ 
city at that time only second in political importance to the metropolis itself; and, 
after a short contest, he was triumphantly returned. He had need of coadjutors, 
he had need of all the importance with which a powerful constituency coul 
invest him in the straggle which lay before him ; for by this time the Americans 
were beginning to resist the measures of the British Parliament ; the minister was 
proposing Acts to chastise their resistance ; and, on both sides, matters were 
evidently tending rapidly to war. For some time Burke was unwearied 10 his 
efforts to prevent so fatal a consummation—and the practical wisdom of his 
speeches is not their least admirable quality. Lord North dwelt almost solely = 
the right to tax America—that right Burke had affirmed when Grenville s Stamp 
Act was repealed by Lord Rockingham; but the argument which he now, over 
and over again, pressed on the House was, that it was not by the assertion © 
abstract principles that nations were governed: that it was in the schools 
only such questions could be safely discussed ; but that practicability and expe- 
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diency were the only considerations to influence statesmen ; that statesmen, before | 


they pushed a fancied or even a real right, should count the cost, and that pre- 
rogatives, which could only be enforced with the loss of the affections of the 
people, had worse than no existence at all. 

The war broke out ; and Burke, having laboured in vain to prevent the breach, 
now strove with equal patriotism and wisdom to heal it. And he was gallantly 
seconded by Fox, who was fast rising into eminence, and by this time had come 
to be second to him alone as an orator, and superior to every member of the 
House as a debater. But their efforts were vain,—so vain that, in disgust at the 
temper of the House, Burke and the Rockingham party for a time seceded from 
the debates. On this secession Mr. Macknight forbears to express an opinion ; 
but there can be no doubt that such conduct is both a mistake in policy and a 
dereliction of duty. Towards the end of the century Fox and his followers again 
had recourse to a similar step; and again it failed as it deserved, and as it 
always must. It is not even very clear how those who adopt it can expect it to 
succeed ; while it is quite clear that nothing but success can justify it. 

But though baffled in his hope of preserving the allegiance of America, Burke 
did not abandon his endeavours to serve his country in other matters. And the 
domestic policy which he now began to advocate, and of which he was the first 
expounder to Parliament, is that which since his time has been the constant 
guide of every successive administration ; though the first steps in it—the pro- 
posal to open the trade between Great Britain and Ireland—brought on him the 
joss of his seat for Bristol,—an honour which he had highly esteemed, as long as 
it was compatible with his independence as a legislator. His exertions in the 
cause of religious toleration, the policy and the justice of which were now begin- 
ning to be pressed on the Government by the Opposition, were equally energetic, 
and not unsuccessful, 

But the great measure to which he now commenced devoting himself, and 
which, as one which was, to a great extent, carried successfully through Parlia- 
ment, is the chief monument of his abilities as a practical statesman, was that of 
Economical Reform. The abuses in the administration of the revenue, the pro- 
fligate expenditure of large portions of the revenue, with no object but to fill the 
pockets of corrupt jobbers, were notorious and intolerable ; but the task of puri- 
fying the Augean stable was so Herculean that even those who were most alive 
to its foulness shrank from a labour which might be unsuccessful, and was sure 
to be thankless. Burke now, to quote the description of Mr. Macknight :— 
«‘undertook to reform by system, to give the country an economical constitution, to save a 
once some £200,000 a year to the ublic purse, and to free the House of Commons from the 
influence of some fifty members of Parliament, by doing away with the useless offices which, for 
corrupt purposes, they held under the Crown. He would effect his object in such a manner that 
no person could justly complain of hardship. He would be governed by rules of law. He would 
be governed by the dictates of merciful equity, He would destroy no employment really useful, 
nor take from the Crown a sufficient fund for rewarding merit; nor leave it without the power 
of maintaining itself in a dignified and suitable magnificence. But he would attempt to render 
Government strong, and the people contented, that in war the nation might be formidable to all 
enemies; and that a state of peace, when it should come, might be truly refreshing and repro- 
ductive.”’—II. 320. 

Our space forbids us to enter into the slightest detail, either of the abuses 
which he enumerated, or of the measures which he proposed for their removal. 
And if it were possible to give an adequate idea of the eloquence with which he 
enforced their adoption, we should be doing a great disservice to any who might 
thus be diverted from the study of a speech which combines perhaps a greater 
variety of both solid and dazzling excellences than any other in any language. 
Lord North, from whom, as Prime Minister, it proposed to wrest nearly half his 
patronage, admitted that he had never known any one else who could have made 
a speech resembling it; and Gibbon, the historian, himself a commissioner at 
one of the boards to be destroyed by it, declared that he could never forget the 
delight with which he had heard it. | 

But, profound as was the wisdom exhibited in every part of the bills which he 
brought in to effect his object, and brilliant as was the eloquence with which he 
supported them, he could not succeed in carrying them at first. After he had 
prevailed on one or two points, the ministers, aided by the not yet wholly extinct 
party known in the earlier years of the reign as the king’s friends, were able to 
defeat him on that part of his measure which affected the arrangements of the 
royal palaces and household; and he abandoned it for a while, to resume the 
conduct of it a year or two later, under happier auspices. His supporters were 
even more indignant than himself; and one of them, Dunning, the celebrated 
lawyer, availed himself of the opportunity to propose and carry his celebrated 
resolution, ‘‘ That the power of the Crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished ;” though the fact of the ministry being defeated on 
such a question was in itself the strongest possible contradiction to it. 

In the meantime the war with America was being continued with unbroken 
ill-success ; nor were our disasters confined to that continent. France and Spain, 
as had been foretold by Burke and Chatham, had availed themselves of our 
distress to take part against us, had deprived us of Minorca, and were threatening 
our possessions in the West Indies; while Paul Jones, an American captain, 
actually captured our vessels on our own coast, and even sailed up the Frith of Forth 
to attack Edinburgh. At last, in October 1781, Lord Cornwallis was so hemmed 
in by Washington at Yorktown, that he was compelled to surrender with his 
whole army. And the Opposition in the House of Commons had now no difficulty in 
carrying an address to the King, entreating him to put an end to the war; and, 
as the Government, though defeated on this question, retained their offices, they 
carried a further resolution, that the disasters we had experienced were owing to 
the want of foresight and ability displayed by the Ministers. Then at last Lord 
North resigned ; and after a long struggle with his prejudices, the King entrusted 
the formation of a new Cabinet to Lord Rockingham. Into the history of diffi- 
culties which embarrassed tie formation of the ‘new Government, and of the 
negotiations by which they were partially surmounted, we have not space to 
enter. Our business must be limited to what concerns Burke. The least credi- 
table thing in the whole political career of Lord Rockingham, is that he should have 
permitted any consideration whatever to exclude him from the Cabinet. For 
liiteen years he had been the chief ornament and pillar of the party. His bill for 
Economical Reform—a consent to which on the part of the King had been insisted 
on a8 an indispensable condition of the party accepting office at all—clearly 
marked him out as the fittest person for the chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
Yet that most important office was conferred on Lord John Cavendish, an honest 
stupid man, who had no recommendation whatever but that of being brother to a 
duke. Fox, who always hitherto professed himself Burke’s pupil, became a 
Secretary of State; while the post of Paymaster of the Forces was all that was 
allotted to Burke. 

Inferior as the place was to his deserts, it however afforded him an opportunity 
for the display of personal disinterestedness, which could: not have been derived 
from others of greater importance. Ina time of war enormous balances were 
Constantly in the hands of the Paymaster; the interest on which had been con- 
sidered as his legitimate perquisite. But Burke, the moment that he entered on 

48 new duties, transferred the whole sum, amounting to nearly a million of money, 


to the public account at the Bank of England, thus surrendering profits which had | 





been enjoyed without blame by all his predecessors, and which probably exceeded 
ten-fold the salary to which he was entitled, " 

The new ministry proceeded with unparalleled energy and rapidity in the path 
they had marked out for themselves. It had scarcely existed three months, when 
it was dissolved by the death of Lord Rockingham. Yet in that short time it had 
redressed the heaviest grievances of Ireland; it had laid the foundation for peace 
with America by frankly acknowledging the independence of the revolted States ; 
and it had carried Burke’s bill for economical reform. It was hardly as large a 
measure as he had introduced two years before, because he found it impossible to 
obtain the king’s consent to subject the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall to its 
operation ; but it was sufficiently extensive to save £70,000 a year to the nation. 
It may well be that it did it a still greater, though less easily perceptible service 
a few years later, in having deprived the revolutionary demagogues who held up 
the. proceedings of the Parisian mobs for the admiration and imitation of the 
Londoners, of any argument which they might have drawn from an unwillingness 
to reform undeniable abuses. 

Up to this time, Burke’s career, from the first moment of his entrance into 
public life sixteen years before, had been one of unmixed wisdom and utility. 
We can hardly award similar praise to his conduct during the next three years, 
when he submitted to be led by the judgment of others,—his inferiors not only in 
sagacity, but also in disinterestedness and public virtue. Fox’s noble connections, 
and his great amiability of character, being joined to commanding talents, which 
were never displayed to such advantage as in debate, had given him the lead of 
his party in the House of Commons, in which Burke had cheerfully acquiesced. 
Now, on the death of Lord Rockingham, Fox, without any reason but a personal 
dislike of Lord Shelburne, which, it must be confessed, was not groundless, 
resigned his office, and prevailed on Burke to follow his example ; though the 
principles of Lord Shelburne’s ministry differed in no single respect from those 
which had been avowed by Lord Rockingham. It was a grave error; it was a 
graver error still when Burke followed the same leader in his unprincipled 
coalition with Lord North, and resumed his former office, again becoming, 
though still excluded from the cabinet, one of the most important members of the 
Government, since the India Bill, on which it perilled its existence, was prin- 
cipally of his framing. Hereafter we may have a fitter occasion for showing that 
the objections to it were well founded ; but though we think them so, there can 
at the same time be no doubt but that, in many respects, in the comprehensive- 
ness of its details and the largeness of the general principles on which it was 
based, it was well worthy of his reputation; while the portions of it which most 
commended it to the mind of Fox, who introduced it to the House of Commons, 
namely, the vast patronage which it conferred on the ministry, and the hopes 
which the exertion of that patronage held out of rendering his hold on office firm 
and lasting, were exacily the points which a mind like that of Burke was likely to 
have passed over with indifference. 

India had long been an object of great attention to Burke; and the interest 
which he took in the concerns of that country led him into what appears to us to 
have been another great error, though there was no portion of his life on which 
he prided himself more—we mean the prosecution of Warren Hastings. It is 
remarkable that many years before, when the worthless crew, whom Lord Clive 
had offended by his vigorous reforms, invoked the vengeance of Parliament on 
the head of that mighty founder of our Indian empire, Burke had taken a states- 
man-like view of the question; had, without shutting his eyes to the impropriety 
of some of Clive’s actions, weighed against them his far greater services, and had 
supported him against his enemies by his vote in the division, which stamped his 
career with the approbation of his country. Warren Hastings was greater even 
than Clive; but Burke reversed his former conduct, and pursued him, the 
mightiest genius to whom any European sovereign has ever committed the 
Government of distant dominions, with a bitterness which had all the appearance 
of personal rancour ; carrying his hostility so far that, even when it was notorious 


that Hastings was almost beggared by the expense of the impeachment, he 


exerted himself to the utmost to prevent his costs from being defrayed by the 
Treasury ; arguing with a strange defiance of common sense (to say nothing of 
propriety of feeling) that the nation, by paying them, was rewarding Hastings 
for what, in spite of his acquittal, he himself persisted in speaking of as his 
undeniable crimes. Yet Hastings had one virtue, which can hardly be alleged 
with equal confidence as belonging to Clive, but which, one might have thought, 
would have eminently recommended itself to such a mind as Burke’s—that of 
entire personal disinterestedness. Clive, after a briefer rule over narrower 
territories, had brought back a fortune, which placed him on a level with the 
wealthiest nobles of the land. Hastings came back from twelve years of uncon- 
trolled power with wealth which did not suffice to pay the expenses of his trial. 
It is probable that Burke was greatly influenced in this affair by Mr. Francis, one 
of the worst and most malignant of men, who, in the East, had been the personal 
enemy of Hastings, and who, being there baffled in his evil designs by the superior 
genius and authority of the Governor-General, had brought back his undying 
enmity and malice to raise him up enemies at home. That, in the unequalled em- 
barrassments of his situation, in the difficulties which must perplex the mightiest 
genius who finds his performance of great deeds (great both in their renown and 
in their real utility), continually hampered and hindered by the inadequacy of his 
means, Hastings had done deeds which were not to be justified on any strict prin- 
ciples of either justice or humanity, is undeniable. But there had been nothing 
mean or paltry either in the acts or the motives which had prompted them. The 
worst of them was not to be compared with Clive’s conduct to Omichund. Nor 
had one of them been prompted by the slightest notion of personal advantage, 
while not one had been other than most beneficial to the country. 

All these considerations Burke now overlooked. He received, perhaps, a little 
additional stimulus from the stupidity and violence of Hastings’s agent, a Major 
Scott. And, in a succession of speeches, the eloquence of which is nowise infe- 
rior to the most brilliant of his former efforts, he urged, and, at last, persuaded, 
the House to impeach the great Governor-General before the Peers. Of that 
impeachment he was himself the chief manager, in the conduct of it he displayed 
such untiring industry, such boundless perseverance, such ample knowledge of 
every kind, such varied and inexhaustible resources of genius, as the history of no 
other individual in the world can supply. For six years did the trial last; and 
during the whole of that time Burke continued to labour in the task that he had 
imposed on himself with eloquence that amazed his judges, delighted his auditors, 
and would have daunted even the unconquerable courage of Hastings himself, 


| had he not been armed to endure his attacks by a consciousness of the purity of 


his motives, and a reliance on the justice of his country to appreciate both him 
and his services. Undoubtedly, Burke’s motives, as far as he was aware of them 
himself, were also of the most blameless kind ; they were a hatred of oppression, 
and cruelty, and injustice wherever he found them. And it is from no insensi- 
bility to the evil of deeds partaking of such a character that we blame his enimity 
to Hastings ; but because we feel, as Burke himself felt in the case of Clive, that 
crimes greater than the worst that were imputed to him, were more than coun- 
terbalanced by some of the greatest services ever rendered by a subject to his 
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country. So vehement was Burke in the whole conduct of the impeachment that 
he was unreasonable enough to contend that he was not to be bound by the rules of 
law and evidence in proving the charges which he alleged. And yet, so sure did 
he feel of the purity of his own motives, that he subsequently declared that of all 
his labours those which related to the affairs of India (of which this impeachment 
was by far the most important) were those on which he most valued himself, for 
the importance, for the labour, for the judgment, for the perseverance, and, above 
all, for the intention. 

The greatness of his labours and the excellence of his intentions cannot be 
questioned, even by those who, like ourselves, deplore the appearance of personal 
animosity, which he infused into his whole conduct of the case; but, indeed, at this 
time, Burke had become strangely irritable and violent. On the Regency ques- 
tion, in 1789, his language was constantly most intemperate and unbecoming, and 
afforded continual advantages to Pitt, whose superiority over his adversaries was 
never more conspicuous than on this occasion. In fact, Mr. Macknight admits 
the want of wisdom which Burke's speeches on this subject exhibited, and apolo- 
wizes for it on the ground that his feelings at the time were embittered by disap- 
pointment and pecuniary embarrassments, while, singularly enough, he half denies 
him the credit of that masterly performance which makes amends for all his 
spoken indiscretions, the letters from the Prince to Mr. Pitt, attributing to him 
merely “the rough draft” (iii. 229) of it, and being apparently ignorant of Sir 
Gilbert Elliott's letter on this subject, published by Moore, in his “ Life of Sheri- 
dan,”’ which states it to be wholly Burke’s work, with some alterations (probably 
very trifling), by Sheridan. On matters of this kind, Mr. Macknight is not 
always as accurate as might be expected, of which we have another instance in 
his assigning the epigram on Burke to Lord Ellenborough (iii. 577), though Lord 
Campbell, in his life of that great judge, affirms it to have been written by Dallas, 
quoting Dallas’s own authority for that assertion. 

He was getting an old man ; he intended the prosecution of Hastings to be the 
last act of his public life, and was thinking of retiring from Parliament when the 
great event occurred, to which perhaps more than any other, he owes his reputation 
with posterity. In July,1789, the French Revolution broke out,and prpceeded rapidly 
from atrocity to atrocity, till it filled the mind of Burke with horror, though by 
statesmen of inferior judgment and penetration, such as Fox, it was hailed with 
acclamations. As it led to a rupture between him and Fox, and as the latter 
statesman is still venerated as the brightest ornament by the extreme Whig party, 
its members have incessantly laboured to stigmatise him as the cause of the 
rupture, accusing him of unreasoning extravagance both of feeling and expression 
on the subject. It is clear to any dispassionate reader of history that he was not 
a bit more extravagant, and not by any means so unreasoning as Fox himself. 
What are we to think of the moderation of that statesman who could coolly and 
deliberately characterise a revolution which had begun with the murder of De 
Launay, of which the next step had been the unholy triumph over the King and 
Queen at Versailles, the massacre of their Guards, and the attempt to assassinate 


themselves, as the “ greatest event that had ever happened in the world, and the | 


best?” For years Fox, supported by Sheridan, continued to speak of the 
scenes which were enacted in similarterms. No language used by Burke in con- 
demnation of them was, or could be, more unmeasured than their panegyrie or 
than their denunciations of Burke as violent and intemperate for the energy with 
which he expressed his dissent from that panegyric ; while, even if we allow that 
he was equally violent with them, there is a great difference between violence in 
behalf of outraged humanity, of religion trampled under foot, of law disdained, 
of all the bonds of society contemptuously broken asunder and cast aside ; and 
violence in behalf of rebellion, cruelty, and impiety, such as at no other period 
of the world has disgraced the character or the history of mankind. 

The remainder of his life Burke devoted chiefly to the task of warning his 
countrymen against the evils which he, and for some time he alone, foresaw from 
this portentous event. No exertions were ever more needed; for on the opening 
of Parliament in 1790, even Pitt spoke of the Revolution as an event which was 
likely to result in the establishment of a better system of government in France ; 
and, though Fox himself as yet shunned any open breach with Burke on the 
subject, and affirmed that the difference between them only concerned the appli- 
cation of principles, but that on the principles themselves they were entirely 
agreed; his followers, with Sheridan at their head, were less reasonable, and in 
fact grew more enthusiastic and eloquent in praise of the Revolution, the more 


fully the ultimate designs of the Revolutionists became developed ; while out of 


doors revolutionary clubs were formed to correspond with the French people, at 
which language was held which fell very little short of treason to our own consti- 
tution. Burke left neither assertion nor argument unanswered in Parliament; but 
he saw also that the times required a wider dissemination of true principles than 
could be attained by a speech, and accordingly resumed his pen, and employed it 
on the most elaborate of all his works, in which he took a complete survey of all 
the causes of the Revolution ; of all the steps of outrage and atrocity which had 
marked its commencement ; and, from the principles professed by those then in 
power, drew unerring predictions of its future course. His “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution” were published at the end of 1790. It is superfluous now to 
praise a book, which from the first hour of its publication was at once hailed with 
acclamation by the greater part of the educated classes in every country in Europe, 
and which still retains its fame as one of the most brilliant works in the English 
language. Mr. Macknight has given a careful analysis of it, which is, as he truly 
says, far from superfluous, because— 

‘* The discursiveness of the style, the torrent of eloquence which everywhere flows on impetu- 


ously and majestically, and the immense variety of topics which are passed in review, ost 
bewilder the mind of the reader, and leave it fascinated, satiated, and fatigued.” 


As was natural, it found some of its warmest admirers among kings. George 
III., though not of a literary turn of mind, was never weary of recommending it 
as “‘a book which every gentleman ought to read.” 

** All the crowned heads of Europe were ready to send to him who had os himself forward as 


the antagonist of the Revolution which surprised without instructing them, their thanks and 
acknowledgments for his splendid services in the common cause of kings’’— 


while the unhappy, and now almost discrowned Louis, translated every page of 
the book into his own language with his own hand. 

It was natural that this unparalleled triumph should increase the alienation 
from him of those whose opinions it so denounced and refuted. A second 
pamphlet, under the title of a “‘ Letter toa Member of the National Assembly,” 
added fuel to their displeasure; and, while Fox took every opportunity to extol 
the Revolution in the House of Commons, his partisans raised a continual uproar 
to prevent Burke from replying to his arguments. Burke’s temper was rarely 
patient; and at last, irritated by the manifest unfairness with which he was 
treated by those who still sat on the same benches with him as members of the 


——— 


_ utterance, at the thought of being separated for the future from one whose friend. 


_ ship he estimated so highly that, as he had declared a short time before— 











same party, he formally abjured all connection with them, declaring that his | 


“* firm adherence to the principles of the British Constitution” left him no 
alternative. No student of history is ignorant of the scene which ensued in the 


House of Commons; how, when Fox rose to reply, tears for a while choked his 


** Of all the political information he had learned from books, all which he had gained from 
science, and all which any knowledge of the world and its affairs had taught him, were put into 
one scale, and the improvement which he had derived from his right honourable friend’s instruc. 
tion and conversation were placed in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give 
the preference.” 

And yet how, before he ended his speech, he repeated many of the taunts which 
had given Burke such just offence, and made the breach perpetual; little fore. 
seeing that day by day, as events proved the superior accuracy of Burke’s judg. 
ment, many of his friends more candid than himself would desert his 

for that of Burke, and that his conduct on this occasion would lead, not, as he 
hoped, to his own return to office, but to the violent disruption of the great Whig 
party, of whom, at this moment, he was the acknowledged leader. 

While the general correctness of Burke’s foresight on this subject has beep 
universally admitted, one of his assertions, that the Revolution would perma. 
nently impair the power of France and lower her position among nations, hag 
been triumphantly quoted by those who still profess themselves admirers of 
Fox, as a proof that on one point, at least, he was grossly mistaken. And yet, if 
time permitted, it would not be difficult to show that there is good reason to sup. 
pose that this prediction, too, might have had its fulfilment, had it not been for 
the unparalleled genius of Bonaparte, which, of course, it was impossible to 
foresee. Up to the date of his appearance in command, almost constant disaster 
waited on their armies abroad; incessant disunion agitated their counsels at 
home. More than once the empire seemed likely to be violently rent asunder into 
at least two portions ; and it may even be doubted whether wiser measures on the 
part of the allies in 1794-5 would not have ensured such a result, which would 
have been deeply deplored by Burke, ten years before, and which would now be 
universally acknowledged as one of the greatest calamities which could haye 
befallen Europe. 

Burke’s exertions in the cause of the French loyalists were not confined to 
words. As danger upon danger and outrage upon outrage drove them to our 
shores, Burke opened his house at Beaconsfield to the refugees, dispensing to them 
a liberal hospitality to the furthest extent of his means; and, after a time, when 
the war had begun, pitying the condition of the French children, many of whom 
had been orphaned by the guillotine, while the parents of others were fighting in 
our pay on the continent, he projected the establishment of a school for their 
education in his own neighbourhood, obtained for it the sanction of the Govern. 
ment, and devoted a great portion of his time to the superintendence of its 
management. 

At the same time, his pen was never more industrious ; and, in respect to his 
writings, these his declining years are among the most brilliant portions of his life, 
The newspapers in Fox’s interest published paragraphs declaring the dissent of the 
Whig party from his views; and he replied, in his “‘ Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” in which he traced back the whole history of the party, and, by 
reference to its whole career from the period of the Revolution, showed that every 
part of his conduct was in perfect harmony with its fundamental principles, from 
which Fox and his followers were the real deserters. The king had conferred on 
him a pension of £1,200 a year, which had never been more nobly earned ; and 
for accepting it he was furiously assailed by two of Fox’s aristocratic supporters, 
Lord Lauderdale and the Duke of Bedford. He replied to them also, in his cele- 
brated ‘* Letter to a Noble Lord,” because, as he said, he owed it to his king to 
show that his bounty had not been wasted on an undeserving subject, in which, 
among other topics, he contrasted his own services with those of the founder 
of the Duke of Bedford’s family with a vigour of sarcasm which is not yet forgotten 
or forgiven by the house of Russell. 

The pension was most acceptable, for Burke, though now old, was still a poor 
and embarrassed man, and was now more than ever in need of comfort. Our 
limits have hitherto prevented us from making more than a passing allusion to 
his private life; but any sketch of him would be imperfect which omitted to 
represent him as shining eminently in society, as the delight and admiration of 
his friends, but at the same time as affording a perfect example of the more 
homely virtues, and as ever finding his chief pleasure in the attractions of his 
domestic fireside ; in the attachment of his wife and kindred, and the training of 
his son. Over that he had at all times watched with judicious and increasing 
anxiety ; his parental partiality had invested the young man with more than even 
his own genius and virtue. And on the conclusion of Hastings’ trial, in 1794, 
he had himself retired from Parliament, and Richard Burke had succeeded him 
as the representative of Malton, a borough under the influence of Lord Fitz- 
william, for which he had sat ever since his wise policy towards Ireland had lost 
him the support of the electors of Bristol. He was looking forward with un- 
doubting confidence to seeing his own parliamentary triumphs renewed in those 
of his son, when the young man was carried off by a rapid consumption—even 
before he could take his seat. His father’s grief was terrible; it was one in 
which no language of indifferent writers can express any adequate sympathy. 
It broke down his spirits utterly, and there can be little question that it shortened 
his life; though his pamphlet against Pitt’s project for peace with France, of 
which he showed his opinion by their very title, calling it a Regicide Peace, 
showed that still at times there rekindled in him flashes of his pristine vigour. 
He survived him nearly three years, the chief portion of which was spent in 
retirement at Beaconsfield ; and on the 8th of July, 1797, there he died. 

Parliament was sitting when the news of his death reached London. It must 
be recorded to the honour of Fox, that the melancholy news at once banished all 
bitterness from his heart, and re-awakened in it the memory of their ancient 
friendship. He at once proposed that his former friend should have a public 
funeral, to be celebrated with all possible honour in Westminster Abbey. It 
would have been the fittest resting-place. There, at a later time, was Fox him- 
self to lie; there was Sheridan also to rest, who had long shared Fox’s admira- 
tion for, and latterly all Fox’s resentment against him, but who now joined his 
leader in forgetting all but his mighty talents, and the untiring devotion of those 
talents to the service of his country. There, too, was to be laid that great 
minister, who had been opposed to Burke when Fox was his friend, who h 
become his convert and pupil, when Fox cast off his lessons, and who, by the 
judicionsness of his official liberality, had lightened the sorrows of his declining 
years. But it was not to be. The departed statesman in his will had expressed 
his wish to repose int his own parish church, and his friends considered that such 
a grave was the best suited to the simple dignity of his life and character. 

Within the last year or two a public monument has been raised to his memory; 
in the vestibule of that Parliament of which he was one of the brightest orna- 
ments, and where, amid the effigies of Walpole, and Chatham, and Falkland, and 
Somers, future generations of statesmen may contemplate the lineaments of him 
who, though never raised to high office, is no whit behind the greatest of them in 
genius and virtue, nor, perhaps, if rightly considered, in solid services to his coun- 
try and to mankind. ‘ 

As a political writer there can be no doubt that Burke is beyond all compan 
son the greatest whom our country has produced. As we have already point 
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out, not only did his pamphlets soar above all others of their own time; but they 
alone, of similar works, have had a more than ephemeral existence, and are still 
- ted as oracles of wisdom by all statesmen ; and as models of argumentative 
eloquence by all modern statesmen. As an orator his proper place is not much 
ower. His chief fault is that which posterity will most willingly pardon ; that the 
vastness of his erudition and the profound wisdom of his practical philosophy 
made him often unintelligible, and at times wearisome to his contemporaries; 
snd that, in his eagerness to instruct his hearers, he was too indifferent to pleasing 
-hem. To the reader of the present day his speeches have no such alloy. It would 
be, perhaps, impossible to name a single quality of the very highest oratory 
which they have notin perfection. He is often terse and forcible as Demosthenes ; 
he is often more copious, more ornamented than Cicero ; frequently is more dig- 
nified and impressive than either; while neither the Greek nor the Roman orator 
can approach him in the playfulness and wit with which he often enlivened the 


driest subjects. % . 

As a statesman, too, he is entitled to a place among the greatest of his 
eountrymen; nor, with the single exception of the mistakes into which he 
suffered Fox to lead him after the death of Lord Rockingham, is there 
any one whose exertions were more uniformly calculated to benefit, not his 
own country only, but all mankind. His voice was always raised in favour of 
freedom of every kind,—in favour of the freedom of the Americans from what 
they conceived to be oppression ; of the freedom of the press; of the freedom of 
trade: while, at the same sime, the measures which he recommended were always 
such as wére practically safe. Ardent as his imagination and his feelings were, 
they never deluded him into the adoption of visionary theories or unsafe principles 
of action. It must be added that, as he was entirely disinterested as a politician, 
so in all the private relations of life he was blameless and exemplary ; one who 
deserved to be, as he was, beloved by his family, by his friends, by his dependents, 
because, in performing his duty to them, as to his country, he never lost sight of 
that great principle which he had held up to imitation in his epitaph on Lord 
Rockingham, and which Mr. Macknight, with excellent judgment, has selected asa 
motto for his biography :—‘ He was a man worthy of admiration, because he did 
not live for himself.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.* 


Mr. Jonn Srvuart Mitt is the only one of our authors of great reputation who 
endeavours at this period of political chaos to help mankind, by his great acqnuire- 
ments, to form definite, clear, and practical opinions on the important questions 
now agitating all civilized society. If other men of equal eminence have found it 
impossible to stand wholly aloof from the events of the day, their contributions 
to the general enlightenment have been placed before the public in periodicals 
without the authority of their names. They may have been afraid to damage a 
well earned reputation by a well-timed yet fleeting production; he has no 
such fear. His recent work on “ Liberty,” his previous work—“ Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform,’ and his present work, are avowed and earnest endea- 
vours to guide the public mind in forming correct conclusions. Such a writer 
deserves from an honest press and a considerate public attention and deference, 
and it is accordingly our intention to place a full and complete synopsis of his 
work before our readers, not blending it more than we can avoid with our 
own opinions, though we state elsewhere some corrections to his assumptions and 
his conclusions. The importance of his work to the whole civilized world arises 
from the fact that, while we are daily striving to improve our representative system, 
and while the sister system in America is bringing about serious disasters, the 
politically agitated nations of Europe are bent on following our lead. ‘* The insti- 
tutions of Great Britain and those of the United States,” as Mr. Mill says, “ have 
had the distinction of suggesting most of the theories of government which through 
good and evil fortune are now, in the course of generations, re-awakening political 
life in the nations of Europe.’”’ An elaborate treatise, therefore, on representative 
government, now supposed to be the only one worth having or worth fighting for, 
isnothing more nor less than a universal help to good government. With a high 
appreciation of Mr. Mill’s object, we shall state fully the contents of his book. 

It treats in eighteen different chapters :—Of the “extent to which forms of 
government are a matter of choice;” the “criterion of a good form of govern- 
ment ;” ‘the ideally best form of government ;” the “ social conditions under 
which representative government is inapplicable;” “the proper functions of 
representative bodies;”’ the “ infirmities and dangers of representative govern- 
ment ;”’ the “ true and false democracy representation of all, and representation 
of the majority only ;” “ the extension of the suffrage ;” “‘ two stages of election ;” 
“the mode of voting;” ‘ the duration of Parliaments ;” ‘ ought pledges to be 
required of members?” ‘*a second chamber;” “ the executive in a representa- 
tive government ;” “local representative bodies ;” “ nationality as connected 
with representative government ;” “ federal representative governments ;” “the 
government of dependencies by a free state.” Around every one of these topics 
there is now gathered much temporary as there always must be much perma- 
nent interest. 

As to the extent to which forms of government are a matter of choice, 
Mr. Mill bids us remember that political institutions are the work of men, and 
owe their origin and whole existence to human will. Like all other things made 
by men they may be well or ill made. They have to be worked too by ordinary 
men, and must be adjusted to the capacities and qualities of such men as are 
available. These men must be willing to accept the institutions, and able to do 
what is required to fulfil their purposes. Where people are not willing, like the 
American Indians, to submit to the restraints of regular government, or will 
only obey a government of some families, or do not value a government sufficient 
to preserve it, or will not co-operate with the law, representative government is 
not possible. Within the limits set by these conditions—that the institutions be 
well made, that the people be willing to accept them, and able and willing to 
work them; forms of government are a matter of choice. Mr. Mill states 
these views to correct those who think it is only necessary to find the best 
form of government and insist on having it, and those also who think that 
governments cannot be constructed by premeditated design, but must grow, and 
are determined by the distribution of the elements of social power. The maxim 
he affirms, that the government of a country is what the social forces in existence 
compel it to be, is true only in the sense in which it favours, instead of dis- 
couraging, the attempt to exercise among all forms of government practicable 
in the existing conditions of society, a rational choice. 

In antagonism to those who have classified the whole well-being of society as 
Progress and order, he states that the criterion of a good form of government is 
the degree in which it tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the governed, 
collectively and individually. ‘* The merit of any political institutions consists partly 
of th 1¢ degree in which they promote the general mental advancement of the commu- 
nity, including advancement in intellect and virtue, and partly of the degree of per- 
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fection with which they organize the moral, intellectual, and active worth already 
existing, 80 as to co-operate with the greatest effect on public affairs.” To judge 
of the merits of forms of government, an ideal must be constructed of the form 
of government most eligible in itself, which would, more than all others, favour 
and promote all forms and degrees of improvement; and he then announces, 
‘that the ideally best form of government is representative government.” To 
illustrate this view, he exposes at some length and with great effect, “ the mis- 
conception, that, if a good despot could be ensured, despotism would be the best 
form of government.” Of such a government, the more excellent the despot 
providing for all things, the more the intelligence and the moral capacities of the 
nation would be stunted. nd still more elaborately, he shows that a completely 
popular government is the only polity which makes out any claim to be attended 
with the greatest amount of beneficial consequences prospective and immediate. 
The only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social state, 
is that in which the whole people participate; and any participation in the 
smallest public function being favourable to development, nothing less can be 
ultimately desirable than the admission of all to a share in the sovereign power 
of the state. But since all cannot participate personally, the ideal type of a 
personal government must be representative. 

Representative government is, however, inapplicable, when the ple are 
unwilling to receive it, unable to preserve it, and unable and unwilling to falfill 
the duties and discharge the functions it imposes on them. It is unsuitable in 
every case in which it cannot be permanently maintained. A nation of place- 
hunters (and the statement is illustrated by a reference to France), is unfit for 
representative government ; and the people of this country are, beyond any other, 
fit for representative government, because they are, almost universally, not place- 
hunters, 

In a representative government the whole people, or some numerous portion of 
them, must exercise through deputies the controlling power of the State. This is 
the foundation of the functions of representative bodies; and though not formally 
recognized by the British Constitution, a complete control over all public affairs 
ultimately in fact vests in the assembly chosen by the people. To control the 
business of government is not, however, to perform it; and thus the chief func- 
tion of a House of Commons is control, having the power of determining in the 
main who shall be the chief executive officer, carrying home to him his great respon- 
sibility, always keeping him in check, but not itself doing or originating any ex- 
ecutive act. Practically the House of Commons does not originate even taxation ; 
the Ministers prepare the estimates, and the Commons can only refuse to grant 
the supplies. Admitting that the question what precise duty in the machinery of 
government a representative body can best discharge is an open one, from its 
nature, Mr. Mill determines its functions. A numerous representative body 
unfit to administer is expressly fitted to deliberate. It must not decide what 
shall be done in matters of administration; but must take care that the power of 
deciding rests with proper persons. On this point Mr. Mill's argument is exhaus- 
tive, overthrowing many objections, and we only state the result. The tendency, 
however, of representative bodies, from being the strongest, is to interfere more 
and more in the details of administration, which is fraught in the future with 
danger to representative government. 

It is beginning, he says, to be slowly acknowledged that a numerous assembly 
is as little fitted for the direct business of legislation as for that of administration ; 
and, strangely enough, he concludes that a representative legislature should not 
make laws. He points out many defects in the present mode of proceeding as to 
making laws, and suggests that a Cabinet or Commission alone should do this 
work. It should obey the Parliament so far as to draw up any laws the Parlia- 
ment might direct, or resign; and the Parliament should only have the power to 
accept or reject the law. The members of this Cabinet should be appointed by 
the Crown, but hold their office for a limited period, and be removable on an 
address from the two houses. By Mr. Mill’s arrangements, legislation would 


‘assume, he says, its proper place as a work of skilled labour, special study, and 


great experience ; and the nation would be governed only by law assented to by 
its elected representatives. It follows from these views that Parliament should 
be what its name implies—a place for discussing and making known opinions with 
authority. 

** Representative assemblies are often taunted by their enemies,” says Mr. Mill, and we give 
the passage, from its  yesm pcre in his own words, ‘‘ with being places of mere talk and Lavard- 
age. There has seldom been more misplaced derision. I know not how a representative 
assembly can more usefully employ itself than in talk when the subject of talk is the great 
interests of the country, and every sentence of it represents the opinion either of some im- 
portant body of persons in the nation or an individual in whom some such body have reposed 
their confidence. A place where every interest and shade of opinion in the country can have its 
cause even passionately pleaded in the face of the Government and of all other interests and 
opinions, can compel them to listen and either comply or state why they do not, is in itself, if it 
answered no other purpose, one of the most important political institutions that can exist any- 
where, and one of the foremost benefits of free government. Such ‘talking’ would never be 
looked upon with disparagement if it were not allowed to stop ‘doing,’ which it never would if 
assemblies knew and acknowledged that talking and discussion are their proper business ; while 
doing, as the result of discussion, is the task not of a miscellaneous body, but of individuals 
‘specially trained to it.”” 

The infirmities and dangers to which representative government may be liable 
are a want of power adequately to preserve order, and inability to bring into suf- 
ficient exercise the individual faculties—moral, intellectual, and active—of indi- 
viduals. It may be ignorant also,and the controlling body may be deficient in 
mental capacity; but Mr. Mill shows at length that it is not necessarily less en- 
dowed with energy than a monarch, or with prudence than an aristocracy. His 
opinion is illustrated by several impressive examples. To bureaucracy he assigns 
the advantage over representative democracy of obtaining accumulated experience, 
well considered traditional maxims, and appropriate practical knowledge; but 
bureaucracy, always tending to a “ pedantocracy,” usually dies of routine. It 
wants the principle of life, which a representative body receives from constituents. 
The wisdom of a democracy is best shown by referring the work to be done by 
government, whatever it may be, to the skilled hands capable of doing it; and 
how a representative body is to obtain this amount of wisdom is one of the ques- 
tions to be taken into consideration in settling its constitution. A great danger 
to every form of government lies in the sinister interest of the holders of power ; 
and a representative system ought to be so constituted as not to allow any of the 
various sectional interests to be powerful enough to prevail against truth and 
justice and the other sectional interests combined. 

The seventh chapter, though differently headed, treats exclusively of the 
representation of minorities. The pure idea of democracy is the government of 
the whole people, by the whole people equally represented ; democracy, as 
hitherto actually practised, is the government of the whole people by a mere 
majority of the people exclusively represented. Under the actual system, it may 


| happen, it is even probable, that the opinion which prevails in Parliament is that 


of a minority. Now a very numerous portion of electors, willing and anxious to 
be represented, has no representative. To remedy the evils resulting from this 


| imperfect representation, which are fully exemplified, Mr. Mill proposes to adopt 


| the plan of Mr. Thomas Hare. 


Fixing the number of representatives, and ascer- 


taining by the number of the people the quota of electors entitled to return one 
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member, every candidate who could obtain that quota, from whatever number of 
constituencies gathered, should be amember. It is enough to state that Mr. Mill 
strenuously advocates Mr. Hare’s plan, which is so different from our present 
practice, that we must refer our readers, as he refers the public, to Mr. Hare’s 
and Mr. Fawcett’s publications for more detailed information. Mr. Mill especially 
approves of the plan of representing minorities, as that mode of representation 
which affords the best security for the intellectual qualification desirable in the 
representative. 

Mr. Mill would extend the suffrage to all,even women. His main argument is, 
that the participation of all in political power, is the best possible means of 
imparting instruction with high aims to all. He would, however, debar the 
pauper from voting; and the uncertificated bankrupt, with the insolvent, till he 
could prove that he was no longer dependent on eleemosynary support. He 
would, too, accord a plurality of votes to superiority of attainment, giving an 
additional vote to an employer, a banker, a merchant, an associate of a univer- 
sity, &c. He is for universal but graduated suffrage. The eighth chapter is one 
of the most interesting in the volume, but, dealing much in details, must be read 
by those who desire to study the subject. 

In the next three chapters he argues against election by two stages, common in 
some continental systems, against voting by ballot, and against paying the 
representatives; these also are matters of detail, which are well worked out by 
the author on his own principles. 

As to the duration of parliaments, he thinks that the present period of seven 
years, though of unnecessary length, is hardly worth altering; but he assigns 
very suflicient reasons in a subsequent chapter for leaving the power of dissolving 
a parliament and summoning a new one in the hands of the crown. He is against 
actual pledges, making the members mere delegates, and is of opinion that, till 
minorities be represented no words can exaggerate the importance of leaving an 
unfettered discretion to every representative. If other constitutional questions be 
rightly decided, it is of comparatively little importance he thinks, though the 
subject has excited much discussion on the continent, whether the parliament 
consist of two chambers or only one. Our House of Lords, which {formerly was 
the strongest power in the constitution, when the barons were almost the only 
power out of doors, could not now be a moderator of democracy from wanting 
power. No one body, however, should have the power, even temporarily, of 
making its sic volo prevail without asking any other. In every polity there 
should be a centre of resistance to the predominant power, and were the place 
vacant in England for a senate composed of persons who had filled high offices, 
or eminent for great attainments, he would recommend a second chamber. This 
plan is so detailed that a statesman disposed to set about accomplishing such a 
scheme would find all the materials in Mr. Mill’s book. 

The exigencies of different governments require the executive to be different, 
but the general rule to be followed is to appoint some given individual to perform 
every executive function. To great functionaries he would assign councils with 
a deliberative voice only. He approves of the mode in which business was done 
under the East-India Company, and would authorize dissenting councillors to state 
the reasons of their dissent in writing. Ministers of justice should not be subject 
to popular control, and a participation of the public in the administration of the 
law should be limited to the discharge of the office of juryman. The modern 
system of subjecting all candidates for office to a strict examination has Mr. Mill’s 
hearty concurrence, and he defends it with much spirit from the attacks of its 
opponents, 

He advocates local representative bodies to perform local duties, and discusses 
in some detail how they should be formed, and what they should do. The senti- 
ment of nationality he describes as generated by various causes ; identity of race, 
community of religion, geographical limits, political antecedents, &c. But no one 
of these elements is indispensable or necessarily sufficient of itself. Mr. Mill 
quotes some instructive examples of different nationalities, but gives us no better 
definition of the thing itself, than to describe the circumstances under which they 
have existed, 

Federal representative governments are advisable when there is a sufficient 
amount of mutual sympathy among the popniations. For the union to be durable, 
the individual states should not be able to rely for protection, each for itself, on 
its own power against foreign encroachment. A Federation needs, therefore, to 
have a powerful enemy, as the Swiss had in the Emperor of Austria, and the United 
States in the Government of England. The Federation may be of governments 
only, as the German Bund, or the general Government may be a substantive part 
of every individual state, as is the case in the United States—the Congress or- 
daining taxes and laws for the whole Federation. In America, after the War of 
Independence, the former plan was tried for a few years, but then given up. 
From the great differences existing between North and South, or the want of 
mutual sympathy, Mr. Calhoun some years ago claimed for each state a veto on 
the custom laws of Congress. Mr. Mill says nothing of the present crisis in 
America. 

The beneficial working of the Federal Government of the States, is, in 
part, attributed to the highest Federal Tribunal having the right to declare that 
any law made or act done by any one State or the whole Federation, exceeds the 
powers assigned to it by the Constitution. The supreme court must, however, 
wait till the case be brought before it in some usual form. In the concluding 
chapter, Mr. Mill gives his hearty approbation to the modern plan of conceding to 
every colony, not a mere military station, and inhabited by European races, the 
privilege of self-government. In this chapter is the suggestion that every office 
in the State should be open to British colonists, followed by the conclusion that 
we should hear no more of a desire in the Ionians for a union with Greece, were 
the whole service of the crown thrown open to them. 

This is a bare skeleton—a naked epitome of an elaborate work, which it has 
been said cannot be epitomised. These dry bones are clothed by Mr. Mill in 
felicitous language, and adorned with many illustrations from history, and apt 
comparisons from common life. The numerous details adverted to, refer to im- 
portant topics both of passing and permanent interest. They all concern matters 
which engage public attention, and on which the public welfare requires that men 
should form correct opinions. They demand earnest consideration from all pro- 
fessional statesmen, amateur politicians, and public writers ; from all, in short, 
who desire or whose duty it is to improve our representative system. In saying 
this work deserves, like all Mr. Mill’s well-reasoned writings, the most earnest 
and respectful attention, we decline to endorse all his conclusions; and in 
another part of our journal we have ventured to express dissent and 


disapprobation. 








VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1860.* 
THe constant increase in the number of books on travel, and the growing 
interest taken by the public in this description of literature, are a striking 





* Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1860, Edited by Francis Galton, M.A., F.R.S. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 
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result of the modern facilities for locomotion, which, in expanding the area gs 
observation and multiplying the number of observers, gradually produce a thirst fo, 
knowledge, which has no little influence on the spread of education in the genera! 
community, Correspondingly various are the classes into which we might divide 
the publications comprised in this ever-widening circle. We still have occasional} 
as in days of yore, a ponderous volume from the pen of some erudite traveller of 
the old school, the result of many years’ experience and conscientious study 
valuable as an addition to our library shelves, full of instructive lore, and yet, ‘j 
we would confess it, somewhat arduous reading for those not pre-disposed to be 
interested in the particular region of which it treats. In strong contrast wit) 
these rare aves is the flood of light tourist literature which is annually |p, 
loose upon the public. Everyone, in fact, who can manage to obtain a for. 
night’s holiday and an excursion-ticket, seems smitten now-a-days with , 
cacoéthes seribendi, and gives the history of a little tour in an octavo or (happie; 
chance!) a duodecimo volume. Half the provinces of France, and not a fey 
counties in Great Britain, supply us with “ Summer Walks” and “ Holiday 
Rambles.” Fast young ladies, disdaining protection, flit about Europe (we pre. 
sume in Bloomer costume), and on their return write books to expose the vulgar 
fallacy which assumes as an axiom the mutual dependence of the sexes, Spas, 
German gambling-tables, and English watering-places have their chronicles, 
good, bad, and indifferent, an alliterative title being sometimes the only compen. 
sation offered for the vapid nature of the contents. Occupying intermediate 
ground between these extreme varieties, and more generally attractive thay 
either, a third class of books on travel from time to time claims the attention of 
the public, and figures largely in the periodical lists of Mudie’s library ; books 
which, without encroaching on the rightful territory of the more learned works, 
are yet far removed from the puerilities and impertinences of the class mep. 
tioned above. Written for the most part by highly-educated men, trained to 
habits of keen observation, and whose leisure is not mere vacuity, they are 
nevertheless liable to one common disadvantage, which too often impairs their 
value. They are apt to be too long in proportion to the subject. ‘The writer, 
having in reality but a short story to tell, and being nevertheless under the 
imperious necessity of filling a respectable number of pages, has recourse to long 
trains of reflection, not always relevant, tedious if digested, needless if skipped, 
by the reader. 

* The “ Vacation Tourists” have removed this stumbling-block from their path 
by the simple expedient of combination. Thirteen gentlemen, who all had inter. 
esting matter to record, and wished at the same time to avoid useless prolixity, 
placed theirseveral contributions in the hands of one of their number, the experienced 
author of the “ Art of Travel,” and the result is a collection of narratives of most 
varied interest, and free from the superabundant matter which is commonly needed 
to swell the slender experiences of a single tourist to the proportions of an octavo 
volume. 

The first three papers are of a political character, or at least treat of regions t. 
which the attention of the political world is just now specially directed. Mr. W.G. 
Clark is already well known as a traveller in the sunny climes of the South, and 
all who have accompanied him through Spain and the Peloponnesus will gladly 
peruse bis letters from Naples, and extracts from a journal written at the critical 
juncture of the revolutionary struggle. So rapid has been the march of events in 
Southern Italy, that we seem already to regard the Garibaldian campaign as an 
episode of past, rather than contemporary history ; these letters, on the other 
hand, take us back to the scene of action during the three weeks of excitement 
and transition which followed the departure of King Francis II., and present a 
picture of passing occurrences, in many respects more acceptable than a calm 
review of “accomplished facts,” such as might have been embodied in a more 
continuous narrative. The enthusiasm of the people immediately after the instal- 
lation of the Dictator is thus graphically portrayed :— 

‘* At sunset the town was illuminated, as the Italians say, a giorno; crowds of pedestrians ani 
a multitude of carriages paraded the main streets. The noise was indescribable. The hero's 
name was repeated in all manner of forms, as if it was a declinable noun—Garibaldi, Garibaldo, 
Garibalda—nay, it was metamorphosed into Gallibar and Gallipot, and Galliboard ; at last the 
two first syllables were suppressed, and ‘ Viva *board’ was the favourite cry, the sound of the 


last syllable being prolonged to the utmost. You heard, too, ‘Viva Vittorio Emmanuele,’ and 
still more frequently, ‘ Vival’Italia Unita,’ which at length was shortened into Una, and when 


| people got so hoarse that they could not articulate any longer, they held out the forefinger and 





shook it as they passed, indicative of their desire for —_ Men, women, and boys crowded 
the carriages and clung to them like swarming bees. I counted thirteen persons in a small 
vehicle drawn by one horse. Some waved flags, some brandished daggers, holding them ooca- 
sionally in unpleasant proximity to one’s throat, and shrieking with menacing scowls, ‘ Viva 
Garibaldi!’ others danced franticly along, waving torches over their heads. I have never 
seen such a sight as the Strada di Toledo a as you looked up it, the long lines of station- 
ary lights converging in the distance, and the flags drooping from the windows, and down below 


| the mad movements of the torches, and the waved banners and gleaming arms. Here and there 


an excited orator addressed the crowd about him in wild declamation ; little bands of enthusiasts, 
headed sometimes by a priest and sometimes by a woman, went dancing — the streets 
and burst into the cafés, compelling all present to join in the popularcry. 1 was forcibly 
reminded of the scenes of the French Revolution and Mademoiselle Louise Theroigne. When Iwas 
in the Café d’ Europa, a priest rushed in with frantic gestures, with eyes starting from his head, 
with a banner in one hand and a knife in the other, uttering horrible and inarticulate howlings. 
Having seen him, I can understand the frenzy of the ancient Bacchantes.” 


Among the author’s experiences we find a vivid account of the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius, on an vcc: sion of peculiar interest; it was expected 
by many devout believers, that the saint would manifest his displeasure at the 
revolution, by causing his blood to remain obstinately solid. Fortunately for the 
liberties of Italy, the miracle succeeded @ merveille. Garibaldi was, of course, 4 
constant topic of conversation in Naples, and the following sketch of his characte? 


| is described by Mr. Clark to be “the residuum of much talk :”— 


‘« As a soldier, he is of undaunted courage and a master of the ‘ dodges’ (passez moi le mot } 


| which are required in guerilla war, but he has no conception of a general's duties in the field ; 


| dishonesty of any one whom he has once trusted. He has not the moral courage to 


he is ignorant of the very rudiments of tactics, and incapable of organization on a large scale. 
He is kind and gentle in his manners, and reluctant to hurt any one’s feelings, while he is reckless 
of their lives. His bravery and gentleness, his generosity and disinterestedness, secure him He 
personal affection of all around him, and that constitutes his great merit as a commander. . 
yushes his love of simplicity to a point bordering on affectation, and is almost ostentatious ” 
his dislike of pomp. ite is illogical, prejudiced, and obstinate to a degree never before combine ‘ 
He thinks cavalry useless, and has a profound contempt for cannon. He is perfectly oo 
that he has only to appear before the walls of Rome, and the French will leave it, taking witht = 
the Holy Father. ‘ What if they don’t?’ it was urged. ‘0, but they will!’ was the answer, 4 
the tone of a man who admits no further discussion. He thinks that the walls of Mantua an 

Verona will fall, like those of Jericho, at a shout. He is very easily imposed on, and oy oe 
all those who are about him. Familiarity breeds respect, and no proof will comunee * eg ‘t 
a request of any of these favourites. His ignorance is such that the smallest show of knowledge 
completely imposes upon him. He thinks Crispi a statesman, and Dumas a scholar. mow 
in forming an estimate of him, as of other extraordinary characters in history, we ought to be - 


_ our guard against the tendency natural to men to reduce eminence to the ordinary leve 


| discovering a number of small failings. And when all abatements are made, 


there remain the 
great facts. His achievements are to be accounted for. He alone had gauged correctly eh ° 
weakness of the Neapolitan power, and the strength of his own coomingty eeble means, 4&0 pe 
had the courage to test practically the truth of his conclusions. His life-long devotion ee 
great idea, and his strength of will, have made him ‘aking of men,’ and distinguished ae chev 
the crowd, who are always, on their own showing, victims to ‘ circumstances over whic ; 
have no control.’”’ 


History will some day decide how far the opinion thus expressed by edu 
Neapolitans may be correct. Certainly more recent events do not tend to 
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our estimate of the statesman, thongh none will withhold the admiration due to 
he great qualities displayed by the hero. 
~ y{r. Clark, as far as we know, offered no advice gratis to either government, 
nor, though he was on one occasion under fire, does he appear to have usurped 
the functions of a general. We are not favoured, moreover, with his full-length 
portrait accoutred @ la brigand ; but we not the less keenly enjoy this literary 
aph of the Garibaldian drama. 
Next follows a short account of a tour in Croatia, in which Mr. Spottiswoode 
cives us an outline of the military organization of the Austrian border territories, 
and tells a story concerning the rural administration of justice, which is much too 
wood to be spoilt by partial quotation. 
~ To the anonymous author of the third paper we are indebted for a classification 
of the various subdivisions of the great Slavonic race. This gentleman, who 
describes himself as a “ former resident among them,” has condensed much 
nseful information into one short and unpretending paper, while those who care to 
carry their researches into the wide fields of ethnological science will find refer- 
ences to anumber of standard works on the subject. 
The last narrative in the volume, by the Hon. R. Noel, is also of political 
‘nterest, and throws some light on the vexed question of Druse religion. 

A gossip on a Sutherland hillside is the fourth paper. Rather a long gossip, 
‘put a pleasant one—historical, antiquarian, and legendary, with a substratum of 
deer-stalking. The ducal family is defended with considerable energy on the 
subject of the so-called depopulation of the highland districts. This has been a 
fertile source of declamation, but, if we may believe our tourist, the wrongs of the 
population are in the highest degree imaginary, and the forced expatriation of the 
Sutherland peasantry must be regarded as mythical. Whatever be the real 
merits of the case, the following picture of the highlander’s lost home is anything 
but inviting. 

«Tf you have imagination enough to double the length of Donald’s bothy, without increasing 
its breadth or height, to turn the addition into a cow-house of the foulest description, carefully 
avoid putting up any partition, as that would diminish the warmth, both of yourself gnd the cow, 
and make the whole affair ten times more filthy and uncomfortable than it is, and place a sea of 
liquid manure before the door, just high enough to permit every shower to wash a fair amount 
fit into the hut, you will get a very tolerable idea of a superior description of that happy home 
f the western highlander—the black hut—from which he has been so ruthlessly torn.”’ 


phot gr 
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From the Scotch Highlands we pass at a bound to the Peruvian Andes, and 
gaze with Mr. Bowen on a scene of anarchy and misrule in the ancient realms of 
the Incas, which may be paralleled, perhaps, among the South American Repub- 
lies or in Mexico, but nowhere else in the world. The impunity attending out- 
rages on foreigners justly rouses Mr. Bowen’s indignation, but we are hardly 
prepared to accept as politic his proposal that England, France, and America, 
should jointly take possession of the Chincha Islands in terrorem. 

Much has been written lately on Alpine travelling, and some persons, com- 
fortable gentlemen, perhaps, conscious of middle age and growing embonpoint, 
profess themselves already bored by it. We agree with them so far, that we are 
quite tired of the routine ‘* Ascent of Mont Blanc,” three or four accounts of which 
used to appear annually in the Times during the ‘autumnal dearth of newspaper 
matter, nor do we find any pleasure in reading the quasi guide-book common- 
place of the ordinary Swiss tourist, but the less known Alpine regions furnish a 
field of inexhaustible interest to all (and they now form no incousiderable band), 
who have ever scaled the giant peaks, or trodden the snowy wastes of the high 
mountains. 'To such among us an indescribable charm of memory is superadded 
to the interest which any well written narrative of adventure is calculated to 
inspire, and the incredulous majority, who have not yet tasted these peculiar 
pleasures, will do well to read the following quaint passage from Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s paper on the Alleleinhorn :— 


“A man can no more feel the true mountain spirit without having been into the very heart 
and up to the very tops of the mountains, than he can know what the sea is like by standing on 
the shore. It is just as easy to evolve the idea of a mountain-top out of the depths of your moral 
consciousness as that of acamel. The small patch of glistening white, which you are told is a 
snow-slope, looks very pretty out of the valley to any one, but it will look very different to a 
man who has only studied it through an opera-glass, and to one who has had to cut his way up 
it step by step for hours together. 
some unpronounceabie ‘horn’ will gain wonderfully in majesty when you have once stood upon 
it, and felt as if you were alone in the midst of the heavens, with the kingdoms of the earth at 
your feet; and if you meditate till doomsday on the beautiful lights and shades and the 





graceful sweeps of the mountain-ridges, you will not be one bit nearer to the sensation of | 


standing on a knife-like ridge, with the toe of your boot over Italy, and the heel over 
Switzerland.” 

Whether we regard it, with some, as an eesthetical enjoyment of a high order, or, 
with others, simply as an irregular development of sport, mountaineering has, at all 
events, become a recognized “ institution,’ as our friends across the Atlantic 
would say, and those who doubt its value as a recreation, may turn to Professor 
Tyndall’s remarks at the beginning of his paper. 

Of the four Alpine narratives comprised in the volume, Mr. Hawkins’s 
account of a partial ascent of the Matterhorn, most strongly engages the 
reader’s attention. No one who has gazed upon this “stupendous and in- 
accessible obelisk of rock,’ as Forbes calls it, will fail to appreciate the bold 
and enterprising spirit which suggested an attack on so gigantic a fortress, 
and we trust that success may yet crown the efforts of the assailants on some 
more favourable occasion than the universally bad season of 1860 could afford. 
The careful and intelligible topographical details give a peculiar value to this 
paper. Professor Tyndall, who was Mr. Hawkins’s companion in this daring en- 
teprise, contributes a brief account of a most difficult passage over the main 
chain of the Bernese Alps; his enthusiasm is contagious, and we involuntarily 
share his anxieties when the prospect is darkened by doubts, and rejoice with him 
a8 the formidable obstacles are gradually surmounted, 

Mr. Cowell startles us by effacing from the map the “ needlelike” point of 
Mont Iséran, a peak marked as conspicuous, and hitherto believed in by all topo- 
vraphers. The ernucial experiment of standing on its vacant site must, we pre- 
sume, be regarded as a final solution; but it is consolatory, at all events, to find 
‘hat another peak, some twelve miles distant, is indicated as a possible represen- 
tative of the non-existent mountain. 

A yacht voyage, exhilarating as it may be to the enthusiastic sailor, cannot be 
expected to prove lively reading, and we are accordingly not sorry to find that 
Mr. J. W. Clark’s narrative belies its title. He judiciously omits the sea log, and 
confines his attention exclusively to the terra firma of Iceland and the Faroe 
islands. ; 

Our attention is next drawn to the charming scenery of Norway. We do not 
*xpect much that is novel on this subject; but Mr. Tozer’s paper is most agree- 
“oly written, and his account of the coronation of Karl XV., the ceremonies of 
Which a little manceuvring enabled him to witness, will be read with interest. 

Mr. Galton, the editor of the’ volume, accompanied the astronomical expedition 
‘o the north of Spain, for the purpose of observing the total eclipse of the sun in 
1860. After some interesting details of his observations, he takes us to the 

renees, where he was attacked by the “remarkable madness of mountain 
“imbing, to which every healthy man is liable at some period of his life.” He 
“ers several suggestions relative to the provisions and general equipment neces- 
“ary or expedient for the self-reliant traveller; recommendations from so expe- 
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rienced a source are worthy of ail attention, and the sleeping-bag capable of 
being transformed at a moment's notice into a knapsack, which he saw for the 
first time in these mountains, seems an especially valuable discovery, if that can 
be called a discovery which has been in use for twenty-five years among the 
French douaniers in the Pyrenees. We commend it, as Mr. Galton does, to the 
notice of volunteer corps. Mr. Galton informs us in the preface to this volame 
that it depends on the favour of the public whether or no “ Vacation Tonrists”’ 
shall become an annual publication; we can only say that we look forward with 
considerable confidence and no little pleasure to the “* Notes of Travel in 1861.” 








LORD BROUGHAM’S “HOUSE OF LANCASTER.”* 


WE learn from the preface to this valuable and interesting work, that it was nearly 
all written a considerable time ago, and that more than fifteen years have elapsed 
since the first portion of it was printed. It was published originally without a 
name; and the “ new edition,” for the first time, permits the public to be ac- 
quainted with the fact that its anthor is one of the most illustrious if not the most 
gifted and extraordinary of living men. 

The author anticipates no favourable reception for his book either in England 
or France; because, holding with an even and a steady hand the scales of justice, 
he has ventured to denounce wickedness on whichever side it was to be found, 
and to contemn perfidy no matter by what nation it was perpetrated. The book 
is undertaken with a useful design—it is written, to use the author’s own words, 
for the purpose of 


* Ascertaining how far the feelings of national pride are beyond the reach of reason, and 
how farthe habit of admiring only genius successful in war, or in state intrigue, is inveterate,” 


The first great shock which Lord Brougham’s book will give to the general 
reader will undoubtedly be caused by the character he draws of one of our 
national heroes—it might be even added, the most popular of our English Kings 
—Henry V. According to this book, the fifth Henry (the most able and most 
accomplished of the Lancastrian Kings), was a man most detestable for his per- 
fidy, his cold-blooded cruelty, his pitiless bigotry, his remorseless, mean, and 
selfish ambition! Ifthe work had been written in the reign of Edward IV. by a 
court-flatterer of the then ascendant “ white rose” of York, it could not possibly 
be penned in a more bitter spirit against the fallen dynasty. Here, for instance, 
are some of the crimes chargeable on the House of Lancaster, and of which Lord 
Brougham is their accuser: first, their gross usurpation of the crown, to 
which they had not any just claim ; secondly, their cruel murder, the starva- 
tion to death of the deposed Richard ; thirdly, their murder by most poignant 
tortures of Blount and other faithful and loyal servants of the deposed king ; 
fourthly, the introduction by them on the statute book of a new law, for the 
first time punishing with death persons convicted of heresy; fifthly, of the 
perfidious incarceration for seventeen years of the King of Scotland, who 
was unjustly captured in a time of peace, and against all laws, human and 
divine, detained in captivity; and, sixthiy, of their having introduced that 
system, so pregnant with evil consequences to England, of mortgaging the public 
revenues, and so facilitating the raising of loans on the credit of the state. These 
are crimes for which the Lancastrians may be held responsible; but the indict- 
ment against them-is swelled with multitudinous counts, when we come to look at 
Lord Brougham’s narrative in detail of the reign of Henry V. 

According to our author’s account of Henry V., he was, when Prince of Wales, 
an eye-witness to the execution of a poor man named John Bradbie, on a charge 
of heresy. At first the young prince evinced humanity, and promised to interfere 
for the culprit if he would recant his errors. This Bradbie refused to do; 
“whereupon Henry, with some anger, peremptorily ordered the execution to 
proceed, regarding the sufferer’s case as hopeless, and he was burned to ashes!”’ 
9 

A worse case, however, than Bradbie’s occurred when Henry himself was king. 
It was his treatment of his old, devoted friend, Sir John Oldcastle. His cold- 
blooded and base abandonment of that sincere and truthful man is described in terms 
of just indignation by Lord Brougham, who takes advantage of the circumstances 
connected with the trial and sufferings of the unhappy gentleman to refer to the 
wrong done to his memory by Shakspeare. 

** How little reliance,” observes Lord Brougham, ** is to be placed on Shakspeare’s account of 
Henry V. is plain from his gross perversion of Sir J. Oldcastle in Falstaff.’’—Note xxiv., p. 369. 

** Perhaps it may not be thought much to the honour of our national taste, or our refined 
ideas of the dramatic art, that in our most popular comedies we still have one of the most brave, 
virtuous, and pious men of his day figuring on the stage as a buffoon, a coward, and a thief.”’— 
Note xxvi., p. 372. 

We come now, however, to what is the main portion of the biography of 
Henry V.——his claim to the French throne, his invasion of France, and the 
manner in which he conducted himself towards his adversaries. 

Had Henry V. any reasonable or even colourable claim to the throne of France ? 
Lord Brougham, a most competent authority mpon such a point, having set forth 
that claim, and maturely considered it, thus expresses his opinion :— 

‘*This pretension of Henry may safely be said to stand, if not at the very head, yet high 
among the number of the most untenable claims to sovereignty that have ever been fashioned by 
ambitious and unprincipled men, who oftentimes pay homage to public opinion so far as to cover 
over their acts of mean violence with some delusive semblance of right.’’—p. 92. 

The real motive to this claim, as Lord Brougham declares in another passage 
(p. 126), was “‘a sordid love of plunder,” and the reason for putting it forth was 
that at the moment it was preferred, Henry believed France to be incapable of 
resisting an invasion ; for it was at the same time torn by civil factions and ex- 
hausted with civil war, ruled over by a sovereign in a state of imbecility, the 
royal family arrayed in deadly feud against each other, and the country overrun 
by bands of ruffian mercenaries. , 

** Surely,” observes Lord Brougham, ‘‘ so lamentable a condition, if it failed to excite pity, 


would only allure the most hardhearted and sordid of assailants.”’—p. 88, 


The most curious part of this book is the exposure made by the author of the 
double intrigue that was at the same moment carried on by Henry V. whilst 
making preparations for his invasion of France, offering at the same time his hand 
as a suitor to the daughters of the King of France, and the Duke of Baurgundy— 
the latter a “ bloodthirsty wretch,” the shameless and avowed assassin of his 
own kinsman. This conduct of Henry convicts him of the most “signal bad 
faith”’ (p. 96). 


** It proves that this prince, whose frank, generous nature has so much won for his memo 
the on of the people, was engaged in # perfidious intrigue with the most profligate and un- 
pee ed personage of the age, a man stained with the blood of his nearest kinsman and, if 
possible, more infamous for his shameless avowal of the murder, and his impudent justification 
of it—an intrigue, too, in which Henry is proved to have sought the hand of one princess in 


* England and France under the House of Lancaster; with an introductory view of the Early 
Reformation. By Henry Lord Brougham, D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France and of the Royal Academy of Naples, Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh. New edition. London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co., Stationers Hall-court. 1461. — 
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marriage, pledging his royal word to marry no other until she was refused him, and to have on 
the same day accepted the offer of another princess's hand, in order to gain her father’s 
assistance in an unjust war."’—Note xrrziii., p. 189. 


The most criminal charcteristic of Henry V. was his want of good faith, of 
honour, of truthfulness, of candour, and plain dealing. More than once this 
detestable and degrading trait is referred to by our author— 


“ Few things in Henry's history are more discreditable to him than the manner in which he 
copducted these negotiations. When the French offered a cession of districts of which he had 
just obtained possession by force, he always urged the objection that these he already held, and 
these he would keep. Surely it is no invention of modern times, that, until the conquests obtained 
by the sword are ratified by treaty, the temporary possession during war does not permanently 
confer » rightful title, any more than it gives permanent security. But his duplicity in treating 
both with the Dauphin and the Burgundian is worse. While he had any prospect of attaining 
his object, he never thought of picking holes in the titles of either. It was only when his un- 
reasonable demands were refused that he bethought him of that resource, and he did so with 
respect to both.”"-—Note alvi., p. 165. 


And again— 


* But it is a signal proof of the perfidy which marked this negotiation, that the general 
instructions to his envoys who were to treat with the Dauphin are dated the very same day 
(26th October) with his letter to the Purgundian; and that in these instructions distinct refe- 
rence is made to joining the Dauphin with his forces against the Burgundian, part of whose 


dominions Henry contemplated obtaining.’’—p. 402. 


In the performance of his task, Lord Brougham has shown the care with 
which he prepared himself for his task by a diligent investigation of the 
oldest authorities that had written about the period of the Lancastrians’ reigning 
over England, as well as by critically examining the statements of later historians, 
such as Hume and Lingard. One, and only one, ancient authority appears to have 
escaped his lordship’s research—the “ Gesta Henrici Quinti Regis Angliw,” one 
of the works published by the English Historical Society. We refer to it, not 
because we conceive there is any statement in its pages that would or ought to 
have induced Lord Brougham to alter his opinions respecting the character of 
Henry V. Having cited the solemn conviction expressed by this eminent author, 
lawyer, and statesman, as to Henry’s claim to the French throne, we think it 
interesting to see how decidedly in favour of Henry’s assumed f‘ right” were the 
opinions of his English contemporaries, and how monstrous appeared to them to 
be the conduct of the French in presuming to take up arms in resistance to the 
English king. Two short extracts from the ‘‘ Gesta Henrici”’ will show this :— 

**O Deus!” exclaimed the Bishop of Winchester, in his speech to the Parliament as Ghan- 
cellor, on 16th March, 1416, ‘Cur non paret hac gens misera et dure cervicis tot terribilibus 
divinis sententiis, quibus manifestissima ultione ab eis exigit obedire.’’—c. xvii., p. 74, 


**« Sed,” adds the author in another passage, ‘‘ et O indomabilis et infaustus Gallorum populus, 
qui se mavult manifeste ultioni subjicere quam justitia obedire.”’—c, xxi., p. 89. 


As “ perfidy,” and “ bad faith,” and “duplicity” are shown to be the distin" 
guishing traits of Henry the Fifth’s character as a politician, so in his conduct as 
a general does he appear in a most odious light, by his ruthless cruelty to prisoners 
taken in war. The massacre of the prisoners at Agincourt it is unnecessary to 
dwell on—the incident is well known; and there was a palliation of it to be found 
in the fact that it took place in the heat of battle and when the result of the conflict 
was still doubtful. Such, however, was not the case in other transactions, the 
particulars of which arc brought forward by Lord Brougham. The town of Caen 
had endured a siege of three weeks, when it was taken by storm, and “no mercy 
was shown to the inhabitants ”’—p. 147. The butchery was continued for hours 
—women, children, and priests were alone spared; and shortly afterwards, 
“ fifteen hundred women were driven from the place, and English settlers brought 
over in their stead’’—p. 147. Rouen had undergone a frightful siege—hunger 
and pestilence had desolated the town and weakened the garrison before it would 
consent to surrender. Henry extorted as a ransom nearly half a million in money 
—he exempted seven persons from the amnesty—he despoiled the garrison of 
“the whole of their personal property, to the very ornaments cf their uniforms” ! 
—the leader of the Commons was beheaded immediately on the surrender of the 
town, and the bishop, for encouraging the people to be loyal and true to their 
native king, was confined for life—‘‘ended his days in a dark and loathsome 
dungeon” (p. 171). At the siege of Montereau— 

** He drew up under the wails of the castle eleven or twelve of the garrison, persons of rank, 
who had been taken prisoners, and he threatened to execute them if their commandant would not 
yield. Upon the refusal, which he might well expect, he erected a gibbet, and after allowing the 
wretched men to take leave of their families in the fortress, he caused them all to be hanged, 
one after the other, in face of the garrison.’’—(p. 205.) 

At the siege of Melun, “ Henry put twenty Scotch prisoners to death on the 
empty pretence that they had been taken in arms against their king.’’—(p. 208.) 
That is, Henry had the unfortunate Scotch king a prisoner in his camp, and 
because Scotchmen were arrayed with the French king against the jailer of their 
sovereign, they were put to death as traitors! Upon the surrender of Meaux, 
which had resisted his arms for seven months, not only was the brave governor 
who had commanded the garrison beheaded, but Henry “also put to death the 
trumpeter who had sounded the defiance from the walls.””—(pp. 221, 222.) At 
Rougemont, all the prisoners taken in a castle to which they had fled were, by his 
orders, “drowned in the neighbouring river.”—(p. 221). Alexander spared 
Madetes; but Henry was pitiless towards all who impeded him in his military 
career—to the Bastard of Xaurus, as to the common soldier. 


Great as were Henry’s abilities as a general, and Lord Brougham shows 
them to have been pre-eminent, he, at the same time, demonstrates that they 
cannot serve, in the slightest degree, to palliate his cold-blooded cruelty towards 
the brave men who became his captives in war and were fighting in defence of 
their native land. Another point, and one urged with equal power and effect, is 
an exhibition of the worthlessness of all Henry’s victories in France. Defeated in 
battle, the spirit of the French was never broken. The Norman gentry sacrificed 
their landed possessions sooner than hold them with the condition of promising the 
English king allegiance; the clergy forsook their parishes rather than preach 
obedience to the foreigner. All that Henry held in France was the extent of 
country his armies could overrun, and, even before a premature death had 
stopped him in his career, the kingdom which he had won by duplicity, double- 
dealing, treachery, the sword, and devastation, was escaping from his grasp. 
His wicked policy was unsuccessful. 

One portion of Lord Brougham’s History will be read with great interest. It 
is that in which he expounds his views, as a great constitutional lawyer, upon the 
advantages gained by the country, from the weakness of the Lancastrian title to 
the throne, and the additional powers which this circumstance aided in con- 
ferring upon the Commons. Into this part of the author’s book it is not our 
intention to enter; nor would we touch upon another—the Lancastrian policy 
towards the Irish and the Irish Church—but that observations may be made 
respecting both which we consider of some importance to bear in mind. 
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Here is Lord Brougham’s account of the manner in which the Irish and the: 
clergy were treated by Henry V. :— “a 

** A further grace was shown to them (the English Catholic clergy) ** by his obtainin 
which prohibited the preferment of Irish priests to livings or ‘ignite tn alent eaten foring 
ding, under severe ties, the bringing any natire Irish as servants to attend prelates in 4, 
Irish Parliament. is statute, like one e at the beginning of the reign, Br drivin pe 
Trishmen, with a few exceptions, out of England, sets forth that the Irish are all enemies of ‘ . 
King and his realm,”’—p. 136. ie 


From this paragraph two facts of some importance are ascertainable :—firg: 
the condition of the Irish Roman Catholic Church previous to the Reformation’ 
secondly, the hatred entertained in Ireland towards the Lancastrians, and th, 
readiness at all times shown in that country to support the adherents of the Whit, 
Rose of York. 

Lord Brougham has done good service by the publication of his work. It jg 
valuable contribution to history. It tells the truth fearlessly, candidly, and bold}; 
Such a book ought to be popular, for its illustrious anthor may, in many respects 
be compared to Tacitus. He has lived in evil times, and he has outlived them. 
he has survived the days of Vicary Gibbs, of the Six Acts, of Eldon, and o¢ 
George IV., and in his old age he beholds the happy reign of Victoria, and has 
published a book at a period when truth is not punishable as a libel—“ rara tem, 
porum felicitate, ubi sentire qua velis, et que sentias dicere licet,”—*a try}, 
nappy time, when each is free to think as he lists, and to speak out precisely as he 
thinks.” 








QUIPS AND CRANKS, BY THOMAS HOOD.* 


Any work bearing upon its title-page the honoured name of * Thomas Hood,” ha; 
a claim upon the interest of the English public. To him who once bore that name 
and first made it celebrated, it is now a matter of indifference whether it be my 
ceived with laudation and held in that reverence to which it is entitled ; for we are 
told by the very highest of all authorities that ‘praise in the ears of the dead js 
as nothing.” But the world has still a duty to perform towards him, the worthy 
son of such a father, who represents the name, in some respects the talents, and 
in many particulars those peculiar gifts and virtues which originally attracted 
attention towards ‘‘ Thomas Hood ”’ the elder. 

The general disposition is to receive with favour any work that comes from » 
Thomas Hood; but with this inclination there is also the expectation that 
the name shall not be discredited by him who bears it—that a book by Thomas 
Hood shall be a work bearing upon it the impress of a kindly nature, of generous 
sympathies, of quaint humour, and of refined wit. None should be so deeply and 
none more fully impressed with the responsibility of a great name than the map 
who bears it. Our fear was, in looking on the title-page of this work, and glancing 
through its pages and seeing it profusely illustrated with grotesque wood-cuts, 
that the younger Mr. Hood had so far mistaken what was his father’s peculiar 
hold upon the English mind that he had forsaken his exquisite pathos, and given 
neo public that most tiring and wearisome of all publications—a purely “ funny 

00k.” 

The public, we believe, is sick—most heartily sick—of the comic style of litera. 
ture, and of the whole tribe of literary jesters, who, a few years since, sought to 
make a joke upon every subject, and would permit nothing to be seriously studied, 
and nothing seriously discussed. Like the medizval jesters, the days of the gibers 
have passed away; and whilst ample room and abundant space are afforded for 
the genuine humourist and true wit, the stage is cleared of the rough merry. 
andrews, the practical jokers, and the Fescennine verse-makers. Truth to say, 
it was a miserable profession—this hammering out of strained puns and distorted 
quodlibets,—for the base purpose of making the vacant laugh and putting a few 
shillings into an empty pocket. It was turning the once respectable booksellers 
“row’’ intoa Venetian ‘“ piazza,’ in which “ authors” were changed int: 
“charletans,” and “ gentlemen of the press” metamorphosed into merry. 
andrews :— 

‘* Fingere novelle, trovar historie, formar dialoghi, far caleselle, cantare all’ improviso, 
corucciarsi insieme, far la pace, morir dalle risa, alterarsi di nuovo, urtarsiin sul banco, far 
questione insieme, e finalmente battar fuora i bussoli.” 

The ‘ fast” school is falling into oblivion; and we should be sorry to find a 
son of Thomas Hood seeking to retard it in its decline. His book, “ Quips and 
Cranks,” is much better than the title-page, and the prose writing far superior t 
the wood-engravings, and the poetry best of all. 

In the present volume there are some charming essays, exhibiting a depth o! 
feeling and a keenness of observation upon which may well be based a confident 
hope of great success for Mr. Hood, as an author hereafter. The gem of th 
volume, and that which demonstrates beyond anything else the main source 0! 
Mr. Hood’s strength, is the first simple tale, “ My Song.” The main quality of 
the tale is its subdued pathos. No elegy has yet been written in any language— 
ancient or modern—more heart-stirring or tear-exciting, than that moving, 
quietly-told narrative of love—the selfish and the true love both of man and wo- 
man. Here, beyond any other parts of the book, are to be found the imprints 0° 
originality, and the touches of a master-hand. This is the path for Mr. Hood te 
climb if he wishes to reach the pinnacle of fame, and to make for himself a name 
worthy to stand on a level with that of his father. 

In his preface, Mr. Hood modestly claims for his book a spare five minutes,— 
the five minutes, he says, which persons “ despairingly devote to the mysteries 0! 
‘Bradshaw’ or the supplement to the Times, in order to interpose a barrier 0° 
type between the mind and meditation.” The book once taken up and fairly 
examined cannot be parted with so soon; for there are many good things in it— 
many pieces of poetry that will well repay perusal,—and some so very good, tha‘ 
they afford plain proof the author has but to devote time, thought, and care upo! 
his compositions, and they are sure to be endowed with those charms whic! 
belong exclusively to the creations of true genius. 





REsIGNATION.—“ There must,” observes a modern ecclesiastical writer, “ be in 
our grief a total absence of realizing the unkindness or neglect of human agents. 
Nobody is in fault but God, and God cannot be in fault; therefore there is n° 
fault at all—there is only the divine will. Faith must see nothing else. It must 
ignore secondary causes. It takes its crosses only from Jesus, and straight from 
Him. It sees, hears, feels, recognizes no one but God. The soul and its Father 
have the world to themselves. Oh! what a herculean power of endurance there 
is in this sublime simplicity of faith!” 





* Quips and Cranks. By Thomas Hood. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Far- 


ringdon-street ; New-York: 56, Walker-street. 1861. 17 S 3 61 pate 
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